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The preparation of tMs edition of my late father’s work was 
undertaken by me in response to many requests, and I regard 
the task both, as an honour and a duty. Although, in view of the 
many recent publications of a similar nature, there was possibly 
no pressing need for a new edition, still, a desire was evinced 
that the book should be saved from lapsing into oblivion, and 
that its original value, both historical and professional, should 
be preserved unimpaired. 

Eleven years have elapsed since the publication of the Third 
Edition, a fact which rendered extensive alterations necessary. 
It has been found possible to omit many portions which are 
now embodied in our Army Regulations, and thus are matters 
of common knowledge; but, on the other hand, the working of 
the General Staff in War and Peace has been treated in still 
greater detail.*^ 

I was fortunate enough to receive much valuable instruction 
and many suggestions from my father during the last nine years 
of his life, and it has been my endeavour to revise his work in 
accordance with his views.' . 

I take this opportunity of thanking my colleagues for the 
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TBE ORGANISATION OF THE GENERAL STAFF IN 
THE ARMIES OF -THE GREAT POUERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OENEEAL STAFF DUTIES. 


T he General Staff forms an essential part of modern Army 
organisation. Tte General commanding a large body of 
troops cannot (and least of all in war) encumber himself with 
minor details, though their consideration and proper arranging 
may be often of the highest importance. Apart from the 
that the mental and physical powers of one man are not equal 
such a task, the comprehensive supervision of the forces under 
his command would suffer. He should consequently 
assistants. These assistants form his "' Staff To a 
extent, an arbitrary rule decides what portion of the 
designated as "General Staff, In some Armies all the 
belongs to the General Staff. But a necessity has universally 
been felt of having a distinct portion of the Staff entrusted 
planning and carrying out the movements of Armies in the field, 
and it i s generally distinguished by some special name. This par- 
ticular branch of the Staff of a General holding an important 
command is known in the German Army as the General Staff ” 
[Generolotah). 

The latter has grown in importance with the numerical 
increase of modern Armies, and the development of military 
training and efficiency. ... 
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CHAP. I.-— GENERAL STAE? DUTIES. 


As long as Armies were small, and movements, encampments 
and figliting formations were laid down by hard-and-fast regula- 
tions, the want of trained G-eneral Staff officers was less felt. 
The plan determined on by the General in command usually 
contained the details of execution. But few directions were 
necessary to ensure the quartering, concentration and general 
advance aga,inst the enemy of a force in the regulation fighting for- 
mation, in the way that was intended. A departure from the 
generally accepted forms— such as, for instance, the advance of 
the Prussian Army before the Battle of Leuthen— of course 
necessitated special instructions to the subordinate commanders. 
Such measures were intended to take the enemy by surprise 
and be decisive, and were entirely a matter for the personal 
energy and initiative of the Commander. 

A General Staff officer who, at that time, would have taken 
on himself the responsibility of departing from fixed forms 
in drawing up orders for marching or fighting, would have 
exceeded the limits of his responsibility. He would have been 
considered, as it were, guilty of assuming the position and duties 
of his General. His duty in these matters being only looked 
upon as strictly mechanical, could consequently be replaced 
by regulations, previously issued, and to be invariably adhered 
to. But this state of affairs no longer exists. 

The enormous numerical strength of modern Armies, and the 
way they must be organised to meet the constantly changing 
requirements of war, render necessary great differences in 
carrying out the details of military operations even under 
apparently similar circumstances of time and place. Con- 
sequently the higher leaders and Commanders require a regular 
staff of specially selected and trained officers. 

But this necessity of assistance is felt also in handling troops 
in action, vi25., in the reconnaissance of the ground and of the 
dispositions and movements of the enemy, and for the observation 
of the tactical situation, at a point removed from the personal 
observation of the General Commanding. 

The nature and small extent of ground covered by the 
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battlefields of tlie Seven Years’ War, enabled a Gl-eneral, as a 
rule, to dispense with tbe assistance of specially trained olficers 
in this respect. But tbe want of assistance in reconnoitring the 
ground on which troops were to encamp, march or fight, was 
even then often felt. The Great King (Frederick) says himself in 
his history of the Seven Years’ War : “ The Army has stood the 
test of many campaigns, but the want of a good Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff was often felt at headquarters. The King being 
anxious to create a body of officers of this description, selected 
twelve officers who showed special aptitudes for these duties. 
They were instructed in surveying, laying out camps, placing 
villages in a state of defence and field bridging. They learned 
also how to guide columns marching, and especially how to 
reconnoitre marshes and rivers, so that they might not, by 
mistake or negligence, place an Army with its flank on a shallow 
river or a passable tract of marshy country. Mistakes of this 
nature have led to the most serious results. They cost the 
French the defeat of Malplaquet, and the Austrians that of 
Leuthen.” 

The Prince of Ligny, who at times was given to answering 
important questions by a facetious expression or a short definition, 
says the only qualities he considers necessary for an officer of 
the Quartermaster-General’s Staff are, that he should have good 
eyes and be a bold rider — qualities which, as a matter of course, 
are now as much as ever absolutely indispensable to a young 
cavalry officer told off as a galloper, and naturally extremely 
useful to a General Staff officer as well. But, at the same time, 
it is evident that much more is to be expected of the General 
Staff officer, if he is to be equal to aU emergencies. 

Clausewitz says : — 

“ The General Staff is intended to convert the ideas of the 
General commanding into orders, not only conveying the 
former to the troops, but also working out all matters of 
detail, thus relieving the General from a great amount of 
trouble.” 

This definition could still be taken as amply meeting the 
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case were it not now considered part of tlie duty of the General 
Staff to be invariably watching over the military efficiency and 
material welfare of the troops. On every large Staff, it is true, 
all branches of the service are represented by certain individuals 
or heads of departments, and it is naturally their duty, in the 
first place, to see to the proper efficiency of their respective 
branches or departments. But, being often ignorant of the 
general military situation, or not rightly understanding sudden 
changes in the state of affairs, they are unable to carry out 
what is expected from them. The General Staff is consequently 
called upon to act as a directing and explaining body towards 
these individuals, keeping itself in constant communication 
with them, the Chief of the General Staff being at the same time, 
in a comprehensive way, the head of the whole Staff. , 

Officers of the General Staff are invested with no military 
command ; it is only the General who commands and is respon- 
sible. The officers of the General Staff must be his devoted and 
confidential counsellors. This necessitates the General having 
absolute confidence in his assistants. Their usefulness will 
depend not only on their fitness and ability, but on their tact 
and discretion in rightly appreciating the position they hold both 
as regards General and troops. The conditions to fulfil this, 
however, are not entirely one-sided. Troops very soon find out, 
especially in war, whether the duties of the General Staff are in 
good hands ; but this does not exclude the fact that every now and 
then, when the aspect of affairs takes a disadvantageous turn, 
responsibility is placed on the shoulders of the General Staff 
officer, which the circumstances of the case do not justify. 

This is often one of the drawbacks of his position. Another 
is, that he must always deny himself the true military instinct 
of wishing to take command in accordance with his army rank. 
A good General Staff officer is therefore certainly not asking 
too much if he claims the complete confidence of his General, 
and the grant of a certain amount of independence in the details 
of his duty. Otherwise he would at once feel that his post might 
be better filled by an inferior person and he himself more advan- 
tageously employed at regimental duty. 
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Let us now examine the duties of the General Staff in war. 

These would be 

1. Working out all arrangements necessary for quartering, 
security, marches, and battle ; 

2. Communicating the necessary orders, either verbally or in 
writing, at the right time and place, and in sufficient detail ; 

3. Obtaining, collecting and compiling in order all informa- 
tion concerning the nature and the military character of the 
theatre of war, providing maps and plans ; 

4. Collecting and estimating the value of information received 
concerning the enemy’s forces ; 

5. Watching over the fighting condition of the troops, and 
keeping himself posted as to their efficiency in every respect ; 

6. Keeping journals and diaries, drawing up reports on 
engagements, and collecting important materials, for the sub- 
sequent history of the war ; 

7. Special duties, particularly reconnaissances. 

General Staff officers have to take, as a basis for carrying 
out their duties in all the branches that have been assigned 
them, the wish and determination of the General in command, 
in which, however, proposals by them are by no means excluded, 
but rather invited. A General Staff officer cannot excuse 
himself of any neglect on his part on the plea that no order 
on the subject had been given him by his General. He should 
only consider himself freed from responsibility when his suggestion 
has been declined by the General. This gives no small measure 
of responsibility to the General Staff officer in war, and necessi- 
tates untiring energy. 

The peace duties of the General Staff should prepare it for 
its duties in war. Consequently, General Staff officers with 
commands have to work out in peace all matters of mobilisation, 
movements, quarters, manoeuvres, railways and information. 

The “ Great General Staff,” a body of General Staff offioera 
who are not attached to Army Corps, is entrusted, under the 
immediate supervision of the Chief of the General Staff, with 
drawing up and preparing possible plans of operation by 
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arranging for tlie strategical concentration of the Army in 
certain directions by road and rail, by knowing and estimating 
the strength of the various European Armies, by the study of the 
theatres of war, and by the preparation of military maps. The 
General Staff also deals with the study of the art of war, 
especially military history, and the training of the younger officers. 

The General Staff officer should, however, not be satisfied with 
the simple discharge of the duties assigned to him in peace time. 
It is his serious duty to prepare himself in every way, indepen- 
dently of these, for his important calling in war. This indeed 
is the duty of every officer, hut the rule applies in a far higher 
degree in the case of General Staff officers, for they are invariably 
called upon in war to hold positions, though perhaps only as 
assistants, which are far above their rank, and also generally 
far above what their experience would entitle them to. The 
General Staff officer has consequently to strive all he can to 
make up for this by the most diligent study. It is only thus 
that he can be of real use to both General and troops. 

The first condition for this is a most accurate and intimate 
knowledge of the organisation and formations of his own Army. 
It is not sufficient, for instance, to know that a mobilised Army 
Corps is accompanied by a certain number of bearer companies 
and field hospitals, but it is also necessary to know their special 
use, and what amount of service they are actually capable of. 
The usual peace duties, even at autumn manmuvres, when, as is 
well known, these medical services are not put to the test, but 
are usually only nominally employed, afford no opportunity 
of intimately learning the object they are intended for, or their 
practical use. Nothing but the most intimate acquaintance 
with the regulations on the subject, the very nature of which is 
anything but attractive, can lead to the results desired. 

Next, a General Staff officer must be perfectly familiar with 
the tactical formations of aU arms. He is not indeed expected 
to occupy his time in learning by heart the tiresome, insignificant 
details of drill, bnt in mastering the main tactical principles 
which are laid down in the Regulations, and then directing his 
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special attention to those formations which are most generally 
used on the march and in battle. In this respect, he will perhaps 
find the best way of acquiring knowledge is by constantly being 
present on the drill grounds of all arms. 

This work, which is so essentially necessary to the practical 
training of the General Staff officer, must, however, go hand in 
hand with the theoretical study of military science, limited, 
of course, to a certain extent, but including all that will be 
practically useful. 

"With a view to the useful development of various special 
military sciences, and permanently keeping them up to date, 
the General Staff, taken as a whole, cannot dispense with those 
officers who, gifted by nature with certain talents and tastes, 
can go deep into certain subjects, and thereby render most 
important services. But it is certainly not desirable that all 
General Staff officers should be distinguished by some special 
kind of learning which would, of necessity, limit their general 
utility. Thus, as the most minute mathematical investigations 
prove that for certain purposes the use of simple elementary 
formulae suffices, and as an individual using such formulee 
places the most implicit confidence in the authority of the 
higher mathematician, so in the case of the military sciences 
the results of the deep special study of others must be accepted. 
They can then be turned to practical use in, the performance 
of the duties of the General Staff. In this way a man 
may be most accomplished without falling into the error 
of being superficial. A General Staff officer should know 
most thoroughly everything he has to do both in peace and 
war, but it is by no means necessary that he should be 
the originator and author of everything that he knows. 
The investigations of individuals in special subjects should 
be looked upon rather as the common property of all, 
provided they have a general and acknowledged importance, 
and their value has been satisfactorily proved by competent 
authority. But everything must work collectively to the attain- 
ment of a common result, and this is : to ascertain from the 
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study of tiie history of war, the principles of leading troops 
both to and during battle, arriving herein at clear and indepen- 
dent conclusions. It is not a means to an end, but the end itself, 
the knowledge of all that the study of military matters and 
military experience can teach. 

In devoting his energy to these mental qualifications, the 
Generab Staff officer should, however, not neglect to keep Iiis ■ 

physical powers up to the mark. He must have frequent j 

practice in the handling of the different arms ; he must train j 

, himself to be a bold and untiring rider ; he must accustom his 

[ eye to taking in at a glance a correct view of the military 

' situation ; he must write a clear hand, and be a good military 

! • draughtsman. Finally, by keeping himself constantly in contact 

with troops, he should never lose his fellow-feeling for them or 
their wants ; a frequent return to regimental duty will, in this 
respect, refresh his knowledge, and is consequently most desirable. 
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THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE GERMAN ARMY.- 

It will be interesting, and at the same time give us a deeper 
insight into the organisation of the great European Armies, 
if we closely examine the special arrangements of their General 
Staffs. And it will be best if we first of all deal with the 
Prussian General Stafi in a specially exhaustive way. A 
description of its historical development affords us at the same 
time a picture of the gradual growth of the original Branden- 
burg, an(|/subsequently Prussian Army, and shows what duties 
were assigned to the General Staff at different periods, in 
conformity with the standard of military knowledge and the 
characteristics of the distinguished Generals of the day.. 
Next, the difierent stages of its development, especially its 
position as regards the Gommander-in-Chief, the higher 
Military Administrative Authorities, and the Army ; and how 
this has been developed and moulded in course of time in 
the Prussian Army, furnish us with a scale of comparison by 
which we can judge the comparative state of development on 
these points, of the General Stafis of other, great Armies at the 
present moment. A careful consideration of all these circum- 
stances will perhaps result in our finding that the following points 
constitute the main principles on which the present efficiency of 
the Prussian General Staff is secured. Eirst of all there is the 
independent position in the organisation of the Army which it 
has gradually attained ; next, the fact that appointment to it is 
restricted to no clearly defined claims ; next, again, the absolute 
freedom of its military scientific training, which is controlled 
only by the Sovereign as Commander-in-Ghief ; and finally 
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there is the comptOsory return of its officers from time 

regimental duty. Officers of the Prussian General Stafi are, and 

wm consequently cofltinue to be, on these conditions, an 
unadulterated product of the Prussian Army of which they are 
a part, and of which they possess all the excellent qualities. 

1. The Great General Staff. 

We first find traces of a General StaS, i.e., of certain officers 
permanently employed apart from regimental duty in the 
Brandenburg Army, under the rule of the Great Elector. ^ 

It is to be assumed that this arrangement, like many other 
improyements introduced at that time in the Brandenburg Army, 
was copied from the Swedish organisation, which was then looked 
upon as a pattern * 

The first Brandenburg Quartermaster-General was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gerhard v. Bellicum, in the year 1656, to whom was 
immediately added Jacob Holsten, a Colonel of Cavalry. 

The appointment of these two officers took iilace on the 
Brandenburg Army taking the field at the time of the war 
between Sweden and Poland, in which the Great Elector found 
himself involved against his wish. Gerhard v. Bellicum was 
attached to Lieutenant-General Graf zu Waldeck, commanding 
the Cavalry, and Jacob Holsten was appointed Quartermaster- 
General of the Army which was with His Serene Highness, and 
under the command of the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Freiherr v. Sparr. The Quartermaster-General was, however, 
at that time only a member of the “ General Stafi, which 
comprised, in the military language of that time, all general 
officers and the higher functionaries. 

We find the following persons on the pay list of the General 
■ Stafi of an Army on the 1st July, 1657 : — 

£ s. d. 

1 Mastet of the Ordnance (General commanding), with 

monthly pay and allowances of . . ^ 105 10 0 

* The statement of the Belgian Captain Baron Lahuro (compare his work 
on the General Staff, see pages 68 and 77) that the Prussian General Staff was 
formed under Frederick II. and was based on the French pattern, is incorrect. 
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1 General Commissary (Lieutenant-General filling the 
post of Chief of the Staff and Commissary-General) . . 

1 General IFactoeisier (Major-General, as Assistant to 
the Commissary-General, with special charge of con- 
ducting the order of march and of camping arrange- ^ 
ments and fighting formations on days of battle) , . 


2 Adjutant- Generals 


50 8 0 
r 25 4 0 
I and 16 16 0 

1 G'ejierai! Mtidiifew (Judge Advocate) .. .. .. 16 16 0 

2 Quartermaster-Generals (for engineering, entrenching, 

and constructing camps, and in peace time taking 
charge of castles and fortresses) . .eachl6 16 0 

1 General Supply Master .. .. .. .. -4^. 8 8 0 

1 Staff Quartermaster (who quartered the troops) . . 4 19 

1 Field Paymaster . 

1 Field Chaplain 



1 Field Apothecary. . 

1 Field Siurgeon 
1 General Wagon Master 
1 Provost Marshal, who had attached to him a provost 
and two executioners . . . . . . . , 

11 Additional Office Assistants and Employes. 


A list of the General Staff in the years from 1670 to 1673 shows 
the following, with the pay attached : — 

f 5 . d. 

General Field-Marshal SpaiT 120 0 0 

Prince v. Anhalt 75 0 0 

Master General of the Ordnance Dorfling (on half- pay) 37 10 0 

General of Infantry* Graf zu Dohna . . .... 76 0 0 

Lieutenant-General Wannenberg . . . . . . . . 60 0 0 

Goltz . . 60 0 0 

„ „ Duke of Holstein 60 0 0 

Commissary-General . , . . . . .•. , . 45 0 0 

Major-General Sparr . . . . 45 0 0 

„ Quast . . , . 46 0 0 

Pfuel 45 0 0 

Eller .. .. 45 0 0 

„ Polhiitz . . 45 0 0 

Quartermaster-General Chieze .. .. .. .. 1600 

Adjutant-General of the Elector . , . . . . . . 15 0 0 

,, of Infantry . . 12 0 0 

„ of Cavalry . . . . . . . . 12 0 0 

General Supply Master . . .. .. .. ,. 16 0 0 

Ge^ieral Auditeur {Judge Advoc&tfi) .. .. .. 12 0 0 

* In the German Army “General of Infantry” or “General of Cavalry’’ 
corresponds to the English (full) General, — (T e.) 
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Lieutenant-Quartermaster-Gencral 
2 Engineer Officers . . .. .. 

1 Captain of Guides. . 

23 additional Employes with a total of 


The liigli rate of pay in peace time of the General officers is 
remarkable in the above, for, notwithstanding the depreciation 
in value that money has since undergone, such high rates of pay 
have never been since attained. Quartermaster-General Ohieze 
had charge of the Brandenburg fortresses, laid out the Miillroser 
Canal, built the palace at Potsdam and the mint in Berlin, and 
invented carriages slung , by straps, called Berlinen. He was 
■ consequently a most useful man in more ways than one. Tlie 
General War Commissariat (General Staff and Administrative 
Departments, according to modern ideas) was specially formed 
for each campaign. The Quartermaster-General and his assist- 
ants alone had a permanent peace employment, and this was of a 
military engineering nature. 

This proves, beyond doubt, that the historical growth of the 
Brandonbiirg-Prussian Quartermaster-General’s Staff can only 
have commenced with the very limited sphere of General Staff 
duties just mentioned. Moreover, it is evident that a close 
connection between the General Staff and the Corps of Engineers 
existed for considerably over a century, that is to say, until the 
year 1806, when Lieutenant-General y. Geusau, the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers, held the post of Chief of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff as well., 

A fixed establishment of ranks was gradually introduced in 
the Quartermaster-General’s Staff by the successors of the Great 
Elector. These were “ Quartermaster-General,” “ Lieutenant- 
Quartermaster-General,” “ Chief Quartermaster,” “ General 
Staff Quartermaster ” and “ Staff Quartermaster.” These ap- 
pointments were not, however, necessarily to be held by officers of 
any fixed Army rank. 

Frederick II had but very few officers of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff. The Great King was not only his own Chief of 
the General Staff, but performed at the same time many duties 
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of General Staff officers of lower ranlc. All plans for military 
operations and all orders and instructions to subordinate com- 
manders, were either written or dictated by the King himself. 
If he required assistance, he had his Adjutants,* some Engineer 
officers, and the mounted Feldjager. The Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff existed hardly even in name. 

The (written) Army List for the year 1741 shows the following 
officers as belonging to the General Staff 

1. Colonels and Adjutant-Generals. 

2 Cavalry. 

5 Infantry. 

2. Colonels and Brigade Majors. 

1 Infantry. 

3. Majors and Wing Adjutants [Fliigd AdjutanUn). 

1 Cavalry. 

4 Infantry. 

4. Quartermaster-General du Moulin from 1728. 

Lieutenant-Quartermaster-Generals. 

Colonel de Hautcharmoy from 1730. 

l&iordoSeeM 174 M.y, 1741. 

„ V. Wrede J 

5. Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels belonging to the Army. 

9 Officers. 

But in the year 1742 Majors de Seers and v. Wrede were 
transferred to the Eegiment of Pioneers, without other officers 
being appointed to fill their places on the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff. It was not until the year 1750 that the latter again 
consisted of three officers ; in the year 1756 it consisted of six, 
which number, however, was, after many changes, reduced 
during the Seven Years’ War to two. 

The King’s “Instructions” for his Quartermaster- General 
are dated from the summer of flie year 1757, but these, however, 
only contained the principles of planning fortresses, and the laying 
out, attack and defence of fortified camps. On the latter art, 
which he called Castfa'tm'Lrie, the King laid- great stress. In 

* Adjutants signifies Aidcs-dc-Gamp in this case. The German term 
Adjutantur signifies the Routine Staff as distinct from the General Staff, arid 
their duties more nearly correspond to those of the Staff in the English 
Army. — (T b.) 
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tte year 1758. ho dictated at the camp at Brealaa i— ^ 
dealiag with this snbject to Ids Field Eirgmeers. 
wore specially employed hy him in satveymg ground, m recorn 
noitring the enemy’s camps and positions, and m finding and 

establishing roads for the movements of troops (MoitiiMCS'e)- 

Hew appointments in this branch, however, were created 
during the Seven Years’ War in the Captains of Guides and 
Brigade Majors. The former were commanders of the mounted 
mirner, on whom devolved the duty of leading columns on the 
march, as no maps then existed. Brigade Majors with troops 
in the field corresponded to Town Majors in barracks. They 
gave the parole, regulated the guard duties in camp, and kept 
tte duty rosters and reports. _ 

All these officers employed away from regimental dnt;^ 
kept the rank and uniform of their corps or regiments, with 
the single exception of those who were appointed Wmg 
Adjutants. It was not until after the peace of Hiihertshnrg 
that the Quartermaster-General’s Staff was increased by the 
appointment of six Lieutenants, who were taken from the estab- 
lishment of their corps or regiments, but, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to wear their respective uniforms. We find the King 
increasing this number, as early as the year 1764, to twelve. 
This decidedly shows that a want in this respect had made itself 
felt during the war, which could not be remedied until the 
peace which followed. 

We find in the Army List of 17 67— 

1 Quartermaster-General. 

1 Quartermaster. 

16 Lieutenant-Quar^rmasters. 

The latter, however, were ordered by the King to do duty 
from time to time with the regiment of Guards at Potsdam, 
so that they might not get estranged from regimental duty. 

He took, at the same time, great interest in the scientific 
training of these officers, and was careful to supply the Quarter- 
master-General’s Staff with highly-trained and talented men, and 
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to reward those who distinguished themselves. Colonel v. 
Massenbach, whose name is subsequently associated with a 
painful period of our history, but who rendered good service 
in the organisation of the General Staff, was transferred from 
the Wiirtemburg service, after passing a special examination 
in 1783, and appointed Junior Quartermaster-Lieutenant. Von 
Eiichel, who afterwards became a Lieutenant-General, and 
who, as a young officer, enjoyed an excellent reputation in his 
profession, was appointed to the Quartermaster-General’s Staff 
as early as 1782, and was honoured with the special favour of 
the King, who personally instructed him in scientific military 
matters. A certain Lieutenant v. Zastrow received as a reward 
for a beautifully drawn plan the decoration “ four le mtite” 
which was at that time the only decoration besides that of the 
“ Black Eagle.” 

In the year 1785 we still ffiid all officers, not actually be- 
longing to, or doing duty with, troops, borne on the strength 
of the General Staff, whilst the Quartermaster-General’s Staff 
consisted of 10 officers only. It was not until the time of Frederick 
William II that both had one and the same meaning. The 
Quartermaster-General’s Staff then received a special uniform 
(light blue or white coat, with red collar and facings, silver lace, 
and white buttons), and became a distinct corps. The first 
printed Army List shows the following in the year 1789 : — 

Personal Staff of the King. 

1. 2 Adjutant-Generals. ^ 

2. 4 Milgel Adjutants. 

3. General Staff, consisting of 2 Colonels, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 6 Majors, 

4 Captains and 1 Lieutenant. (All these officers had a place at the 
Marshal’s table at Potsdam.) 

4. 10 officers belonging to the Army. 

There were 19 officers of the General Staff in 1791, 24 in 
1793, 20 in 1794, and 15 in 1796, besides 15 Engineer officers 
as surveyors, of whom the senior was Reimann, the originator 
of the celebrated map which bears his name, and the junior 
Krauseneck, who afterwards became Chief of the General Staff 
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of tlie Prussian Army. Tke Qiiartermaster-GeneraFs Staff 
lias been entrusted with the survey of the country from the 
year 1796. The work was first carried on without the plane table 
(this instrument was not introduced till the year 1821), but 
with reflecting instruments and very careful sketching. The 
officers carried on the actual surveying of the ground, whilst 
the mapping was done by Engineer surveyors. The latter 
were partially selected from the Fddjiiger, as this kind of em- 
ployment was expected to prepare them for their duties in 
war time, as guides to columns on the march. With this object, 
Colonel V, Massenbach worked out a special set of Instructions 
in the year 1801 for the Fddjiiger, and in these he laid great 
stress on the importance of reconnoitring and reporting oh ground, 
leading columns, quartering troops, and field engineering. General 
V. Lecoq, who belonged to the Quartermaster-^ General’s Staff 
from 1787 to 1801, issued a set of Instructions in 1800 concerning 
the duties of the officers of the Quartermaster-General’s Staff, 
These had special reference to the following points — 

1. Laying out camps for the Army, in which it was particu- 
larly pointed out that the necessary supply of water should 
be close at hand. 

2. The reconnaissance of roads, 

3. Guiding columns on the march. 

4. Conducting troops into camp. 

5. The reconnaissance of positions. 

6. Organising and covering foraging expeditions, 

7. Eeconnoitring the enemy’s positions— a duty pointed out 
as being of extreme importance, 

8. Adjutants’ (aides-dc-carnp) duties with the General com- 
manding during an engagement, in whicli officers of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Staff could also make themselves useful by 
giving their advice, if they were required to do so. 

9. Leading columns or detachments into action. 

10. Engineers’ duties during sieges, if Engineer officers were 
wanting. 

■ 11. Laying out entrenchments in the field under a similar 
supposition. 
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12. Information and spies. ' ' 

13. Keeping a journal of operations. 

Colonel V. Massenbacli, however, who at that time held the 
post of Quartermaster-Lieutenant, was as little satisfied with 
these Instructions as with the organisation and practical efficiency 
of the General Staff, and he undertook the task of instituting 
reforms in all these branches. 

The office of the Quartermaster-General was then at Potsdani. 
Lieutenant-General v, Geusau, who held the post of Chief, was 
worn out with age, and overivorked by his other duties in Berlin. 
This arose from his holding at the sami time the posts of Cliief 
of the Corps of Engineers, Director of the Engineer Department 
in the War Ministry, Inspector of Fortresses, and Custodian of 
the Army Medical School in Berlin. The direction of affairs in 
Potsdam consequently fell into the hands of the Lieiitenant- 
Quartermaster-Generals, who acted independently, with no 
controlling he:,d. These were at that time Colonels v. Phall 
and v. Massenbach. They wore both clever men, but, as was 
afterwards seen, they failed to distinguisli themselves or even to 
carry out what was absolutely necessary in actual war. 

The officers of the Quartennaster-General’s Staff were employed 
in summer in travelling, surveying and reconnoitring ground. 
In winter the materials collected in summer were put together 
and worked out, and the junior officers were at the same time 
instructed by the senior. But in all this there was a want of 
systematic arrangement, so that neither did the officers benefit 
by a sufficiently good and general training, nor indeed wore the 
materials obtained worked out in a lucid or comprehensive 
manner, 

• This state- of affairs, the imperfections of which did not escape 
the keen observation and business-like mind of Colonel v. 
Massenbach, induced the latter to formulate a clearly defined 
organisation of duties for the Quartermastcr-Generars Staff, 
based on scientific principles, and requiring very great and 
serious exertions on the part of the individual officers belonging 
to it (an idea which at that time was extremely unpopular), 

. . h 
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But as a whole, Colonel v. Massenbach’s Instructions are by no 
means perfect, and are based, in spite of their wide range, on 
one-sided military ideas. 

In these are also to be found his classified description of 
“ Military Positions,” in which there is a want of clear and intelli- 
gent perception of real war and the value of the practical handling 
of troops. His collection of “ Plans of Operations ” was more- 
over unpractical. These plans were not merely prepared as an 
exercise, but Colonel v. Massenbach seemed to expect that the 
examples they contained were to be of great value for all time, 
and were consequently fitted to solve the difficulties of less gifted 
individuals in the future. He attempted, moreover, by estab- 
lishing what he was pleased to caU “ Fundamental Treatises,” in 
which the changes that constantly occur in practically carrying 
out the art of war, had, naturally, to be left out of consideration, 
to lay down rigidly-fixed and indisputable maxims which, once 
in possession of the Prussian Quartermaster-General’s Staff as 
its precious property, were invariably to prevent it from making 
mistakes. 

These endeavours certainly far exceeded any reasonable aim. 
Of all that was worked out with these ideas, there was little 
which resulted in being of any value for purely practical purposes, 
though this was invariably what Colonel v. Massenbach really 
intended. Nevertheless, we must allow that the mental work 
which he induced individual officers to devote themselves to, 
proved afterwards to be of great value to themselves and their 
subsequent careers. The organisation which he proposed, and 
in the main carried out, survived even the catastrophes of 1800 
and 1807, and its distinctive features have been adhered to to 
the present day. 

The first memoir addressed to the King by Colonel v. Massen- 
bach is dated January, 1802. This memoir was on the quedion 
of regulating, according to fixed principles, the work of the 
General Staff in peace, hitherto carried on without any system; 
and gives the ideas of the author himself on the subject, though 
not arranged with much system or method. 
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The first part dealt with the “ Order and rules by which we 
are to draw up a general plan of any military undertaldng,” 
and gave as examples a number of political complications and 
cases of war in which Prussia might possibly find herself involved. 
It is characteristic of Colonel v. Massenbach, who was one of the 
greatest admirers of Napoleon, that he never proposed a single 
case to be worked out which concerned a war between France 
and Prussia, 

In the second part, he shows the necessity of reports on tours. 
He also proposed to divide the country into three theatres of war, 
and the General Staff into three Brigades corresponding to them. 
For the topographical survey of the most important parts of the 
country he proposed the use of the scale of 1 : 20,000, and a larger 
one of 1 : 10,000, for the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of fortresses. He went, indeed, so far as proposing models of the 
Silesian mountains. 

Colonel V. Massenbach next condemned the principle of 
scattering General Staff officers in the provinces. In this he 
was certainly right, for at that time the peace organisation of the 
Army had no commands to which General Staff officers could 
have been permanently attached with advantage. On the other 
hand, he proposed that almost half of these officers should 
revert, after a certain time, from the General Staff to regimental 
duty, in order to supply the Amiy with a school of trained 
officers for Generals. 

After this followed directions to General Staff officers with 
regard to mamtaining the secrecy of official documents, keeping 
themselves acquainted with ail tactical and administrative 
changes in the Army, and as to the duties they would have to 
perform at peace manceuvres. Finally, Colonel v. Massenbach 
expressed a wish that the King should caU upon the Quarter- 
master-General (Chief of the General Staff) to furnish him 
directly with a verbal report on the proposed plans of operations 
for war, when fully worked out, as the Adjutant-General, who 
would otherwise be called upon to do tliis, would not, he main- 
tained, have sufficient time with his other duties to study 

R 2 
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thoroiiglily all General Staff projects, and furnisli the King with 
exhaustive reports on them. 

Frederick William III received the memoir very favourably, 
and referred it, after expressing his approval in general terms, 
to certain distinguished Generals for their opinion, viz., the 
Duke of Brunswick, Prince Hohenlohe, Field-Marshal v. Mollen- 
dorff, Lieutenant-General v. Geusau (Quartermaster-General), and 
Major-General v. Zastrow (Adjutant-General). 

All were highly jdeased with its merits as a whole. Serious 
objections were raised only by General v. Zastrow, who in fact 
appeared to have been made somewhat uneasy by the claims 
urged for the position of the Quartermaster-General in his 
relations with the King, although in the opinion which he 
submitted he refrained from expressing a judgment on this point 
which concerned himself personally. , 

Meanwhile, however, Colonel v. Massenbach, who did not 
reniain ignorant of the opinions, good or otherwise, that had 
been expressed on his project, prepared a second and better 
compiled memoir, slightly modified from the first, dated IDtIi 
November, 1802, which he prayed the King to submit to the 
j udgment of Generals v. Riichel and v. Tempelhoff. These agreed 
in the main with Massenbach, but General v. Tempelhoff found 
a good deal to object to in the details. They were of the same 
mind in opposing the aims of the memoir as regards the prelimi- 
nary working out of plans of operations. The latter they would 
allow to be of value as exercises only ; but whilst General v. 
Riichel urged “ that there are many more political combinations 
than are given as exampoles,” General v. Tempelliolf declared that 
it was “ very injudicious and hurtful to endeavour to extract from 
such dissertations an epitome to servo as directions to the Genera! 
in command.” “ No General,” ho added, “ would be satisfied at 
receiving such directions, and the less so the more he was confi- 
dent in his own ability.” 

The King (-hen referred the second mcmoii-, together with all 
the opinions expressed on it, ,in March, 1803, to Lieutenant- 
General V. Geusau, with an order to prepare a project for the 
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new organisation of the General Staff according to it. 

This was entrusted to Colonel v. Massenbach, who fuirillo.d 
the task by rapidly making a project in a third and 
fourtli memoir, the result being the issue of “ Instructions 
approved of by the King, dated the 25th November, 1803, for 
the Quartermaster-General’s Staff.” 

The Quartermaster-General’s Staff was now to consist of — 

1 Quartermaster-General. 6 Assistants. 

3 Lieutenant- Quartermaster- Generals. 6 Officers as surveyors {opden 

0 Quartermasters. gmgraphes), 

6 Lieutenant-Quartermastera. Q KoJonncnj'lger. 

To these were attached — • 

1 Inspector of plans, &c, 

2 Registrars of plans, &c. 

2 Engravers on copper. 

2 Office ’servants. 

An examination in surveying, fortification, tactics, and military 
art and history was made compulsory for the appointment of 
young officers to the General Staff. Further conditions were also 
imposed, yiz., as regirds integrity, reliability and thorough 
knowledge of regimental duty. The General Staff was divided 
into three equally strong Brigades, which were respectively 
charged with working out the eastern, southern and western 
theatres of war, together with the countries lying adjacent. 

The duties of the General Staff were divided into permanent 
and current work. 

The former consisted in developing the principles upon which 
military operations are carried out. Only what had been con- 
firmed by the Special Committee, consisting of the Quartermaster- 
General and the three Lieutenant-Quartermaster-Generals, was 
to be received and submitted for Koyal Assent. 

The current work embraced all military subjects, including 
the study of current literature, as well as the most careful work- 
ing out of all military problems, in which there was any 
possibility of the State becoming involved. 

Officers of the Qiiartermaster-GeneraTs Staff were, moreover, 
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ox[)e<‘tc(l to make themselves familiar with all military positions 
in anv way remarkable in Prussian territory, both from a 
clefe.nsive as well as an offensive point of view, that is to say, 
whether they could be used by the Prussian Army only or 
l)y the enemy a, s well, and this not in a general way, but in 
the most minute detail. 

The tours necessary for the above were to be used for collecting 
statistical information of every kind, which was to be kept up to 
date by constant reference, as regards changes, to the civil 
authorities. A triangulation was to form the basis of the 
survey, which however, was to be restricted to only what 
was most necessary. At the same time, maps, as well as all 
other work of the General Staff, were to be kept perfectly 
secret. 

55,769 thalers* were assigned to the Quartermaster-GeneraFs 
Staff for personal and other expenses, of which 10,800 thalers 
alone were for travelling expenses during the six summer months. 
Colonel V. Massenbach also succeeded in getting 18 attaclied 
officers added to the establishment, instead of the 6 attached 
olhcers, 6 officers as surveyors and 6 Kolonnenjager, as well as the 
Royal Sanction, dated 11th February, 1801, to some of his 
“ Explanations ” of the Instructions previously mentioned. By 
this he succeeded in getting some of his pet ideas made to hold 
good as supplementary. We thus find among the twelve “ Funda- 
mental Treatises ” • to be worked out by the General Staff, 
a treatise (No. 7) on the “ Way in which fortresses should be 
considered as playing a part in the Ordre de Bataille of Armies.” 
From remarks on routine work it is gathered that Massenliach 
tliouglit of providing the country with several larg(i cetilral 
fortresses and scattering broadcast an enormous number of 
smaller ones. The actual existence or non-existence of these 
naturally caused on his part certain modifications in working 
out the problems of the different cases of war. 

' Thirty-nine officers had originally intimated their intention 
ol competing at the first examination, held on the 15th February, 
’'T8,3(}5. Tliu is taken as 3s. 
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1804. This number was subsequently reduced, by voluntary 
retirement, to 29, of whom 22 passed, i.e., were appointed 
to the 22 new posts created in the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff (4 Lieutenant-Quartermasters and 18 attached officers). 
As a whole, the result of the examination was not satisfactory, 
A few of the candidates were taken with the intention of 
keeping them only for a short time on the General Staff, leaving, 
when the establishment of attached officers was reduced, as 
early as the year 1805, from 18 to 15. 

The year 1806 found the General Staff complete. It was 
distributed to the different Armies, but failed to save them from 
disaster. But it numbered in its ranks many men such as 
Scharnhorst, Knesebeck, Muffling, Valentini, Riihle and Boyen, 
who, later on, greatly distinguished themselves. 

The important services thus rendered to the General Staff by 
Colonel V. Massenbach, whose military career came to such an 
untimely end, at Prenzlau, must be regarded as marking a distinct 
stride in the gradual growth of the present General Staff; its 
weak points have been long ago remedied. The first step 
towards improvement, after the disastrous war, was taken 
by Colonel v. Scharnhorst. A memoir of his, written in the 
beginning of the year 1808, starts with the war organisation 
of the Prussian Army in three Army Corps, and fixes the number 
of General Staff officers necessary for war, in accordance with 
this, at — 

1 Quarterniaster-Genoral (Major-General), 

1 Lioutenant-Quartermaster-General (Colonel), 

4 Quartermasters (Majors). 

8 Lieutenant-Quartermasters (Captains.). 

12 Attached officers (Lieutenants). 

Total, 2G Officers. 

The duties of these officers in war were to be regulated by a 
set of Special Instructions approved of by the King. These were 
not to be taken as a guide by General Staff officers only. They 
were to be communicated to the Generals of the Army as well, 
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“so that evory officer of tlio former, on the one hand, sliould 
know exactly what he had to do and wdiat was expected of him, 
and, on the other, that the latter should be cognizant of the duties 
of a GenerarStaff Officer, so that misunderstandings, over- 
lapping, wrong expectations, or accusations might be avoided.” 

The practical training of General Staff officers was to be kept up 
in peace time by ensuring an accurate knowledge of the condition 
and the tactical manoeuvres of troops, a general knowledge of the 
country, by exercises in the movements of troops in the fiehl, and 
finally, by being employed in surveying. The summer tours were 
to be reduced to three months (partly for the sake of economy), 
and were not to be restricted to Prussia alone, but were to 
comprise foreign countries as well, “ in so far as they might 
possibly form a theatre of operations for a Prussian Army at any 
future time.” 

Knowledge in detail of certain tracts of country was to be 
connected with military history and thus afford opportunities 
for closely studying the effect cvhioli ground has on the liandling 
of troops. Pinally, the younger General Staff officers were to be 
practised in the autumn of every year, after the manmuvres, in 
reconnaissance of ground, choosing roads for troops, places for 
bivouacing, and in similar duties. 

Whilst the greater portion of the General Staff was to be 
stationed, as before, in Berlin and Potsdam, some officers w^ere 
to be permanently attached in the provinces to tlie Generals 
they would be told off to in war, with the double object of estab- 
lishing mutual confidence and bringing them closer in contact 
with the troops. 

The estabhshment fixed on the principles of this scheme 
required 36,000 thalers (£5,400) for the General Staff, of which 
9,100 thalers were for tours, &c. This, in proportion to the 
general reduction at that time of military expenditure, does 
not show a very great reduction from the former sum of 61,000 
thalers. 

The Army List of the year 1808 shows — 

1 Liciitctiant-Qitartcrraaster-Griiefal (Major-General v. Scharnliorst). 

2 Quarterniasters, 
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C) TJei’tcnant-Quartcrmastcrs. 

10 Attached, officers. 

lo Extra officers, giving a total cf 34 oOeerS. 

After tlie Army liad been divided into 3 “ Govermnonts ” 
and 6 Brigades (forming the cadres of 3 Army Corps and 6 
Divisions on a war footing), from the year 1809 one General Staff 
officer was attached permanently to each Brigade, and one or 
ttvo to each Government. 

The Prussian General Staff again appears in a distinct form 
in the campaign of 1812 against Eiissia. There were 20 General 
Staff officers of all ranks, besides 9 Adjutants, in the Prussian 
Auxiliary Corps of 21,000 men, viz. 

With the General Commanding-in-Chief (Lieutenant-General 
V. Grawert) — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

1 Quartermaster. 

4 Lieutenants of the General Staff. - 

Vvhth the Second in Command (Lieutenant-General v. Yorck)-— 

1 Major 1 

1 Captain i- of the General Staff. 

1 Lieutenant J 

1 Major^ . „ 1 1 attached to the General Staff. 

1 Captain of Cavalry J 


V/illi the Commander of the Infantry — 

2 Majors I of the General Staff; 

1 Lieutenant J 

2 Lieutenants attached to the General Staff. 


With the Commander of the Cavalry — 

1 Quartermaster. 

2 Lieutenants of the General Staff. 

1 Lieutenant attached to the General Staff. 


This strong contingent of General Staff officers was caused, 
in the first place,, by the fact that the position of Commander- 
in-Gliief was held by two officers. On the other band, we cac 
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see tliat it was intended to give to a large number of General 
Staff officers the opportunity of actually practising what they 
had learnt in the last four years of peace. 

The war of 1813-14 brought, with the uiie.’cpected appearance 
of an Army which had been quietly formed in peace, a corre- 
sponding increase in the General Staff. Besides being employed 
at the headquarters of Armies, the officers belonging to it were 
attached to Army Corps and Brigades. From one to two General 
Staff officers were attached to each of the latter formations, 
which, being composed of all arms, corresponded to Divisions of 
the present day. There was this difference, however, from 
former custom, viz., they were attached to the Brigade itself 
and not to the person of its Commander, and consequently were 
not affected by a change of Brigadiers. 

We shall not be wrong in assuming that the officers belonging 
to the General Staff took their full share in the great events of 
those years. The work done by the Headquarters Staff of the 
Silesian Army may be taken as an example of efficiency even at 
the present day. 

When the war came to a close, «.c., after the second Peace 
of Paris, the General Staff v/as consolidated, so that one portion 
was kept” together in Berlin under its own special Chief as the 
“ Great General Staff,” and the other distributed as “ Army 
General Staff ” among Army Corps and Divisional commands, 
and consequently kept very closely connected with the troops. 
The whole of the General Staff was then under the Second 
Department of the War Ministry, and from this position it was 
not released until 1821, in which year the King, on the 2bt]i 
January, appointed General v. Muffling sole Chief of the Genm'al 
Staff of the Army.* By this decree the General Staff obtained 

* Lieiiicnant-General Freiherr v. MiUfliug ((iallod Weiss) held l;h(‘ post of 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army from the 2.'jth January, 1821, to tlio 
28th November, 1829. He reorganised the general survey of the country; wliieh 
had been neglected to the very verge of rain, including both tlie triangidalion 
and the topographical survey. A system of hill shading, in use u}) to the present 
day, is still called after his name ; and, under his direction, Stall' tours for 
General Staff officers were introduced. 

Lioutoiiant-General v. Krauseneek was Chief of the General Staff of the Army 
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an independent position directly under the ]<’mperor, -wliicb ir 
has retained to the present day. 

We may regard this circumstance as one of the most important 
causes of the splendid achievements of the General Staff in 
recent campaigns. The fact that the Prussian General Staff is 
quite different from the General Staffs of most other great Arn}ies 
as regards this particular question, certainly justifies a very close 
examination of the considerations which bear on this point. 

The result of this must surely convince us that even if the 
Prussian General Staff had not already enjoyed the advantage 
of being directly under the Emperor for more than 80 years, 
other causes, arising partly from progressive changes in the form 
of government, partly from developments in military organisation, 
and partly from innovations in military matters generally, would 
certainly have secured for it the position it now holds. 

The position held by the Chief of the General Staff is, in fact, 
a matter of the greatest importance. 

It cannot be denied that it is essential for war purposes tliat 
the same man who is charged with the necessary preparations in 
peace should be entrusted with the conduct of the operations in 

from the. 28th November, 1820, to the 9th May, 1848. It will be shown furtlier 
on, in the chapter on autumn manoeuvres, wliat excellent services he rendered 
in this most important subject. After him the post was filled by Lieutenant 
General v. Royer from the 13th May, 1848, during whose tenure of office tours 
for practising the duties of the General Staff with the different Army Corps 
were established. The great experience which General v. Eeyer had gained 
as a General Staff officer of the advanced guard of the Army of Silesia, in the 
campaign of 1813-14, was turned to account by him in a most practical and 
instructive way. He died on the 7th October, 1867. * 

General Field-Marshal Graf v. Moltke was Chief of the General Staff of the Army 
from tive 29tli October, 1857, till the 10th August, 1888. We shall show furthf'.r 
on in this work the immense strides the Prussian General Staff made during this 
period. The campaigns of 1804, 1806 and 1870-71 bear witness to this of 
themselves and make other allusions appear superflurms. 

General Field-Marshal Graf v. Moltke, who was appointed President of the 
Oefence Committee, was succeeded on the 10th August, 1888, by General 
Graf V. Waldersee, who afterwards became Field-Marshal. This officer was 
Gimeral Officer Commanding Ninth Army Corps from the 2nd February, 1891, 
and subs quently Army Inspector; he also went out in command of the Allied 
FuTC. s in China ; he died in 1904. 

General Graf v. Schlieffen has been Chief of the General Staff of the Army 
since the 7th February. 1891. 
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war. This is evidently absolutely necessary owing to the rapidity 
with whicli well-organised Armies can be changed from a peace 
to a war footing and strategically concentrated on the frontier 
by railway. If the arrangements for the latter operation, which 
really forms a commencement of the campaign, were left till the 
last moment, precious time would be lost and fatal delays caused. 
It is just as absurd, on principle, that it should be expected that 
any man, called upon at the last moment, could undertake the 
direction of warlike operations, after a fixed direction had been 
given them by a strategical concentration by railway, which had 
been prepared beforehand in peace by another man and had 
already been set in motion. 

Consequently, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
Cliief of the General Stafi of the Army, both in peace and war, 
should be one and the same man. 

In countries where the Chief of the General Staff is under the 
Minister of War, it is possibly taken for granted that the latter, 
without whose knowledge and authority the preparatory business 
cannot be carried out, would himself take over the whole of the 
duties of Cliief of the General Staff of the Army at the most 
critical moment. This is, however, a terrible mistake. In the 
first place, it would be next to impossible that a man would be 
found who possessed at the same time the necessary qualifications 
of a War Minister and of a Chief of the General Staff, tliat is to 
say, was equally master of the art of military administration ami 
of handling Armies. Besides, the choice of a War Minister in 
many countries is often restricted by political considerations, 
such as his parliamentary connections. 

And even if such an exceptional man as this could bo found, 
he could not possibly fill both appointments referred to in war 
time. It would be impossible even for the most talented man. 
Consc(piently, one of these most important and responsible 
posts would have to be placed in other hands at a critical 
moment. Again, should the War Minister be unable, on war 
breaking out, to carry on the duties of Chief of the General 
Staff, which, perhaps, he might have done during peace, then, 
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certainly no one wlio liad served under Hm during tliis time 
would be found able to do so, for lie would neitber possess the 
requisite autliority nor be trusted to the extent necessary. In 
fact, the. man who had not been supposed capable of carrying on 
the duties of such an important post in peace, could certainly 
not be given far greater responsibilities in war. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Army must hold, in 
peace, a separate and independent position. Like Generals 
holding commands, he must be directly under the Emperor. 
He will then know best how to train his officers so as to 
render good service in war. It is thus evident that the step 
taken in Prussia in 1821 was a right one. 

The General Staff "was soon reduced again on economical 
grounds. Notably, the General Staff officers hitherto attached 
to Divisions were abolished during peace time. 

The following was the establishment of the General Staff, 
fixed according to Royal Order, dated 11th January, 1824 : — 

1 LicMitcnant-Geiioral as Chief. 

13 Colonels (9 Chiefe of the Cener.al Staff with Army Corps, 3 Chiets 
in the Great General Staff, and 1 Chief of the General Staff 
attached to the Inspector-General of Artillery). 

13 Field Officers (9 on the staffs of Army Corps and 4 on. the Great 
General Staff'). 

10 Captains (9 on the staffs of Army Corps). 

9 Lieutenants (on the Great General Staff), 

Total, 46 Officers. 

The war formation at that time required the following 

3 Army commands : 3 General Offleers, 6 Field Officers, G Captains, 

6 Lieutenants. 

9 Army Corps : 9 General Officers or Colonels, 9 Field Officers, 9 Captains. 

3() .UivisioTUH .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 36 „ 

9 Cavalry Divisions .. .. .. .. .. .. 9 ,, 

Comnumdor-in-Chiefs headquarters, 2 General Offieers, 4 Field Officers, 
2 Captains. . .. 

Total ..101 Olliecrs. 
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Thus the peace establishment was considerably less than 
one-half of what was required for war— a state of affairs 
which was exceedingly dangerous, Tliis was the more so, 
as at that time General ^ Staff officers were not often changed, 
and consequently there was no sufficient reserve of regimental 
officers who had served on the General Staff and could be 
reckoned on in case of emergency. 

The events of the years 1848 to 1850 disclosed many im- 
perfections, chiefly caused by certain economies which had 
been carried to excess in preceding years. This led to 
a fresh work of re-organisation, the final result of which forms 
the foundation of the German Army as it exists at the preseiit 
moment. 

Attention was soon turned to the General Staff. It was 
given a new establishment as early as the 7th April, 1853, by 
which General Staff officers were again attached to Divisions , in 
peace. The increase in the peace footing thus obtained was 
met by a corresponding decrease in the war footing of the Army 
in another way (2 Infantry Divisions, of 12 battalions each, 
forming an Army Corps, instead of 4 Divisions of 6 battalions 
each). This was a more favourable proportion between the peace 
and war establishments at the time. 

The peace establishment was as follows : — 

1 Lieutenant-General as Chief 1 , . 

, o 1 1 r ^3 hitherto. 

13 Colonels J 

32 Field Officers (9 on the staffs of Army Corps, IS on those of Divisiuns, 
and 5 on the Great General Staff). 

18 Captains (9 on the staffs of Army Cor[)S and 9 on the (Mrcfat General 
Staff). 


Total, (M Officers. 

The war establishment was reckoned at 83 officers (18 officers 
less than hitherto), so that the peace footing was only 19 officers 
short, i.e., about a fourth. The supply for this deficiency could 
be counted on, after the necessity of the periodical return of 
General Staff officers to regimental duty was again recognised. 
The mobilisatioii whicli took place in the summer of the year 
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1859 showed no difficulty in increasing the number of General 
Staff officers. 

But, on tlie other band, difficulties arose in the Ciampaign of 
1864 which could only be remedied by raising the peace establish- 
ment. No systematic mobilisation of whole Army Corps took 
place in this campaign, but only that of certain separate Divisions. 
Whereas, however, the General Staffs of Army Corps remained 
behind at their posts occupied with their peace duties, the Divisions 
were re-formed into Army Corps at the seat of war. The extra 
number of General Staff officers required in consequence of this 
was met by detaching officers from the Great General Staff. But 
the latter was then barely able to carry on its own duties. An 
increase of the General Staff was therefore determined on, 
together with the strict separation of a special establishment 
of the General Staff for purely scientific purposes, to ensure the 
continuity of which, certain specially fitted officers were to be 
retained and exempted from the usual spells of regimental 
duty. 

The establishment fixed by Eoyal Order of the 5th August, 
1865, and which had reference to these requirements, was, how- 
ever, never actually carried into effect. Want of funds at the 
time, as well as the differences which arose between the Government 
and a certain party of the representatives of the country on the 
question of regulating the administration of the public finances, 
prevented the increase in the establishment actually taking place 
till the spring of the year 1866. 

The events of this year brought the proposed increase again 
to the front, and led to the establishment on which ou'r present 
organisation is based, being fixed by Royal Order of the 31st 
January, 1867. The considerable augmentatioh of the General 
Staff on this occasion arose not only from the increase of the 
Prussian Army by three Army Corps, but more especially from 
the necessity which had been felt during the campaign of 1866 
of leaving a sufficient number of supcrniunerary or extra 
■ General Staff officers behind to take permanent charge of the 
military organisation of the railway traffic, and to be ready for 
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any new contingencies that might arise in the course of the 
campaign, when the whole army wai mobilised. 

In spite of the reduction in numbers at headquarters of Armies, 
and the fact that four staffs were not appointed (those of the 
Ill and IV Army Corps were not formed at all, and the YII and 
Vlir Army Corps formed the nucleus of the Staff of the 
Commander of the Elbe and Maine Armies), and several Cavalry 
Divisions were not formed, still lOo General Staff officers were 
gradually employed in one way or another exclusive of Railway 
Staff officers. Thus, the assumed war establishment of 83 
officers was very considerably exceeded, for the peace footing 
of G4 officers had to be increased by 41, he,, about two-fifths 
of the whole number actually required. 

The following was the establishment fixed by Royal Order of 
the 31st January, 1867 

Haupt-Etat.^^ (Main Establ'shment.) 

] Chitf of the General Staff of the Army. 

3 Chiefs of Sections of the Great General Staff. 

I'l Chiefs of the General Staff of Army Corps. 

1 Chief of the General Staff with the General Inspection of the Artillery. 
7 Field Officers in the Great General Staff. 

12 Field Officers on the staffs of Army Corps. 

25 Field Officers on the staffs of Divisions (including 1 for the Cavalry 
Division of the Guard). 

15 Captains on the Great General Staff. 

12 Captains on the staffs of Army Corps. 

Total, 88 Officers. 

“ Nehen-EtatJ’ (Subsidiary Establisliineiif;) (for scientific 
purposes). 

4 Chiefs of Sections n 

0 Field Officers I belonging to the Gn at General Staff. 

12 Captains J 

Total, 21 Officers. 

A grand total of lOD officers, of which 46 officers, i.r., 
4-2-2 per cent., belonged to the Great General Staff, whilst the 
old establishment of 64 officers showed only 17, i.e., only 2G-G 
per cent, as belonging to it. 
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The analogous formation for the Kingdom of Saxony and the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, adding to the above eight and two 
officers respectively, brought the peace footing for the Army of 
the North German Confederation up to 119 officers. This was the 
state of affairs on the declaration of war in 1870-71, which made 
great demands on the available number of officers. The original 
organisation of the Army on taking the field was as follows : — 

1. Headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in the Field (His Majesty the King) — 

1 Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

1 Quartermaster-General. 

3 Chiefs of Sections. 

.3 i’iekl Officers (including 1 of the Royal Saxon Army).* 

(5 Captains, &c. 

Total, 14 Officers. 

To which should be added, from the fact of their being so 
closely connected during the whole of the campaign with the 
General Staff — 

1 Intendant-General of the Army. 

1 Chief of Military Telegraphs. 

2. Command of the I Army — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

1 Chief Quartermaster. 

1 Field Officer. 

2 Captains. 

1 First Lieutenant, 

Total, 6 Officers, 

3. Command of the II Army — 

1 Chief of the General Staff 

1 Chief Quartermaster. 

2 Field Officers. 

2 Captains. 

2 First Lieutenants. 

Total, 8 Officers. 

* The Chief of the General Staff of the Army had two Adjutants told off to 
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4. Command of the III Army — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

1 Chief Quartermaster. 

1 Field Officer. 

3 Captains. 

2 First Lieutenants. 

Total, 8 Officers. 

To which should be added 1 Bavarian, 1 Wiirtembiirg, and 1 
Baden officer. 

5. Each Line of Communications of the three Armies liad a 
Chief of the General Staff, in ail three officers. 

6. Military Government of the Rhine — Districts of the VI 1, 
VIII and XI Army Corps — 

1 Cliief of the General Staff. 

1 Field Officer. 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

Total, 4 Officers. 

7. Military Government of the Districts lying on the sea-coast— 
Districts of the I, II, IX and X Army Corps — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

1 Field Officer. 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

Total, 4 Officers. 

8. General Command of mobilised troops in the Districts of 
the I, II, IX and X Army Corps^ — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

1 Field Officer. 

2 Captains. 

Total, 4 Officers. 

9. Military Government of Berlin— Districts of the III and IV 
Army Corps— 

! Field Officer. 
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10. Military Government of Posen — ^Districts of tlie V and VI 
^rmy Corps — ^ 

1 Field OfScer. 

11. Army Corps Commands of the Guard Corps and Army 
Corps, Nos. I to XI — 

each, ■ 1 Chief of the Staff. 

r Field Officer. 

2 Captains. 

Total, 48 Officers for the 12 Army Corps. , 

12. 2 Infantry Divisions of the Guard, 22 Infantry Divisions, 

I Cavalry Division of the Guard, 6 Cavalry Divisions, 1 Landwelir 
Division of the Guard, and 3 Reserve Divisions, giving a total of 
35 Divisions — 

I Field Officer or Captain each, or a total of 35 officers for the 35 Divisions. 

13. 

1 General Staff officer with the Wiirterabnrg Field Division. 

The grand total of the above shows 138 mobilised Prussian 
General Staff officers in the field, to which should be added 23 
extra officers acting on the Great General Staff who were stationary. 
For this war strength of 161 officers there was a peace footing 
of 109 officers only. Consequently an increase of almost one-half 
had to be made. 

Of the other German troops, Saxony, in addition to 1 General 
Staff officer at the Commander-in-Chiefs headquarters, had 10 
General Staff officers with her Army Corps and the headquarters 
of the Army of the Meuse, which was formed in the early part 
of the campaign ; Hesse had 1 officer at the headquarters of the 

II Army, and 2 officers with her Division; Bavaria, in addition 
to some officers at the headquarters of the III Army, had 24 
officers with her two Army Corps (there was a General Staff officer 
attached to each Infantry or Cavalry Brigade) ; Wurtemburg, 
in addition to 1 officer at the headquarters of the III Army, had 
8 General Staff officers with her Field Division (there was a 
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General StafE officer to each Brigade) ; and Baden, in addition 
to 1 officer at the headquarters of the III Army, had 4 General 
Staff officers with her Field Division, 

Tliere were, therefore, altogether about 200 General Staff 
officers with the mobilised forces of Germany at the outset of the 
campaign. 

ThivS number was raised during the war by the formation of 
new Army Commands, Army Corps, Reserve Divisions and 
Military Governments of the occupied parts of the enemy’s 
territory (a corresponding reduction in the Military Governments 
at home should be set against this), so that at the close of the 
campaign there were 155 Prussian officers alone holding posts on 
the General Staff with mobilised troops, giving an increase of 17 
officers from the opening of the campaign. 

After peace was restored, the XIV and XV Army Corps formed, 
and the officers of the Grand Ducal Hessian, Baden, and Mecklen- 
burg Forces at the same time amalgamated with the Prussian 
Army, the peace establishment of the Prussian General Staff 
was fixed as follows : — 


1 Chief of tlie General Staff of the Army (one of Jiis Adjutants waa 
borne on the establishment of the Adjvtantur and the other 
on that of the General Staff). 

14 Chiefs of the General Staff of Army Corps (the Guard and Army 
Corps Nos. I to XI iuc., and the XIV and XV Army Corps). 

1 Chief of the General Staff with the General Inspection of the 
Artillery. 

4 Chiefs of Sections of the Great General Staff. 

14 Field Officers on the staffs of Army Corps. 

30 Field Officers on the staffs of Divisions (including one with the 
Cavalry Division of the Guard and one with the Hessian 
Division (the 25th) ). 

10 Field Officers of the Great General kStaff. 

14 Captains on the staffs of Army Corps, 

18 Captains of the Great General Staff, 


Total, 106 Officers. 
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6. Nehen-Etat. 

4 Chiefs of Sections. 

7 Field Officers. 

18 Captains. 

Total, 29 Officers. 

Making a grand total of 135 ofiicers. 

The establishment for 1875 shows a further increase in the 
Haii'pt-Etat of 6 Field Officers, the object of adding these to 
the Great General Stafi being that a sufficient number of military 
instructors for the War Academy should be furnished by the 
Great General Staff without interfering with the proper discharge 
of its other duties. The Haupt-Etat was further increased on 
the 1st January, 1876, by an additional Captain, on the formation 
of the Cavalry Division* of the XV Army Corps ; and again on 
the 1st April, 1878, by an additional Field Officer, with a view of 
attaching officers of the General Staff to important Military 
Governments. The Nehen-Etat was also increased in the year 
1875 by 2 Chiefs of Sections, 1 Field Officer and 4 Captains, in 
order to bring the survey entirely under the sole direction of the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army, and properly organise the 
increased duties that it had been called on to undertake. It was 
again increased by an additional Captain on the 1st April, 1882, 
to take charge of the Kecord Section of the Survey, which has to 
keep maps corrected up to date. 

Thus the numbers became — 

Haupt-Etat, 113 Officers, 

Neben-Etai, 37 „ 

Total, 150 Officers. 

It was laid down by Imperial Order of the 27th December, 
1881, that in future there was to be a Quartermaster-General 
belonging to the General Staff in peace as well as in war. 
Ill all General Staff matters he was to be regarded as 
the representative of the Chief of the General Staff of the 
* Wlncli has since been again disbanded. 
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Army, and as Director as regards the Chiefs of Sections of the 
Great General Staff {Haup-Etat and Nehen-Etat), the Chiefs of 
the General Staff with Army Corps, and with the General 
Inspection of the Artillery, 

In the year 1886 the General Staff was increased hy five addi- 
tional Captains in the Haup-Etat and two additional captains in 
th&Nehen-Etab. 

With this a General Staff officer was allotted to each of the 
Military Governments of Cologne and Mayenee, and one to the 
Commandantship of Posen. A Captain was posted to the 
newly-formed 33rd Division and one to the staff of the XV 
Army Corps respectively. The two additional Captains of the 
Neben-Etai were employed on the Survey, to which another 
Captain was subsequently added in 1888. 

The appointment of Quartermaster-General, created in 1881, 
was abolished in 1889. Three Chief Quartermasters (Lieutenant- 
Generals or Major-Generals) were appointed instead, and these, 
so far as their work or duties were concerned, were placed 
immediately under the Chief of the General Staff. It was also 
laid down that the senior Chief Quartermaster in Berlin was 
to act as the representative of the Chief of the General Staff 
unless special orders were given to the contrary. The Chief of 
the General Staff was at the same time instructed to entrust one 
of the Chief Quartermasters with the general supervision of the 
training, &c,, of the Railway Regiment and Balloon Detachment.* 

A Captain was next attached to each Chief Quartermaster as 
“Adjutant.” The Nehen-Etat was consequently increased by 
three additional officers. The Great General Staff was again 
increased by three Pield Officers as “ Commissioners of Lines of 
Railway,” and six Field Officers as “ Railway Commissioners.” 

By Imperial Order of the 20th February, 1890, the Great 
General Staff was further increased by the following : — 

1 Chief of a Section (Major- Ueueral). 

4 Chiefs of Sections (Colonels). 

6 Field Officers. 

7 Captains. 

* On the 1st April, 1899, the Railway, Telegraph and Balloon IroopT^o 
placed under the newly formed Inspection of Communication troops. 
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The Nehen-Etat was also inereased by three Field Officers. One 
Captain was, however, taken from the staff of the XV Army 
Corps. 

The General Staff of the Prussian Army thus consisted of 

а. Haupt-Etai. 

1 Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

3 Chief Quartermasters. 

6 Chiefs of Sections. 

19 Chiefs of Sub-sections. 

117 Officers. 

Total, 146 Officers. 

б, Nehen-Etat. 

1 Clrief of the Survey. 

5 Chiefs of Sections. 

62 Officers. 

Total, 68 Officers. 

To the above should be added : — 

14 Field Officers as Commissioners of Lines of Railway. 

6 Field Officers as Railway Commissioners. 

As well as some 74 Lieutenants attached for duty. 

Bavaria has a peace establishment of 24 General Staff officers, 
Saxony 11, and Wiirtemburg 7. 

During the succeeding years the following increases and 
changes took place in the Great General Staff : — 

1894 : One Field Officer (for the Central control of Surveys), 
one Captain (Chief Quartermaster- Adjutant). 1897 : Of 20 posts 
for Field Officers as Railway Line and Railway Commissioners, 
three were changed into Colonel’s and three into Captain’s 
appointments. 

On the 1st April, 1898, the Nehen-Etct was amalgamated 
with the Haupt-Etat. About half of the officers belonging to the 
former Nehen-Etat were taken into the General Staff, the re- 
mainder continued as “ attached to the Great General Stafi.” 
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From this time on, 93 officers (16 Chiefs, 77 Field Officers and 
Captains) were told off as General Staff with troops, the re- 
mainder being designated as Great General Staff. 

The latter now consisted of the following 

1 Quartermaster-Geiioral* T vvliom as Chief of the Survey. 

•3. Chief Quartermasters J 

14 Chiefs of Sections (BrigacUers or Colonels). 

97 Field Officers or Captains. 

Total, 115 Officers. 

And about 100 First Lieutenants attached for training. 

Also 20 Railway Line and Railway Commissioners. 

Of whom 3 Field Officers (Colonels). 

14 „ 

3 Captains, 1st Class. 

To these must be added two retired officers (Field Officers or 
Captains) for work in the Historical Section and Library. 

In 1899 the establishment was increased by one Eailway Line 
Commissioner (Field Officer) and two pensioned (retired) officers. 
In 1901 it was further increased by one Field Officer as Railway 
Line Commissioner. 

The General Staff with troops has been increased by four 
Field Officers and five Captains, owing to the formation of new 
commands, during the years 1899 to 1904. 

The arrangement of the duties of the Great General Staff— 
among the Chief (Quartermasters and Section Chiefs — depends on 
the instructions given by the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, 
and comprises : — 

1. The preparation of the German Army and fortresses for 
war, the transport of troops during the mobilisation and con- 
centration of the Army. 

2. Obtaining information as to foreign Armies and Navies, 
and their progressive development, following military operations 
in foreign countries. 

3. Trainmg officers for the General Staff, including those for 

* This designation has since been adopted again for the Senior Chief Quarter- 
master. . : ' 
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duty witli troops and those officers attached to the Great General 
Staff for General Staff work. 

4. Study of the latest questions regarding fortifications, rifles 
and guns. 

5. Arrangement of the Imperial manoeuvres. 

6. Military histories. 

The Survey Department consists of the Trigonometrical, 
Topographical and Cartographical Sections. 

The Trigonometrical Section has to cover the whole coimtry 
with a network of triangulation which serves for scientific and 
State purposes, as well as for the foundation of the topographical 
survey. It has also to determine all heights for the same 
purposes. 

On every German square mile ten stations in stonework and a 
number of towers and other suitable buildings must be fixed. 
The Trigonometrical Section has to carry out the same work in 
the States of the German Confederation, with which an arrange- 
ment has been come to in the matter. 

The Topographical Section carries out the topographical 
survey of Prussia and of the other German States, with the excep- 
tion of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden and Hesse, which 
are doing their own. The surveys are carried out almost exclusively 
on a scale of 1 : 25,000. To keep maps corrected up to date 
special reconnaissances are made. 

The work of the Cartographical Section consists in — 

A. Preparing, printing and distributing : (1) The plane table 
maps, scale 1 : 25,000 ; (2) the maps of the German Empire, 
scale 1 : 100,000 (plain and coloured) ; (3) the topographical 
general maps of the German Empire, scale 1 : 200,000 ; (4) the 
topographical special map of Central Europe, scale 1 : 200,000. 

B. Preparing maps for special objects, e.gr., maps of environs 
of garrisons, of theatres of war, plans of battlefields, maps of 
China and South-West Africa. 

C. Preparing maps for Army use, such as plans of garrisons, 
maps for manoeuvres, field days and instructional purposes, 

D. The custody and keeping corrected all maps, and their issue. 
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E, The execution of all drawing and printing work required 
by the Great General Staff, 

The Great General Staff, together with the Survey Departineut, 
consists of — 

270 officers (including officers attached for duty). 

289 higher grade officials and 63 lower grade officials. 

2. The Staff College. 

The Staff College having been placed, as regards instruc- 
tion, under the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, by Im- 
perial Order of the 21st November, 1872, it appears desirable 
to give a short description of the history and organisation 
of this Institution, which may be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as a training establishment or school for the General Staff. 

The Staff College owes its origin to the experiences of the 
Great King in the Seven Years’ War, and, indeed, to no small 
extent to the great decline in quality which took place in the 
officers of the Prussian Army, the best of whom had fallen 
on the field of battle. The national body of officers {OffizierJwrps), 
with a code of honour laid down by Erederiok William I, 
was unable to preserve its original quality intact during the trials 
of a long and costly war, and was obliged to fill up gaps with 
many men of a very inferior stamp, to whom not only the old 
Prussian officer’s spirit, but military training as well, were en- 
tirely wanting. The King himself wrote as follows to Fouque 
on the 27th April, 1764 

“ As regards the private soldier, it will be precisely the same 
as it was before the war. But as regards the officer, the case 
is one of the greatest anxiety to me. With the object of 
making officers attentive to their duties, and giving them the 
power of reasoning for themselves, I have them now instructed 
in the Art of War, and they are taught to form tlunr own 
judgment on everything they do. You will, of course, 
see, my dear fellow, that this method will not succeed Avith every- 
body, but that, at the same time, we shall eventually get from the 
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whole body certain men who will not only in course of time be 
generals by virtue of their rank, but, what is more, possess the 
necessary qualifications. ” 

But the King did not stop with the introduction of this training, 
which was carried on in the principal garrisons. He went further, 
inasmuch as he desired his Army to be augmented by a scientific 
element, and this led to the foundation of the “ Hew Academy,’’' 
for which Institution the necessary building land and grounds, 
on which our present Staft College (Anijy’s Akademie) stands, 
were acquired as early as the latter part of the autumn of 1763. 

The organisation of the Institution, which was intended by 
the Great King for the training of young noblemen, both for 
the military and diplomatic services, was undertaken forthwith 
under the direction of the King himself, by Major-General v. 
Buddenbrock,* who had been Chief of the Cadet Corps from the 
year 1759. 

The new Institution was opened on the 1st March, 1766, 
under the name of Amdemie des Nobles, of which the first students 
were 16 selected cadets ; and we find the King himself carrying 
out a minute inspection"of it as early at the 9th March of the 
same year. 

Major-General v. Buddenbrock was appointed Director. The 
instructional personnel consisted of 5 governors, 5 professors, 
and a master of the French language. It received a total annual 
fixed allowance of 21,000 thalers (£3,150), so that the cost of 
instruction of each student was 1,400 thalers (£210) per head 
per annum. The King himself framed the Instructions on train- 
ing, instruction and interior economy. 

With the exception of some difficulties caused by the variable 
characteristics of certain masters and instructor’s imported from 
France, the Institution, on the whole, developed itself in accord- 

* Tlie statement made by the Belgian Captain Lahiire (compare his work on 
the General Staff, page 79), that Frederick II selected a French officer as the 
first Director of this establishment, is incorrect. There was certainly no neces- 
sity for such a step after the experience of the Seven Years’ War. The ap- 
pointment has never at any time been held by an officer taken from the French 
'.service.;. 
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ance witli the King’s intentions, so far as the training of useful 
officers was concerned. 

The King himself says, in his historical work *. “I’Academie 
prospera et fournit des officiers.” Of 140 students who entered 
the Institution up to the date of the King’s death, 104 left as 
military officers, and we find 6 holding the rank of G-eneral 
officer as early as 1806. 

During the reign of Frederick William II the character of 
the Institution, wliich was now called the Academie Militaire, 
remained unchanged. A set of Instructions, issued on the 7th 
June, 1790, having reference to the many alterations that had 
taken place in military matters, is a proof of the interest which 
the King took in the Institution. 

Frederick William III enlarged the Institution, and gave it 
the name of Adeliche MUitair Akademie in the year 1804. In 
addition to the Inspector-General, Lieutenant-General v. Riichel, 
and the Director, Colonel v. Kleist, there were 8 professors, 5 
governors (3 of them being Captains), and 13 civil and military 
instructors for 15 royal and 30 boarding students. 

The Academy, completely broken up by the events of 1806, 
was not re-established in the new army organisation which 
followed. It had hitherto furnished the Army with well-prepared 
material for forming officers, similar to the Selecia of the Cadet 
Corps of the present day, but the establishment which was now 
founded under the name of “ General War School,” or “ General 
Military Academy ” (“ Allgemeine Knegsschule ” or Allffemeine 
MUitair Akademie), by Royal Order of the 3rd May, 1810, was 
intended to carry out a far more extensive programme. The 
hitherto existing military training institutions, viz., the Encrineer 
Academy founded at Potsdam in 1788, the Artillery Academy 
founded at Berlin in 1791, and the Academy for Youn«- Officers 
founded at Berlin in 1804, were, in fact, simultaneously aboli.slied. 
The latter, originally a voluntary society, had been given a more 
permanent character under the leadersliip of Scharnhorst, 
who himself gave instruction in strategy, tactics, the use of 
field artillery, and the duties of the General Stall. Frederick 


William III granted to this institution an annual allowance of 
3,000 thalers (£450) on the 21st June, 1804, ordering at the 
same time that young officers who had studied the elementary 
principles of the military and mathematical sciences and passed 
the necessary examination, and who desired to prosecute their 
studies further in the higher and applied branches of these 
sciences, should receive instruction in logic, pure and applied 
mathematics, artillery, fortiiioation, the attack and defence of 
fortresses, tactics, strategy, military geography and assistance 
in the study of the history of the most instructive wars. The 
practical exercises were to include : — Artillery practice in 
firing shot, &c., mortar practice, manoeuvring, constructing 
a field work, working out military projects with reference to 
ground in the neighbourhood of Berlin, and instruction in the 
use of surve 3 dng instruments. The course lasted from the. lat 
Septemberto the21stMarch. All officers of the ‘‘Berlin Inspection” 
and 20 officers of other garrisons had a right to go through the 
course. The former could also receive instruction in other sciences 
if they so desired. It is easy to perceive in this organisation 
traces of the main principles on which the present Staff College 
is founded. 

The Institution which was founded in 1810 had, however, 
to undertake more extensive work. According to the desire of 
the King, expressed as early as the 8th September, 1809, to 
Major-General v. Liibzow, it was intended to form a school 
of instruction for all arms of the service, to take the place 
of those Institutions which were confined to training officers 
for one particular arm. The prospectus for the year 1810 
lays down the object of the Institution as being to “prepare 
useful and in every way meritorious servants of the State, 
but especially to promote and maintain in the Prussian Army 
a spirit of duty and military knowledge which should make 
members of the Institution thoroughly capable of carrying out 
at all times any duty that might be entrusted to them, and impress 
them at the same time with certain high principles of fulfiUing 
their duty towards their King and country. Men such as these, 
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possessing knowledge and a liigli sense of duty, are more likely 
to acconaplish great results and to sacrifice tliemselves for the 
good of their country than those whose ideas are limited to the 
conception of a mere mechanical service.” The Academy, 
divided into two classes, was intended both to prepare 
PorUf^ejahnnche* for the officers’ examination and to afford an 
opportunity to young officers of acquiring higher scientific 
attainments. 

These proposals were modified by the King, inasmuch as 
three War Schools (Knegsschiden) for PorUpdefiihnnche (at 
Berlin, Konigsberg (in Prussia) and Breslau) and a War School 
for officers (at Berlin), which was under the same direction as 
the Portd'pSefcihnncJi School at Berlin, were established. The 
War School for officers was intended for the higher training of 
more senior officers and for the study of certain professional 
subjects. It was pointed out that “although stress is laid on 
imparting to the student that special knowledge and skill which 
is required for his particular calling, nevertheless great attention 
must be paid, at the same time, to combine with this instruction 
an application of the power of thought, and the training of the 
mind and power of judgment are to be looked on as of the first 
importance.” 

The course lasted three years, beginning on the 15th October 
and ending on the 15th July. The general superintendence 
was under the Chief of the General Staff. In addition to the 
military board, there was a committee charged with the super- 
intendence of the Studies. The latter consisted of two officers 
of special scientific attainments and two savants of known 
reputation, to carry on the scientific part of the work. The 
annual admission of students wa.s fixed at 50, and nuule 
subject to an entrance examination. 

The events of the year 1812, however, caused the officers’ 
class to be broken up on the 24th March, and on the I8tli 

* Tlie Portepsefahnrich of the Prussian Army is a candidate for a commission, 
literally “ Sword Knot Ensi^.” He is now called “ 




January, 1813, all the PortSpSefdJmriche at the War Schools 
were dismissed. 

After peace was re-established the old arrangements were 
again adopted, with the exception, however, that the class for 
Portepc'ejdlinriche was divided into two sections, one being for 
the training of Infantry and Cavalry ojSicers and the other for 
that of the Artillery and Engineers. On the 1st September, 
1816, however, the connection between the officers’ and PortipH- 
jaTinnoh classes was discontinued. All elementary instruction, 
which formerly took place in the second class, was to cease. In 
its place a two years’ course was established in the Brigade 
Schools and a special training establishment created for the 
Artillery and Engineers. 

The General War School {AUgemeine Kriegsschule), which 
was afterwards placed under the Inspector-General of Military 
Education and Training by Eoyal Order of the 26th December, 
1819, was henceforth intended for those officers only who “ after 
having acquired elementary knowledge in other establishments 
desired to increase and perfect the same in every province of the 
Art of War, in order to acquire the necessary skill for the higher 
and extraordinary demands of the service.” 

The course, as before, lasted three years, the number admitted 
annually being 40. The Institution, which received the name of 
Staff College on the 5th October, 1859, has experienced no material 
radical changes since the year 1816. The number of students has 
increased with the Army and amounts now to over 400. The 
three years’ course has been adhered to. The Staff College was 
taken from the superintendence of the General Inspection of 
Military Education and Training by Imperial Order of the 16/21 
November, 1872, and the general superintendence of the scientific 
training of the Institution placed under the Chief of the General 
Staff. This step, which corresponds with the principles on which 
the Army was re-organised in 1809, secures for the Institution, 
in addition to other advantages, that of the immediate care of 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Army in providing it with 
the very best ’military instructors, who, for the most part, belong 
to the Great General Staff. 
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At the present time tlie work of tlie Staff College is carried ouc; 


1 Director (General). 

4 Members of the Oommittee of Management. 
0 „ » Studies Committee. 

21 Military Instructors. 

22 Civilian „ 

15 Officials. 


3. General Staff Duties with Troops, 


Altliongh only a part of the office work falls to General Staff 
officers with troops, a thorough explanation of this work seems 
desirable, as it is inevitable that the General Staff and Routine 
Staff officers are called upon to act the one for the other at times. 
General Staff officers, as the appointed representatives of the 
Chief of the General Staff, must make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole of the business procedure in the 
commands in all its branches. One may remark beforehand that 
as there is very little definitely laid down as to the conduct of 
business, the particular arrangements vary somewhat according 
to local and other circumstances. The description which follows 
therefore gives the duty of certain officials, and apart from 
what has been laid down by Imperial Order, must be looked 
upon essentially as a proposal, which has been tried and proved 
satisfactory. 


A. Staff of an Army Corps. 

“ The instructions for th.e transaction of business with troops, 
dated the 12th July, 1828,” serve as the basis on which to 
work. It deals specially with the conditions in an Army Corp.s 
Command, and, apart from such matters a.s have moanwhih^ 
undergone change, contains the following instniot.ion.s which still 
hold good 

All the business which arises in a command will be rlealt with 
under one of four heads, viz. 
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Section I.— General Staff. 

Section 11. — Routine Staff. 

Section III.~Legal (Judge- Advocate’s Department); 

Section IV.^ — Departmental (Intendance), medical and veteri- 
nary matters, religions matters. 

Section I, in which are two officers* (lo and I&), deals with — 

Marches, billeting, training of troops and manoeuvres, selection 
of manoeuvre areas, General Staff and tactical rides, mobilisation, 
roads, railways and communications, frontier and political affairs, 
strength, condition and distribution of the Armies of neighbouring 
foreign Armies, questions on Army organisation, matters connected 
with civil law, equipment of fortresses, maps, reconnaissances, the 
winter work of the officers of a scientific professional nature. 

Section II, in which are two officers (Ila and II6), deals with— 

Orders of the day, garrison duties, states and reports, courts 
of honour, personal affairs of officers and men, offences against 
discipline, decorations, interior economy of units, reserve and 
Landwehr matters^ discharges, invaliding, remounts, arms and 
ammunition.t 

In Section III the Military Law Officials.! deal with the follow- 
ing in so far as there is any question of law ; — 

Pardons, judgments in affairs of courts of honour, matters of 
discipline, complaints, inquests, press matters, requests for 
employment as artificers, discharges of men on account of offences 
committed before entering the service to be disposed of by the 
authorities, proof of property as marriage portion for officers, 
legal opinions for the Corps Intendance officials, examination 
of requests for appointments as military clerks. 

The military law officers, apart from the above, have to deal with 

* Several Army Corps commands have three officers in Section I. 

t There is a Major on the retired list attached to evca:y Army Corps command. 
How he is employed rests with the General Officer Commanding. 

With the Guards Ai-my Corps there is also an officer (Captain or Field Officer 
on the retired list) in Section 11, who is in charge of the office concerned with 
the lists of, and all details regarding officers and men of tlie Eoserve of the 
Guard Another retired officer, as Section V, deals with questions as to invaliding 
from thp Chinese Brigade and the previous expeditionary force. 

X Two higher grade and one Igwot grade military law officials. 

p 
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all the affairs of the General Officer Commanding in his capacity 
as arbiter of justice ; they, in addition, take part in the prepara- 
tion and proceedings of the higher courts-martial as prosecutor 
or as judge (member). Their rights and duties are contained in 
the military law regulations ; they must always keep the Chief of 
the General Staff posted in all legal matters which arise. 

The clerical work is always performed by a military clerk, 
the messenger work by a court messenger. 

Section IV deals with — 

By the Corps Intendant (IVa).— All matters of supply, finance, 
building and clothing, travelling claims, allowances, the personal 
affairs of the Intendance officials, paymasters, and other officials. 

By the Corps Surgeon-General (IV6) (who also gives his opinion 
on the medical certificates given by the military surgeons in cases 
of discharges and invaliding). — The health of the troops and the 
personal affairs of the officers of the Medical Corps. 

By the Senior Chaj)lain (IVc). — Eeligious matters, the personal 
affairs of the chaplains and vergers. 

By the Corps Staff Veterinary Surgeon (IVtZ). — The care of the 
horses and the personal affairs of the veterinary officers, and officials. 

The above distribution of duties may be changed by the 
General Officer Commanding, and the particular division of 
the work in Sections I and II, between the two officers working 
in each section, is subject to his decision. 

The work done in Section I by the Senior General Staff officer, 
which consists principally in arrangements for mobilisation and for 
manoeuvres on a large scale (Section la), is the most extensive and 
responsible work done by the Army Corps Staff. Although the posi- 
tion of this officer is less independent than that of a General Staff 
Officer with a Division, only such Senior General Staff officers are 
employed in Section la of the Army Corps Staff as have already 
filled this appointment with a Division. A change in the distribu- 
tion of work in Sections I and II tends to enlarge the sphere of 
knowledge of the officers concerned. Opportunity for such 
change arises from leave, sickness, an appointment not being 
filled, when it is necessary for someone to act in the appoint- 
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ment. It is taken as a principle in these eases that the other 
officer in the section is to act for an officer who is absent. 

The three military justice officials act for each other, or are 
represented by one of the military justice officials belonging to 
the garrison. 

The Corps Intendant is replaced by a member of the Intendance, 
the Corps Surgeon-Gi-eneral by a Divisional Stafi Surgeon (or the 
Grarrison Surgeon), the Senior Chaplain by a Divisional Chaplain 
(or the Garrison Chaplain), the Corps Staff Veterinary Officer by a 
Senior Veterinary Officer belonging to the Army Corps. The 
Chief of the General Staff is responsible for all the office work of 
the Army Corps Staff. The officers and officials dealing with the 
work in the four sections, who are immediately under him, must 
first of all refer to the Chief Staff officer before they are permitted 
to interview the General Commanding.* The Chief of the 
General Staff decides in the first place whether matters are to be 
laid before the General or can be dealt with and disposed of in 
accordance with existing regulations without further reference. 
Interviews with the General Commanding take place on certain 
days of the week, the whole staff being present. The representa- 
tives of Sections III and IV bring forward their business first of 
all and are then . as a rule allowed to go. The officers of the staff 
are present throughout the discussion of all matters affecting 
Sections I and II. Through their being present while the business 
of all four Sections is discussed, they gain knowledge of much 
outside their own particular department, which can but be of 
advantage to them during the course of their subsequent career 
in the service. Finally, the Chief of the General Staff, the 
remainder having taken their leave, will report any confidential 
matters that may have arisen. He will, of course, report any 
urgent matters to, or may receive orders from, the General Com- 
manding at any time, irrespective of the periodical interviews 
referred to above. 

Matters in hand will then be dealt with as quickly as possible 
or by some certain date, in accordance with the decision given. 


* War Office Orders of the 20th May, 1^0, and the 16th April, 1842. 

P 2 
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It is th.e rule that no paper will be laid before the General 
Commanding for signature till the Chief of the General Staff has 
convinced himself that the decision arrived at by the General 
Commanding has been correctly carried out, or that a paper 
which has been prepared without special reference is in accordance 
with the existing regulations as regards its form and contents. 

The responsible position occupied by the Chief of the General 
Staff, and the exact knowledge which he must always possess as 
to the intention and ideas of his General, have rightly led to 
special powers being given to him in order to accelerate the 
transaction of business. They were conferred by the Royal 
Order of the 28th August, 1814, and subsequently condensed in 
the following manner in the Royal Order of the 1st November, 
1855:— 

“ In reference to your proposal regarding the carrying on of 
work in Army Corps ^Sta^fs I have decided as follows : — 

“ 1. During the absence of the General Commanding in cases 
where no special order has been issued by me, the Chief of the 
General Staff will deal with all current business ; he is also 
authorised to issue orders to the troops on his own responsibility 
in the name of the General Commanding in all pressing and urgent 
cases in which he is convinced that he alone is in a position to 
weigh and form a judgment on the existing circumstances of the 
moment. 

“2. The General Commanding and the Chief of the General 
Staff must not, as a rule, be absent from Headquarters at the same 
time ; if, however, this be unavoidable, the authority given in 
para. 1 to the Chief of the General Staff will not apply to his 
representative, who is only empowered to deal with such business 
as necessitates no issuing of orders. Should the issue of orders be 
necessary, the matter must be laid before the Senior Divisional 
Commander for disposal. These orders are to be made known to 
the Army. 

(Signed) “Frederick William. 

“ Sans Souoi, 1st November, 1855. 

“ To the War Minister.” 
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The above order is supplemented by the following Eoyal Order, 
dated 25th October, 1877 ; — 

“ I decree ; — 

“1. In the absence of a General Commanding in cases in which 
I have issued no special orders as to a substitute, questions as to 
confirmation of courts-martial, courts of honour and disciplinary 
punishments, decisions as to complaints, the functions which the 
law of the 31st March, 1873, regarding legal questions affecting 
Government officials, assigns to the General Commanding as 
president of a higher, national or superior service administra- 
tion, and the General Commanding’s powers for granting leave 
wiU be passed to the next Senior General, Divisional Commander 
or Governor. 

“ 2, Para. 2 of the Order of the 1st November, 1855, concerning 
the disposal of business in Army Corps commands is therefore 
to be amended, so that it reads ‘ the next Senior General, Divi- 
sional Commander or Governor ’ in place of ‘ the Senior Division 
Commander.’ 

(Signed) “ William, 

“ Berlin, 25iZt October, 1877. 

“ To the War Minister.” 

The substitution of confirming officers subsequent to the 
introduction of the new Military Law Eegulations is provided 
for by the Imperial Order of the 12th March, 1901 ; it reads as 
follows : — 

“ With reference to your report of the 2nd March, 1901, 1 order 
the following : — 

“1. The General Commanding cannot be represented in his 
capacity as Confirming Officer by the next Senior Division Com- 
mander or Governor in cases in which the Commander in question 
has already dealt with the case in the ‘ 1st instance.’ In such 
cases the latter’s place will be taken by the next Senior General 
in the Army Corps. 
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“ 2. The Governor of a fortress will not he represented in the 
aforementioned cases by the Commandant, but by the Senior 
Division or Brigade Commander in the fortress at the time, the 
Governor of Berlin by the General Commanding the Guard Corps. 

“3. The Commandant of a fortress having one Comman- 
dant can only be represented in his authority as Confirming 
Officer in appeal cases and cases of complaint by a Commander 
who has not dealt with the case in the ‘ 1st instance.’ The 
General Commanding will arrange for his substitute in con- 
formity with this Order. , , 

(Signed) “ William, 

“ Berlin, l%th March, 1%1. 

“ To the War Minister.” 

In the first-mentioned Order of the 28th August, 1814, it is 
particularly laid down that when the Chief of the General Staff 
is acting for the General Commanding, he will insert the words 
“ By order of the General Commanding ” above his signature. 

The powers given to the Chief of the General Staff do not apply 
in the case of the Guards Corps, as, owing to the fact that the 
staffs of all three Divisions are located at the Corps Headquarters, 
it is certain that one of the Divisional Commanders will be there 
to act for the General Commanding during his absence. Con- 
sequently, as early as the 23rd December, 1816, a Edyal Order 
was issued laying down that in the absence of the General Com- 
manding, the Senior General present would act for him. 

It may be remarked that the special cases in which the Chief 
of the General Staff would have reason to avail himself of the 
powers conferred in the Order of the 1st Fovember, 1855, re- 
garding the issue of orders to the troops, are only of exceptional 
occurrence. 

In the event of the Chief of the General Staff and the Senior 
General Staff Officer being absent simultaneously, the Junior 
General Staff Officer will act for the Chief, even though Eoutine 
Staff Officers of the same rank be senior ;* on the other hand, the 


♦ Royal Order of 23rd June, 1817. 
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Senior Routine Staff Ofi&cer would act should he be of a higher 
rank than the General Staff oflS.cer. 

It is not permitted that a retired officer on the Corps Staff 
should act for the Chief.* 

A registrar, and certain clerks and orderlies are attached to 
the Army Corps Staff for the execution of subordinate duties. 

The registrar, who is of N.C.O.’s rank, is immediately under the 
Chief of the General Staff and over the clerks and orderlies. 
The number of clerks (N.G.O.’s or privates with the colours) is 
laid down by regulation, but varies in the different Army Corps 
commands between seven and thirteen. In times of exceptional 
stress additional clerks are attached to assist. 

Two orderlies are, as a rule, told off for the office of the Army 
Corps, and from the point of view of their military training 
it is desirable that they be frequently changed. The General 
Commanding can increase this number should he consider it 
desirable. 

In comparison to the arrangements in some other countries 
the number of the staff told off for the carrying on of business 
appears very small ; hut the result of such a comparison is the 
conclusion that everyone has plenty to do. 

The work is divided into current routine and special work. 
For the former, certain periods are fixed, within which it must be 
dealt with. It includes states and. returns, also reports on certain 
natures of duties, petitions, the answering of which is desirable. 
Special work, that is such as is necessitated by special 
circumstances which may arise, must be dealt with as quickly as 



Every letter addressed to the Army Corps Headquarters is to 
be stamped with the date of receipt at once after being opened 
by the General Commanding or the Chief of the General Staff, 
and alongside it is noted the Section whose duty it is to deal 
with it. It is advisable to put the date of receipt (e.gr., 5/8.’04) 
always at the same place, somewhere above the heading of the 
document, as a certain regularity in this as in all office work 
* Royal Order of 12th July, 1890. 


facilitates tlie work wMck follows for tkose wko kave to deal 
with it. Trifling as this may seem, it is of importance at 
times when work is heavy.* 

Letters which have not to he treated confidentially, hut are 
passed on in the ordinary way, are handed over hy the registrar 
to the clerk whose duty it is to keep the correspondence register. 

The latter enters the- business in the hook in such a way that 
every in-coming document receives a consecutive number, and 
that the authority whence it originated, day of arrival, summary 
of contents, the number of any enclosures and the number of 
the Section dealing with it are all clearly entered. If the in- 
coming document has to do with any previous correspondence 
it does not receive a fresh number, but is entered under the 
number of the previous papers, or should it be given a new number 
a note must be made referring to the previous number. All 
legal matters are subject to the inspection of the Head- 
quarter’s Staff f and must therefore be entered here. 

The decision as to whether a document should or sliould not 
receive a fresh number naturally does not rest with the entering 
clerk ; he receives his instructions in a practical manner from the 
form of the date of arrival. If, e.g., this runs “ 5/8.’04-,” he would 
enter it under a new number ; if, on the other hand, he finds 
the note " f. or for. (former) 5/8.’04,” he understands therefrom 
that it is to be considered as a continuation, and enters it under 
the old number. It is very usual to stamp the date of return of 
a despatch under the heading of the document or under the 
reply ; but the number of the Section dealing with it, if it has 
not to go on to another Section, is not entered again there. 

When a matter has passed through the in and out ret^ister 
in the above manner, it is la’d before the officer or official concerned 

* The motive is the same as, c.g., causes the Post Oifice to request that tlie 
addresses on letters should be written as far as possible in a similar form, that 
• the stamps bo placed in a certain position on t!ic envelope, &c. It is, of course 
quite immaterial where the stamps are ; but it is important that they should 
always be found in the same place. 

t Order of the Pensinns and Justice Department of the W 0 of ]‘l m 
94.2,01.03. ■ ■ ' 
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by tbe registrar. The latter deals with it in accordance with 
existing regulations or with a previous decision of the General 
Commanding, or his instructions will he obtained at the inter- 
view. In all cases which are not met by existing regulations, it 
is advisable to look back in the files, to see if similar q^uestions 
have previously been submitted and how they were dealt with. 
An opinion can then be formed as to whether, under the altered 
circumstances, somewhat difierent action is desirable. In the 
majority of cases it is better to adhere to former decisions. A 
settled course of action is thus arrived at, which eventually, if it 
does not lead to a decisive order, at all events ensures adherence 
to certain principles. 

If several Sections are concerned in dealing with a subject, 
they do so in the sequence which is indicated by the Chief of 
the General Stafi alongside the entry stamp. The last Section 
concerned lias, allowing for any possible remarks or additions 
by the other Sections, to finish and see to the despatch of 
the papers ; if necessary advising the other Sections of the 
result. 

Papers may be dealt -with either by minuting on the original 
or may require separate papers written on them. 

The first method is the simpler and shorter, and should be 
employed whenever possible. Where separate papers must be 
written, it is not always necessary to keep a rough copy. 
Comparatively few officers, however, are able to write im- 
portant memoranda straight off in an entirely satisfactory 
form. Thus a rough draft is prepared, as it were uninten- 
tionally, and, once made, may be kept as an office copy. 

There are, of course, a certain number of documents received 
which simply have to be noted and require no further corre- 
spondence. If they have no importance for future use, they are 
destroyed, otherwise they are entered in the files. 

It also often happens that documents have to be prepared 
in an office which do not result from correspondence received. 
Papers of this nature, prepared by order of the General 
Commanding on his own initiative, are called “Enactments” 
fVerliigungen). 
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Every paper, aiter receiving the signature of the General in 
command, must, before leaving the office, pass through the 
registry of in-going and out-going correspondence, and have the 
contents noted by the registrar. 

The latter has to make a note of the date of completion and 
despatch, the address, the contents (in detail, if no office copy 
has been kept), the number of enclosures, if any, and whether the 
latter or the whole correspondence is to be returned from the 
person it is addressed to. The request that a portion or the 
whole of the document or documents may be returned is noted 
on the paper itself as well as in the registry, with simply the 
addition of the letter “ jR.” 

Correspondence, after passing the registry, must be immediately 
despatched under cover. On the latter must be written in addition 
to the address and the registered number of the contents, either 
the word “ MUitaria,^’ in which case it goes free by post*, or 
else “ Portopfliehtige Dienstsache,” in which case the recipient has 
to pay the postage. The latter course has invariably to be 
pursued when a letter is sent to a person in private life, containing 
nothing in the interest of the service but only what concerns the 
interests of the individual. 

Correspondence which is to be treated as confidential, or which 
refers to personal matters concerning officers, is registered or 
distinguished externally by the addition of the word “Personal.” 
Papers referring to matters of this description must be kept 
from the registrar and clerks. This necessitates a confidential 
register, called the secret book, being kept in which in-going and 
out-going correspondence of this description is entered by the 
Chief of the General Staff himself. This measure is absolutely 
necessary, as, for instance, questions referring to personal 
matters of officers of high rank can only be dealt with by the 
Chief of the General Staff himself. Confidential or secret matters, 
which can be dealt with by other officers of the Staff, are handed 
over directly to them by the Chief of the General Staff and are 
again returned directly to the latter for dispatch. 

♦ But only outside the postal delivery district. 
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The labour of keeping a register which thus falls on the Chief 
of the General Staff may be somewhat lessened by his keeping 
a registry of matters dealt with by himself only, and causing 
correspondence connected with personal matters of of&cers and 
dealt with by some other officer of the Staff (generally the Senior 
Routine Stafi Officer), to be entered by the latter in a separate or 
third register to be kept by him. 

Besides the two (in some oases three) registers just referred 
to, there are also the following books kept for the purpose of 
regulating the transaction of business in the Army Corps Head- 
quarters. 

a. The Chief Index (Hauptbuch). This is a book containing 
the number of pages shown to be necessary, from experience, 
for each person, office, and establishment, directly in regular 
communication with the office of the General Commanding 
the Army Corps, so that every letter received or despatched 
may be entered, giving a short precis of the contents, together 
with the number and mark of the registry of in-going and out- 
going correspondence. This index also contains a list of names, 
alphabetically arranged, which have any important connection 
with past, or are likely to give rise to future, correspondence. By 
this “ Chief Index,” correspondence in the registry of in-going 
and out-going correspondence may be easily found when the 
number and mark of such correspondence is for the moment 
unknown. 

b. The Order-Book {Ordresbuoli). The originals of all Royal 
Orders received by the headquarters of the General Commanding 
are bound together in this book. 

c. The “ Carried Over ” Book {EestbucJi). It contains the num- 
bers for fixed periods of time of such matters as are not yet com- 
pleted. Though sometimes it is possible to finish off the work 
of a certain period in the time aEotted, stiU this book is a very 
necessary reminder in cases where delay may possibly have been 
caused by oversight, espeoiaUy in matters of minor importance. 

d. The Return Calender {TerminJccdender). This is a book 
which shows the periods of time fixed for the transaction of busi- 
ness on documents received or sent out periodically, and showing 
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not only the repoits to be sent by, but also those to be addressed 
to, the General Commanding the Army Corps. 

A register of the periods fixed for correspondence which is 
occasionally and not periodically received or despatched, must 
be kept separately. . 

Though the keeping and care of such registers is essentially 
the business of the registrar, nevertheless every Chief of a Section 
must be in possession of a copy showing a registry of the periods 
of time referring to matters belonging to his own particular 
Section. 

e. The Office Records (Ademerzeichniss), which consists of a 
registry of aU records, arranged according to the different branches 
of the office. The proper and careful arrangement of these is, 
it is scarcely necessary to point out, of immense importance. 

Records are divided into general and special records. The 
former comprise a record of all Instructions and Memoranda, 
already issued. Thus, when reference is made in tlie issue of 
new Instructions to corresponding former issues, or to any 
Instructions referring to the same subject previously issued, 
an officer newly entering on the duties of the office can find 
sufficient data for acting on any special case that may 
occur. 

Special records, on the other hand, consist of a collection of 
such special cases occurring in the different branches of the office 
as it is necessary to keep. 

In certain cases the keeping of such records is imperative on 
the General Commanding the Army Corps, as, for instance, 
records of all cases referring to matters connected with the 
'personnel of the Army, such as, for instance, dates of appoint- 
ments and commissions. Lists of men invalided are sent to 
the district authorities, and judgments are kept in the Courts. 

There are also many other cases in which a record should be 
kept of decisions arrived at by the General Commanding, with a 
view to the many and various applications and inquiries made by 
officers and men who have left the service, civil authorities, 
or private persons, which can then be dealt with at once. 
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The records generally can he better arranged and kept by the 
larger clerical staff belonging' to the headquarters offices of the 
Army Corps than in the offices of subordinate officials. With a 
view of preventing the collection of records from becoming too 
bulky, they are gone through periodically and those cleared out 
which are’ of no further use.* This more particularly refers 
to special records, though the rule applies in certain cases 
to general records as well. But in the latter case it should be 
applied with the greatest caution, for though it may appear that 
the actual use of such records for the current duties of the office 
may be at an end, in consequence, perhaps, of a complete change 
of organisation, yet their historical value may often be of great 
importance. In a case of this kind, instead of making away 
with records, they should be provisionally extracted from the 
registries and handed over for custody to some permanent office, 
or given over to certain offices entrusted with the custody of 
archives, such as the War Ministry or the Great General Stafi. 

To the latter are sent, for instance, all records relating to 
matters taking place in time of war concerning warlike operations, 
battles, engagements or actions fought or undertaken, as well as 
records of matters referring to formations existing in time of 
war," but disbanded in peace. Special instructions are issued on 
the subject by the War Ministry on the conclusion of hostilities. 

/. A register of Service Regulations. Two separate registers 
of these have to be kept up, one containing a general list according 
to the date of issue, and the other containing the Regulations, &;o., 
arranged under headings for general use according to the subject. 

g. A register of maps and handbooks bought out of the office 
allowance. 

It is generally advisable to give an officer belonging to the 
Staff special charge of the funds which are intended to cover 

* The following general instructions have reference to the destruction of 
useless records, viz., the Royal Cabinet Order of the 24th November, 1838, the 
Instructions of the General “ Kriega Departement” of the 28th August, 1855, 
of the “General Auditoriat” {Judge- Advocate’s General Department) of the 
9th September, 1865, and of the War Ministry of the 30th September, 1870, 
and the IGth November, 1873. 
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the purchase of writing materials, required for the use of the 
office, and which are administered by the registrar. 

In addition to the general arrangement of office work just 
given, and which is followed more or less throughout the service, 
certain regulations are necessary, depending on special and 
local circumstances, concerning office hours to be observed 
by officers, and the subordinate staff, the duties of the clerk on 
duty for the day, orderlies. 

It is generally advisable to collect the necessary rules on 
the above in a book of Eegulations, and issue it to every person 
joining the office as a guide. It is not to be inferred by this 
that verbal instructions are inadmissible. It is, however, better 
if the latter are confined to special cases. 

It is desirable to so arrange the office hours and interviews- 
that officers can manage to ride every day. 

B. Divisional Staff. 

The same rules and principles are observed in carr 3 dng on 
the office duties of the Staff of a Division as of that of an Army 
Corps. 

A Divisional Staff consists of 1 officer of the General Staff, 

1 Routine Staff Officer, 2 to 4 Judge-Advocates {Auditeure), 

1 Chief of the Divisional Intendance, 1 Divisional Surgeon, and 
from 1 to 3 Divisional Chaplains. 

The sub-division of office duties is analogous to that of an 
Army Corps command, but the General Staff officer does not 
hold the same position or have the same powers as the Chief 
of the General Staff of an Army Corps. In the Divisional 
Staff he is simply Chief of a Section, and is only Chief of the 
office if he is senior in rank to the Routine Staff Officer of the 
Division, in which case he is responsible that the business of the 
office is properly transacted, without, however, having any 
jurisdiction in the actual transaction of business in any Section 
other than his own. 

The legal work is carried out by the Judge- Advocates in 
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conformity witli the instructions for Divisional Commanders and 
Judge- Advocates a.s in tlie case of an Army Corps command. 

The number of Chaplains belonging to a Division is not always 
the same, varying according to the wants of the -different per- 
suasions. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Army Corps has power 
to give General Staff officers belonging to Divisions projects 
to work out of a military professional character. 

The prescribed number of clerks and orderlies for the office of a 
Divisional command is two of each. 


C. Special Appointments.' 

The number of General Staff officers on the Staffs of 
several Army Inspectors varies. The sphere of action of Army 
Inspectors is naturally limited, and the duties of their Staffs are 
consequently not laid down on hard and fast lines, but depend on 
the instructions given by the Army Inspector concerned. 

The General Staff officers in the fortress commands at Cologne, 
Konigsberg, Mayence, Metz, Posen, Strasburg and Thorn work 
out the necessary details as to armament and equipment, and 
the plans for defence of the fortresses, and also the projects for 
exercises in fortress warfare. 

There is one General Staff officer on the Staff of the Governor 
of Berlin and one on the Staff of the Inspector-General of Com- 
munication troops. 

The official relations of Military Attaches, who belong to the 
General Staff or have been taken from it, to the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army are regulated by special orders. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GENEEAL STAFF OF THE AUSTEO-HUNGAEIAN AEMY. 

Of tlie many extensive alterations wliicli tlie Austrian army 
underwent in consequence of the' war of 1866, and which resulted 
in the issuing of the “ Regulations concerning the organisation of 
the Army,” some affected the General Staff. 

Up to the war of 1866 the General Staff had been a distinct 
corps, separate from the Army as regards establishment, pro- 
motion and uniform. It was directly under the War Ministry — 
the 5th Section of the latter corresponding to the Prussian 
“ Great General Staff.” There was also a certain distribution 
of General Staff ofhcers to the higher commands in the Army, 
down to Brigade Staffs inclusive. 

As might have been expected, after the war of 1866 many 
opinions, both in and out of the Army, put the responsibility of 
defeat on the General Staff, and declared that the assumed 
failure of the latter in their duties was an important cause of 
the disasters of the North Army. 

The main question in reorganising the General Staff — a subject 
which was eagerly discussed in the Austrian military press — 
was whether the General Staff was to be retained as an inde- 
pendent corps or whether the duties of the General Staff, the 
necessity of which was not disputed, should not be provided for 
by officers taken from regimental duty. 

The point in question was in fact an insignificant one in itself, 
provided the choice and training of the officers were based on 
proper principles. It was, however, as a matter of fact the more 
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rapid promotion, wliioli had been enjoyed by the General Stall, 
that was the real reason of the hostility to it as it existed then. 

It has since been considered necessary to determine the right 
to promotion in the Anstro-Hnngarian Army by law, and more 
especially to fix precisely the conditions under which promotion 
by selection should be allowed. The question of giving the 
General Staff a quicker promotion consequently vanished. The 
General Staff was deprived by the Regulations of 1871 of an 
independent establishment of its own, giving quick promotion, and 
the individual officers were shown on the promotion lists of their 
respective arms of the service. It was thus left entirely to them- 
selves to make good their claims to promotion out of their turn, 
according to the general rules which applied to ail alike. It may 
be assumed, of course, that the proof required was forthcoming 
in the case of any officer suited for the General Staff. 

But in the year 1876 this was all altered. The Regulations 
published in this year gave the General Staff an independent 
establishment of its own again, as well as a greater independence 
as regarded the War Minister. In 1883 a new edition of the 
“ Regulations on Organisation ” was issued {see “ Verordnungs- 
blatt ” for the Army of the 10th March, 1883), which, besides 
some minor alterations, gave the Chief of the General Staff a 
position independent of the War Minister altogether. His 
position is now much the same as that of the Chief of the General 
Staff of the German Army. 

Previous to the year 1900 only the permanent Army had a 
General Staff, while with the Landwehr (in Austria there are large 
establishments existing in the Landwehr Divisions in peace) 
suitable Landwehr officers were entrusted with the duties of 
General Staff officers. In that year a General Staff was formed 
which was common to the permanent Army and the two Land- 
wehrs (Austrian and Hungarian). The Austrian General Staff 
is at the present time organised as follows : — 

The General Staff is intended, as a body, to be the mechanism 
for carrying on all the duties at the headquarters of the Higher 
Authorities and Commands, which are necessary both in peace 
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and war, for the management of the Army from a strategical and 
tactical point of view. Its duties extend, moreover, to all 
matters affecting military duties, organisation, distribution and 
training, and it acts as an advising agent in all matters con- 
nected with the armament and equipment of the Army. It 
comprises, in addition, the general military considerations of the 
defences of the Empire, the whole system of communications from 
a military xioint of view, the business connected with the military 
survey of the country, the geodesical and astronomical measure- 
ments of the Military Topographical Institute, and finally, all 
military scientific preparations for war, including the preparation 
of maps, which are comprised in General Staff duties. 

According to the above the Austrian General Staff comprises 
the business of the General Stafi and of the higher Eoutine Staff 
Officers with the troops (according to Prussian ideas), and also the 
work and duties which are carried on by the German Great 
General Staff. It includes, moreover, business which is carried on 
in Prussia by the War Office, and the 3rd, 5th, 6th and (to a 
certain extent) the 10th Sections of the War Office are worked by 
General Staff officers. 

The Chief of the General Staff is directly under the orders 
of the Emperor. He is at the same time the assistant of the 
War Minister and as a rule submits his proposals to him. He 
can, liowever, in important matters that immediately concern 
the duties of the General Staff, make proposals and address 
reports to His Majesty the Emperor, acting as it were as Imperial 
W ar Minister. He is entrusted with all preparations for war of a 
strategical nature. Consequently he is concerned in all 
questions of a politico-military character, the war formations 
of the Army, mobilisation, defences of the Empire, railways 
and communications, and everything affecting the efficiency 
of the Army. The Military Geographical Institute is under 
him (in matters military and professional), and also the 
Railway and Telegraph Regiment in peace, the Staff College and 
the Military Archives. The Chief of the General Staff has a 
deputy, 
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The following axe the Sections into which the Great General 
Stafi (“ General Staff in Vienna ”) is divided . i ^ i 

a The Directing Section manages all matters concerning the 

penonnd, interior economy, and the mternal and external corre- ^ 

spondence of the General Staff. 

h The Section for military operations undertakes all work 
connected with organisation, mohihsation, projects for strategical 
concentrations, and suggestions and proposals as to fortifications. 
It is also entrusted with all matters connected with the organisa- 
tion and training of the Army and consequently with the issue 
of regulations, instructions of a strategical or tactical nature, 
schemes for the big manoeuvres and the preparations for them. 

c. The Section for instructional work and General Staff ^ exer- 
cises deals with subjects connected with the further training of 
General Staff officers, tactical problems. General Staff and 
Departmental tours and the examinations for promotion to 

Major. .,.1 

d. The Geographical Section deals with the military geography 
of foreign countries as well as of Austria-Hungary, and the records 
concerned therewith. 

e. The Intelligence Section for collecting and compiling informa- 
tion on foreign Armies. 

/. The Railway Section, including transport by sea. 
g. The Telegraph Section for all matters connected with 
military telegraphs. 

The Field Officers in charge of Sections are called Chiefs, those 
* with the higher commands, including Divisional and Fortress 
commands and the Staff officer with the Hungarian Landwehr 
Cavalry Inspector-General who direct the work of the officers 
carrying out General Staff duties, are called “Chiefs of the 
General Staff of the x Command.” They, with the other General 
Staff officers assigned to it, form the General Staff Sections of the 
X Command. The General Staff Sections have the same official 
relation to each other as the commands to which they belong. 

The officers with Brigades, the Directors of Artillery and 
Fortress Artillery, who are cohcerned with the military routine 
■ ■■ ■ ■ , . . F'2' ■ 
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work, are called “ General Staff officers of tlie x Brigade."’ 
Officers attacked to tlie General Staff are employed in this way, 
and they are only exceptionally employed in the “ General 
Staff Sections ” (Great General Staff). 

General Staff officers are also employed in the Imperial War 
Office (Central Section, 3rd, 5th, 6th and 10th Sections) and in. 
the two Home Defence Ministries. 

Officers of the General Staff, doing duty with the higher com- 
mands, are under the Chief of the General Staff as regards General 
Staff duty proper and scientific professional work. 

The organisation of the Imperial War Office is as follows 

1. Central Section ; All secret or particularly important 
matters, Army organisation, personal affairs of Generals on the 
active list, Field Officers, and also of military officials of equivalent 
rank, issue of Army Orders ; 

2. Ho. 3 Section : Organisation of Cavalry and Train troops, 
transport of all arms, and Army institutions, remounts, personal 
matters of veterinary officials ; 

3. Ho. 5 Section : Plans of operations, training of the Army, 

drills, matters concerning the General Staff, military geography, 
the Military Geographical Institute, war records, communications, 
telegraphs; » 

4. Ho. 10 Section : Mobilisation matters. 

General Staff officers are also employed for preference — 

1. Ill the Military Chancelry (Military Cabinet) ; 

2. As Personal Military Staff of His Majesty ; 

3. As Staff officer to the Inspector-General of Cavalry ; ^ 

4. In the Military Survey ; 

5. In certain special instructional appointments ; 

6. On special duties and travels. 

The peace establishment is shown in tabular form on page 70. 

In the event of war the extra numbers would be found by 
calling in officers qualified for General Staff duty who were at 
regimental duty. The necessary Orders would be issued in 
accordance with the demands of the Chief of the General Staff. 

Appointment to the General Staff in peace is made from 
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officers wlio possess tlie necessary professional qualifications, 
and who besides have been practically tested in General Staf? 
duties. Officers are attached on probation with, a view of being 
thus tested without any particular periods being fixed (officers 
are “ attached for duty ” in a similar way to the German General 
Staff). The conditions are : a minimum service of three years’ 
regimental duty, a good character,- a thorough general 
education and proof of military knowledge. Proof of the 
latter qualifications must be forthcoming in the shape of a certifi- 
cate marked at least “ good,” and the decision stated in the 
final examination return of the War School that the officer is 
considered suitable for duty on the General Staff. In the case 
of Field Officers the necessary certificate is that of the prescribed 
examination for Field Officers of the General Staff. The selection 
of officers for transfer to the General Staff is left to the Chief of 
the General Staff, without any regard to rank or length of service 
or any defined periods of employment. 

Promotion in the General Staff is regulated by the rules 
which apply to the Army in general. Promotion by selection on 
the General Staff is, however, unknown. 
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As an officer only requires to have completed three years’ 
regimental duty to be eligible for the Staff College, and as the 
Staff College course only lasts two years, officers are compara- 
tively young when they are appointed to the General Staff in 
Austria. 

In 190ff 137 officers were admitted to the Staff College. Of 
these, 117 belonged to the regular Army and 10 to each of the 
Landwehrs. Of the 117 officers of the regular Army, 82 were 
Sub-Lieutenants. As Sub-Lieutenants become Lieutenants on 
the average after four and a-half years’ service, 70 per cent, of 
the officers entering the Staff College had less than four and a-half 
years’ service. About a third of the previous graduates were 
admitted into the General Staff Corps. 

To train officers of the General Staff in practical duties in the 
field, as well as to fit them for command, they are attached, on 
the recommendation of the Chief of the General Staff, to the 
different arms for one to two years. These periods are, as a rule, 
longer in the case of the arm of the service to which the officer 
in question belongs and shorter with the others. Accoi’ding 
to the regulations on promotion in force in the Austrian Army 
no officer can, as a rule, be promoted to General officer who has not 
commanded a regiment or battalion for two years. Promotion 
is in every case sanctioned by the Emperor. 

As regards appointment to posts on the General Staff it is laid 
down that the Emperor himself appoints — 

The Chief of the General Staff and his Deputy, the Commandants 
of the Staff College and the Military Geographical Institute 
and their Deputies, the Chiefs of Sections, the Director of Archives, 
the Section (Office, Department, Group) Directors of the War 
Office and Home Defence Ministries, and also the Chief of the 
111 Section of the Technical Military Committee, all General 
Staff Chiefs of General’s or Field Officer’s rank, except those with 
Divisional Commands, all Colonels belonging to the General 
Staff Corps who are otherwise specially employed, personal 
Military ^taff to His Majesty, the Field Officer on the Staff' of 
the Inspector-General of Cavalry, the Military Plenipotentiaries 
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and. Military Attaches, the Chiefs of the Sections dealing with 
o])erations and details of field railways and field telegraphs, 
the President of the Transport Committee. 

Previous to appointment of Chief of the General Staff to an 
Army command, the General Commanding in question is con- 
sulted. 

I'lie appointment and employment of all other officers of the 
(ieneral Staff in the regular Army is in the hands of the Chief of 
1 he General Staff, in the Landwehrs it is left to the Home Defence 
Minister concerned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GENERAL STARE OE THE ITALIAN ARMY. 

The existence of an Italian General Staff dates as far back as 
the year 1655, when there was a Royal Piedmontese General 
Staff (Gorpo Reale di Stato Maggiore). This was considerably 
expanded by the Royal Decree of the 24th January, 1861, by 
which the Italian Army was considerably increased and placed 
on an entirely new footing. 

Changes have constantly taken place since then owing to 
new laws on army organisation. 

At the present moment the establishment of the General Staff 
of the Italian Army is based on the law of the 22nd December, 
1898, and is as follows ; — 

4 General Officers (Chief, Deputy Chief, a General Officer at the disposal 
of the Chief of the General Staff and a General Officer as Director of 
the Military Geographical Institute at Florence). 

137 Officers of the General Staff (15 Colonels, 3 Colonels or Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 45 Lieutenant-Colonels or Majors and 74 Captains). 

127 Officers “ seconded ” : 1 Colonel from the Engineers as Chief of the 
Technical Section, 1 Colonel as Sub-Director of the Military Geographical 
Institute at Florence, 31 Captains, 79 Captains “ attached ” to the 
General Staff with troops, 13 Captains at the Military Geographical 
Institute at Florence. 

1 Surgeon. 

3 Administration Officers (1 Lieutenant-Colonel or Major, 2 Captains) 
with the Great General Staff. 

9 Paymasters (1 Lieutenant-Colonel or Major, 1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants) 
with the Great General Staff, I Lieutenant-Colonel or Major, 1 Captain, 
2 Lieutenants at the Military Geographical Institute at Florence. 

This establishment includes General Staff officers belonging 
to the Great General Staff, Army Corps and Divisional commands, 
and the Commandants of three large fortresses. 
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Officers of the General Staff are, besides the above, borne on 
t,lie establishments of the military households of the King and 
Royal I*rinces, the list of Military Attaches, the War Office, 
the Staff College and War Schools, and the Survey (Military 
Geographical Institute). 


1. The Chief of the General Staff. 

The Chief of the General Stafi of the Italian Army is entrusted 
with the prepration in time of peace, and execution in time 
of war, of all military operations, but under the Minister of War. 
He submits his proposals as to organisation and the defences 
of the country to the War Minister, and prepares, with the co- 
operation of the latter, the main principles on which the mobilisa- 
tion and concentration of the Army are to be effected, and reports 
on questions concerning the defences of the country, so far as 
these are likely to affect operations in the field. 

The Chief of the General Staff is entrusted with all matters 
concerning the appointment, promotion and employment of 
officers of the General Staff, and is i'pso facto Chief of the Great 
General Staff, 

He has directly under him the Military Geographical Insti- 
tute at Florence, the Staff College (Scuola di Guerra) at Turin 
so far as instruction is concerned, and the Railway Battalion 
{Brigata Ferrovieri) (four companies at Turin and two companies 
in Rome) as regards technical duties. 

In war the Chief of the General Staff is called upon to prepare 
and lay before the Comniander-in-Chief everything that in any 
way may concern the operations of the Army in the field. It is 
his duty to communicate the opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chicf, in the shape of orders and instructions, to the Generals 
commanding Army Corps, &c., and to see that they are carried 
out. 

Tlie Chief of the General Staff has his deputy as assistant, who 
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in war is entrusted with the " operations ” Section at the 
Commander-in-Chiefs Headquarters. 

The General at the disposal of the Chief of the General Staff 
would be appointed in war either as Inspector-General of 
Kailways and Lines of Communications, or else as Chief of the 
Staff of the same, 

2. The Great General Staff. 

This comprises — 

3 General Officers (Chief, Deputy and a General Officer attached), 

14 Field Officers of the General Staff, 

25 Captains of the General Staff, 

Seconded} 1 Colonel of Engineers as Chief of the Technicnl Section, 
31 Captains “ attached,” 

1 Surgeon, 

3 Administration Officers, 

6 Paymasters. 

To these should be added a certain number of Military Attaches 
abroad and various officers attached according to circumstances. 

The Great General Staff is divided into — 

а. The central office of the Chief of the General Staff of the 

Army, 1 Colonel (as his secretary) in charge. 

б. The Department for Military Operations, 1 Lieutenant- 

or Major-General in charge. 

c. The Administration Department, 1 Lieutenant- or Major- 
General in charge. 

The Generals in charge of h and c Sections correspond somewhat 
to the German Chief Quartermasters {h equals Chief Quartermaster 
I Section and c equals Chief Quartermaster II Section). 

a. The central office collects and arranges the work of the two 
principal departments, deals with secret business and affairs 
concerning the General Staff with Troops and the Great General 
Staff. In addition, under a are 

The Staff College, 

The Railway Battalion, 

The Military Geographical Institute at Florence., 
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k The Department of Military Operations {Ri'pario O'pera 
zioni) consists of — 

The Section dealing with the eastern theatre of war (Austria 
and the countries to the north-east), 

The Section dealing with the western theatre of war (France, 
Switzerland and the countries to the north-west), 

The Section dealing with the southern theatre of war (the 
countries beyond the sea and the colony of Eritrea), 

The Technical Section. 

The Chief of the Department for Military Operations is President 
of a Great General Staff Committee, the members of which belong 
to h and c Departments, the object of which is to consider, from 
the point of view of home defence, projects for new railways, 
roads and canals. In time of war he takes over the duties of the 
Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff. In November each 
year the Captains and Lieutenants who have successfully passed 
through the Staff College, are attached to his Department for six 
months’ duty to test their suitability for the General Staff. 
These officem are detailed to the different Sections, where they 
are employed in General Staff work at Headquarters and in the 
country. At the conclusion of this period a Committee decides 
as to their suitability for appointment to the General Staff. 
The Chief of this Department has an office (snb-section for 
current business) and has the Historical Section with the Archives 
under him. 

0. Administration Department (Rvpario hitendenza) is divided 
into — 

The Intendmce Section (Ufficio Iniendenza), 

The Transport Section (Dj^abCTraspofiJ^), 

The Accounts Section (f/^cm 

The officers appointed as “ Inspectors of Lines of Commmiica- 
tion ” in case of war, and the Chiefs of Staffs to Inspectors, are 
auiiiially instructed in this Section in the duties they would be 
called upon to perform. The Section further appoints the Com- 
missioners of the Central Transport Commission, which is 
entrusted, in conjunction with the representatives of the Great 
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B-ailway Companies, and under tlie presidency of tlie Chief of the 
Administration Department, with making the necessary arrange- 
ments in peace for the transport of the Army hy rail in case of 
war. 

Officers of Artillery, Engineers and of the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps are also attached to this Department. The Chief of 
the Administration Department in time of war becomes Intendant- 
General. 

Every year the Generals and Field Officer^ who have been 
selected as Army Intendaiits or Chiefs of the Intendantur Staff 
in case of war are attached for a time to this Department. 

The Intendance Section deals with matters concerning the 
organisation and management of all the administrative branches 
of the Army. 

The Chief and Field Officers belonging to the Transport 
Section are Bailway Commissioners, that is to say, officials 
representing the War Minister in dealings with the Ministry of 
Public Works and private Railway Companies. The office is in 
Rome, and they are only sent to other places as circumstances 
require. 

From March to July every year a certain number of subaltern 
officers, both on the active and reserve lists, are attached to the 
Transport Section for certain practical exercises, with a view to 
training them for the various duties they would have to perform 
ill war as station Commandants and Railway Line Commis- 
sioners. 

The Accounts Section has charge of the pay and accounts of 
the Great General Staff. 

Officers of the General Staff belonging to the Great General 
Staff, as well as those attached to commands who are called up 
for the purpose, are practised with a view to keeping up their 
professional knowledge with schemes, plans, projects, war 
games, General Staff tours and lectures. 

The officers of the Great General Staff would be taken in war 
to fill posts and appointments on high commands and military 
administrative Staffs, the office of the Great General Staff itseif 
being then left merely^in charge of plans, documents, records, &c. 
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The MUUary Gmgmfliwd Institute at Morenae. 

The General Staff of the Piedmontese Army possessed a 
Topnymfia Rede even before the end of the eighteenth century. 

The present Military Geographical Institute owes its origin to this, 
though it is now of course very much enlarged. It was given : 

it.s present title and a new organisation in 1872, and was re- 
organised again in 1882. Its object is the survey of the country. 

The establishment is fixed at — 

1 General Officer as Director, 1 

1 Colonel “ seconded ” aa Sub-Director, ! 

2 Limitonant-Coloneis or Majors “ seconded,” 

1 Captains “ seconded,” s 

10 Surveyors, 

1 10 Topograpbists, 

4 Payiuaslens (1 Lieuteuaiit-Colonol or Major, 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants). 

There is a Central Section and four other Sections, f^he 
former consists of an office for general duties, a depot for foliign 
maps, a depot for the custody, sale and issue of Government 
maps, and an office for pay, accounts, &c. 

The four Sections are— 

1. The Geodesical Section, for trigonometrical work, * 

2. The Topographical Section, 

3. The Artistic Section, for drawing, engraving and litho- 

graphy, | 

4-. The Photographic Section. 

As in Germany survey work is carried out every year. In 
Italy the maps produced are not all placed on sale to the 
public. I 

3. Officers op the General Staff with the Troops. ^ 

The Staff of an Army Corps comprises— i 

I Colonel as Chief of the staff. i 

I Lioutenant-Colonel or Major. ! 

1 or 2 Captains. : 

2 or 3 “ attached ” Captains. 
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The Sta,ff of a Division comprises— 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel or Major as Chief of the Staff. 

1 or 2 Captains of the General Staff. 

2 or 3 “ attached ’’ Captains. 

The duties are much the same as in the German Army, but 
the General Staff performs the duties of the Routine Staff Officers. 

In Africa (Eritrea colony) there is 1 Lieutenant-Colonel or 
Major as Chief of the Staff to the troops. 


Appointment and Promotion op General Staff Officers. 

Appointment to the General Staff is only made from officers 
who have passed the Staff College successfully. 

Admission to the latter is made the subject of an examination, 
and Captains and Lieutenants can compete. The course lasts 
three years. Each annual batch consists of at most 50 students 
(G^tains or Lieutenants, of whom 48 may belong to Infantry 
ans Cavalry, 12 to the Artillery and Engineers), At the end of 
the first and second years’ course each student does a two months’ 
braining with the other arms. 

At the conclusion of the third year they are attached as 
Orderly Officers to the higher Staffs during the manoeuvres. 
Officers who have gone through the three years at the Staff 
College successfully are noted for accelerated promotion and 
consequently all get some advantage from their work. 

Officers nominated to the General Staff have first to prove 
their fitness by doing duty with the Great General Staff for a 
period of six months and then on the General Staff with troops, 
but cannot be appointed to the General Staff before they have 
commanded a company, squadron or battery for two years. 

Captains of the General Staff are promoted to Major when 
they have reached the senior fifth of the total rank, having done 
at least two years’ regimental duty with their own arm. 

The promotion of Majors of the General Staff to Lieutenant- 
Colonels takes place when they have reached the senior tenth of 
the Major’s rank. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE GENEBAL STAEE OE THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The Russian General Staff dates from the time of Peter the 
Great, The appointment of the first “ Quartermaster-General ” 
in the year 1701 was soon followed by an increase in the General 
Staff, so that in the year 1720 we find the following : — 

At Headquarters : 2 General Staff Quartermasters and 2 
Staff Quartermasters. 

For the two formed Armies : 2 Quartermaster-Generals, 2 
Lieutenant Quartermaster-Generals, 5 Chief Quarter- 
masters, 2 Captains and 8 Lieutenants. 

Officers were appointed straight from regimental duty, and 
wore no distinct uniform. The above appointments formed, 
moreover, a portion of the general list of the whole Staff of the 
Army, wliioh consisted of upwards of 300 officers, &c,, com- 
prising every one from the Comniander-in-Chief to the provost, 
who was not actually doing regimental duty. 

As regards the special requirements that were expected from 
the Quartermaster-General, we fmd the following in the Regula- 
tions of the year 1716 : — “ He must be brave and intelligent, 
and skilled in geography and fortification, for he has to plan 
marches and select positions for field and permanent fortifica- 
tions. He must also know both his own country and that of 
the enemy, and at the same time know both Armies intimately. 
During marches he should be, with his subordinates, with the 
advanced guard or outposts.” 

During the government of the Empress Catherine II the 
officers of the Quartermaster-General’s branch were separated 
from the Staff, and formed into one Staff, under the title of 
“ General Staff,” and given a special uniform. This, organised 
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alike both in peace and war, comprised 40 officers, iiicffiding 
Divisional Quartermasters with the rank of Captain or Lien- 
tenaTit. The Ceneral Staff was to collect beforehand in peace 
time intelligence concerning the frontier districts, and in war 
to report on the situations of all Divisions and Columns, 
assign roads to them, and accompany columns and detachments. 
The Eussian General Staff appears in a much more distinct forma- 
tion under the direction of General Baur, an officer who had 
been obtained from a foreign service, and who served in the 
Turkish campaign as Quartermaster-General of the First Army 
as early as the year 1769. The establishment in the year 1772 
included, in addition to him, 2 Lieutenant Quartermaster- 
Generals, 10 Chief Quartermasters (Field Officers), and 24 
Divisional Quartermasters ; 60 non-commissioned officers were 
employed as “ Column Guides,” and were to be thoroughly 
trained in the duties of the General Staff in peace time, by 
lectures given them by the Quartermaster-General, and by 
training in surveying, &c. Appointment to the General Staff 
was in the hands of the Quartermaster-General, quite independ- 
ently of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

This rule, however, did not hold good for any considerable 
length of time, for, under the successor of General Baur, Generals 
holding commands chose their own General Staff officers for 
themselves, without regard to any previous special training, 
and the Quartermaster-General then lost all control over the 
appointment to, and training of, the General Staff. 

One of the first steps taken by the Emperor Paul in the govern- 
ment, was to break up the whole of the General Staff on the 
13th November, 1796, and distribute the officers in the Army. 

Three days afterwards the " Suite of His Majesty for the 
duties of Quartermaster” was formed in its stead, and, General 
Araktschejeff placed at the head of it as Quartermaster-General 
on the 19th April, 1797. Appointments to it were made partly 
from former General Staff officers and partly from the Cadet 
Corps. Drawing and surveying seem to have been considered 
especially important as regards training in peace time, which is 
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evident from the existence of a “ Drawing-Room of His Majesty,” 
as well as from the establishment of “ His Majesty’s Private 
Map Depot.” 

The government of the Emperor Alexander I is in every 
respect remarkable for the improvement of the military strength 
f)f Russia. Consequently the due development of the “ Suite of 
His Majesty for the duties of Quartermaster ” was not neglected. 
There was apparently even then no fixed establishment, and 
had there been the numerous wars would have rendered it 
impossible to keep it up to strength. There were, in the year 
1803, 106 officers belonging to it ; in the year 1811 this number 
had risen to 152 ; and in the year 18M* there were 217 officers 
carrjdng on iffie duties of the General Staff, mostly in the lower 
ranks, inasmuch as the proportion was 1 Field Officer in every 4 
officers. From the year 1810 the Mathematical Society of the 
Moscow University afforded an opportunity of further general 
scientific training to the candidates for “ Column Guides,” who 
had been brought together, under the supervision of General 
Murawiefi, for regular courses in General Staff duties. 

At the same time, the formation of a Central Direction for 
the business and duties of the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment was begun in the year 1810, the first steps taken being the 
establishment of a chancelry, library and mechanical workshops. 

The “Headquarters Staff of His Imperial Majesty ” was created 
by a Ukase of the 12th December, 1815, Prince Wolkonski was 
appointed to it as Chief, and at the same time entrusted with 
the Chief Direction of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
in which he was assisted by the appointment of a Quartermaster- 
General and a Director of Administrative Affairs. The former 
had direction and charge of everything connected with the 
marches, quarters and military operations of the troops. This 
business was carried on in the chancelry by two departments — 

* Certain olHcers of the “Suite” were given, in 1814, the rights of Iho Old 
Guard, as a privilege, and were formed into the so-called “Guard General 
Staff ” which enjoyed certain advantages as regards promotion. They 
gradually absorbed a third of the whole “Suite.” The Guard General Staff 
was aboli‘;hed iji 1864. 

■' ■ ? ^ 
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tlic Topographical and tlie Marcliiiig Roads Departments, 
'.rho Administrative Affairs included the ohanoelry of the Chief 
of the Qiiartormaster-Grenerars affairs, personal matters and 
accounts, the printing office of the Headquarters Staff, the 
library, the observatory, the mechanical workshop, and from 
the year 1826 the Military Topographical Depbt as well. 

The Central Direction of the General Staff, thus irmly organ- 
ised, formed, as it were, a branch of the Headquarters Staff, the 
Director of , which was the Quartermaster-General. The Head- 
quarter, Corps and Divisional Quartermasters attached to the 
commands of troops were placed under him. 

The supply of officers trained in the military sciences was 
maintained up to the year 1826 by the “ School for Column 
Guides,” previously mentioned, founded by General Muiawieff, 
and carried on afterwards by his son. Both theoretical and 
practical instruction was afforded by this school to young men, 
who lived, however, at their own expense during the winter at 
the house of Murawieff in Moscow, and during the summer at 
his country seat. 

But in the meanwhile a school for officers, comprising two 
classes, had been opened at the headquarters of the First Army 
at Mohileff, the first class being especially intended to give 
instruction in Quartermaster-General’s duties. From the year 
1826 to the year 1832 — the date of the founding of the “ Military 
Academy” — this was actually the only training establishment 
of the kind in the country. 

The want of an extended survey, which, from the huge dimen- 
sions, of the Russian Empire was a very large undertaking, 
was met in the year 1822 by the creation of a special topo- 
graphical establishment. It consisted of as many as 50 officers 
and 347 non-commissioned officers on the 1st January, 1832. 
The former belonged to and were promoted with the officers of 
the “ Suite of His Majesty for Quartermaster-Generars duties.” 
The latter received the name of “ General Staff” on the 27th 
June, 1827, and on the 28th March, 1832, a fixed establishment, 
consisting altogether of 17 General Officers, 80 Field Officers and 
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200 Officers below this rank. In addition to this, the establish- 
ment of the Topographical Corps was increased to 70 officers 
and 456 surveyors {non-comrfiissioned officers and privates). 

History now brings us to the alterations which the Emperor 
Nicolas made ill the general Staff, as well as in the position of 
its Chief. The post of “ Chief of the Headquarters Staff ” was 
replaced in the year 1836 by a War Minister. Frorn that date 
the War Office included a “ General Staff section,” with a Quarter- 
master-General as Director. It was divided into three sections. 
The first was entrusted with the quartering and movements of 
troops, the second was the Military History Section and the 
third the Accounts Section. 

There was in addition a General Staff- of the troops, which, 
independently of the Army Staff, comprised four Field 
Officers and four officers below that rank, with each Army Corps 
command, and two officers below the rank of Field Officer with 
each Dmsional command. 

As a preparatory school there was the “ Military Academy ” 
founded by the Emperor Nicolas in the year 1832, on the recom- 
mendation of General Jomini, and afterwards called “ the Nicolas 
Academy.” It was intended to tmn out annually from 40 to 50 
trained Staff officers, but this number was far from being attained 
during the first 20 years of its existence. In the year 1854 the 
Academy was severed from its immediate connection with the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department and placed directly under 
the Tsarevitch. 

< Generally speaking the organisation of the General Staff, just 
described, remained almost unchanged till the early part* of the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander II. It was not until the re- 
organisation of the Russian Army, which took place in conse- 
quence of the Crimean war, and has since been steadily carried 
out, that the General Staff was put on a different footing. In 
this, three points were mainly considered, viz i—l. The completion 
of the General Staff, and in connection therewith the importance 
of the Nicolas Academy of the General Staff. 2. The Central 
Direction of the General Staff. 3. The special service conditions 
of the officers of the General Staff. 
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Admission to the Academy, which from the year 1857 had 
been on more general lines, was, from the year 1863, limited to 
officers who had at least performed four years’ actual duty. At 
the same time the Quartermaster-Genera] again took over the 
scientific direction of the institution, which now was intended 
avowedly to be a preparatory training establishment for the 
General Staff. 

The reorganisation of the Central Direction of the General 
Staff was immediately connected with the introduction of the 
“Military District” system, instead of the “Army Corps” 
system, together with other alterations arising therefrom in the 
higher branches of military administration. Matters were in a 
transition state in tdie year 1863, when the hitherto existing 
“General Staff Section” was changed into a “Chief Direction 
of the General Staff,” with a Quartermaster-General at its 
head. 

After the abolition of the “ Guard General Staff ” (November, 
1864), new regulations were issued in January, 1865, on the 
promotion and such like matters of General Staff officers. 

The transition period just mentioned came to an end in the 
year 1866, when the post of Quartermaster-General was abolished 
and the Chief Direction of the General Staff was amalgamated, 
under the name of “ Headquarter Staff,” with that department 
of the War Office, which corresponds, to a certain extent, with 
the Prussian “ General War Department.” 

The “ Eegulations for the Administration of the Army in the 
Field ” of the 17th April, 1868,* the “ Eegulations concerning 
the War Office ” of the 1st January, 1869,t and the “ Eegulations 
of the Topograpliical Corps ” of the 24th December, 1865,$ finally 
establish the organisation and duties of the Eussian General 
Staff, the principles of which are still adhered to in the General 
Staff of to-day. 

* As fimenclcd by Hegulations of Ihc 9tb March, 1800. (Note by General 
Staff.) 

t “ Regulations for the Headquarters Staff,” issued with Army Order 133, 
of April, 1903. (Note by General Staff.) 

t As amended by Regulations of the 1st July, 1887. (Note by GeueralStaff.) 
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1. The Corps of Officers of the General Staff. 

There is no fixed establishment of the General Stafi laid. down. 
The Kegulations merely define the posts that must be held by 
officers of the General Staff, the appointments that may be held 
by them, and which officers other than these are to be entered 
on the strength of the General Staff. A list of all General Staff 
officers is kept in the H eadquarters Staff. 

According to this the following are General Staff officers ; — 

a. The Chiefs of the Military District Staffs, and officers 
holding appointments set aside for officers of the 
General Staff, either with troops or in Administrative 
Departments ; 

h. Military attaches abroad, professors and instructors in the 
three Military Academies (General Staff, Artillery and 
Kugineer Academies), and Chiefs of the War and Cadet 
{Junher) Schools ; 

c. Aides-de-camp of the Emperor, Aides-de-camp of the 

members of the Imperial family, or officers attached to 
their households. Aides-de-camp of the Commander-in- 
Chief or War Minister, or officers attached to them, and 
Aides-de-camp of the Chief of the Headquarters Staff ; 

d. Officers holding appointments such as are set aside in the 

chief administrative departments of the War Office, 
officers permanently or temporarily attached to other 
Ministries or to the War and Cadet (/ unker) Schools. 

The uniform of the General Staff is only worn, however, by 
Generals belonging to the General Staff, Eield or other officers 
shown under a and &,* and General Staff officers temporarily 
attached to other offices. All other officers belonging to the 
General Staff wear the uniform of their rank and regiment. 

On the 1st January, 1904, there were 63 Generals, 113 
Lieutenant-Generals, 163 Major-Generals, 213 Colonels, 222 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 173 Captains.f 

* The Chiefs of the District Staffs Aveax the uniform of tho General Staff 
though they may not be shown on tho list of the same. 

t The rank of Major does not exist in tho Russian Army. 


i 
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2. The Headquarters Staff. 

The “ Headquarters Staff ” was made part of the War Office as 
its fifth department, by a Wiyase of the 1st January, 1869. In 
Russia there is no head of the General Staff, who is independent 
of the War Office. 

The Chief of the Hcadtiuarter Staff is, however, the first repre- 
sentative of tlie War Minister in military matters, and is 
immediately under him. This does not, however, allow him to 
take the War Minister’s place as president in Councils of War. 
The Chief of the Headquarters Staff performs, under the War 
Minister, those duties which in Prussia, speaking generally, would 
fall to the lot of the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, the 
Director of the General War Department {Allegmemes, Kriegs- 
depariemmt) and the Chief of the Military Cabinet. Nor is there 
a “ Great General Staff,” with its analogous special duties, as in 
Prussia. Such duties are in Russia carried on by the Head- 
quarters Staff, together with other work, wdiicli in Prussia would 
be assigned to Departments of the War Office. 

The Chief of the Headquarters Staff {Lieutenant-General or 
General of Infantry, Cavalry or Artillery) has two Aides-de-camp 
and a cliancelry numbering 15. He is aided in addition by two 
Major-Generals and two Field Officers of the General Staff. 

He is responsible for keeping the training of the General Staff 
and of the Military Topographical Corps up to the standard 
of modern requirements, for the proper performance of their 
duties, and for the supply of officers for the General Staff. He 
superintends the Nicolas Academy of the General Staff, the 
Military Topographical Department, the Military Topographical 
School, the Cadet [Junlter) Schools, and. the Corps of Orderlies 
{Feldjliger Korps). All questions of promotion on the General 
Staff, as well as all appointments to it, are submitted to him for 
approval. He holds the rank and position of a General Com- 
manding a Military District so far as the officers under him arc 
concerned. In the event of the Chief of the Headquarter Staff 
being absent, the War Minister orders one of the Quartermaster- 
Generals or the duty ” General to act for him. 
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The Headquarters Staff has, since the 1st (14th) May, 1903, 
been divided into 6 principal Departments, comprising 24 sections, 
3 snb-seotions, 4 committees, &c. At the present time they are 
as follows :~ 

The Department of Quartermaster-General, I ; the Depart- 
ment of Quartermaster-General, II ; the Department 
of the “duty” General; the Department of Military 
Communications; the Department of Military Topo- 
graphy. 

Each of these principal Departments forms one or two divisions, 
each division is sub-divided into sections, each section into sub- 
sections. At the head of the Departments are Generals, and in 
charge of the sections are Generals or Colonels, 

1. Department of Quartermaster-General, I : — Sections 1 to 3, 
which are independent (not organised as a division), deal with 
Army organisation, armament, clothing, equipment, quartering, 
training, manceuvres, regulations, training and personal affairs 
of General Staff Officers, the General Staff’ Academy. The 
Asiatic division comprises sections 4 and 5. The 4th section 
deals with the Caucasus and Turkistan. It also deals with the 
instruction of officers and officials in Oriental languages. The 
5th section formerly attended to matters concerning Siberia, 
the Amur Province and Kwantung District. Owing to the 
appointment of a Viceroy “for the Par East” (Kwantung District, 
the Amur Province and Coast District), and owing to the war 
with Japan, the existing arrangements for administration will 
pi obably be altered. 

2. Department of Quartermaster-General, 11, — ^The military 
statistical division deals in the 6th section with the collection, 
elaboration and distribution of military statistical matter regard- 
ing European and Asiatic Russia, while in the 7th section intelli- 
gence as to foreign countries is dealt with (6 sub-sections, of 
which No. 1 has charge of Germany). The 8th section comprises 
the military history archives and the library. The 9th section 
deals with the statistical concentration and movements of the 
Army, and is not in a division. The mobilisation division 
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comprises the lOtli section, which deals Yuth recruiting in peace 
time, reserves, home defence, and the 11th section, which deals 
with supply of men in war, calling up of reserves and remounts. 

3, Dej^artment of the “ duty ” General. — ^It deals only with 
matters w’-lucli would in (4crinany come under the War Office 
and Military Cabinet. The “Cliancelry of the Headquarters 
Btaff ” (Office) is also under it. 

(а) Division 1. — 

12tli section : Men, terms of enlistment, voluntary 
enlistment (re-enlistment), provisioning of the Army. 
1 3th section ; officers, promotions and transfers. 

14th section : officers, appointments. 

15th section : Kewards, decorations, allowances. 

IGth section: Courts of honour, administration of the law. 

(б) Division 2 (“ Privy Councillor ”). — 

17th section : Officers, retirement pensions. 

18th section : Provision of money and accommodation for 
troop.s ; also, general archives, military printing 
office. 

(c) Chancelry : Clerldng, messenger service, periodicals, 
cash. 

4. Military Communications Department. — Corresponds to the 
railway section of the Prussian General Staff. 

(а) Division 1 (arrangements for the Army in peace). — 

19th section : Affairs of officers, transport of troops by 

rail in peace, railway troops, and the Amudarja 
flotilla. 

20th section : Transport of troops by water in peace, 
transport of stores. 

21st section : The construction and repair of the network 
of railways and roads. 

(б) Division 2 (preparations for war). — 

22nd section : Transport of troops in war. 

23rd section : Concentration by rail, time tables, foreign 
countries. 

24th section : Lines of communication of the Army. 
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2, THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 

6. Militaiy TopograpMoal Department.— This oomesponds to 
the Smvey Department o{ the Prussian General Stafi and 
iiioludes the ohanoelry, the geodetic section, the tnan^lation, 
topographical survey, the administration of maps (drawing, 
ongtaving, printing, photography, care and distnbution of maps). 
The Military Topographical School is under its supervision. 

The following are also under the Headquarters Staff . 

1. The Committee of the Headquarters Staff.— 

President : The Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 

Members ; (a) The 6 Generals in charge of Departments ; 
(6) the Director of the Nicolas General Staff Academy ; 
(c) 10 Generals (the Chief of the Headquarters Staff can 
call in officers as additional temporary members to 
the meetings). 

The Committee considers questions of Army organisation and 
training of troops, the work for the General Staff and the Military 
Topographical Department, and the conferring of rewards for 
work. 

2. The Mobilisation Committee.— 

President : The Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 

12 permanent members. 

3. The Committee on transport of troops and stores to deal 
with matters which necessitate the co-operation of the Admiralty 
and Communications Department.— 

President ; Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 

Members : 8 Generals, 1 representative of the Admiralty and 

2 representatives of the Communications Department. 

4. The Committee for internal affairs of the Headquarters 
Staff .—1 President and 4 members. 

5. Nicolas General Staff Academy. 

Pinally, under the Headquarters Staff are : — 

The Corps of General Staff officers, the Corps of Orderlies, 
whose work corresponds practically to that of the 
Prussian Peldjager Corps, -Military Topography, the 
publication of the “ Vojennii Sbornik ” and “ Russki 
Invalid ” journals. 


From the foregoing description of the organisation of the Head- 
quarters Staff it follows that the work of a “Great General Staff,” 
ill the German sense, is practicallj done by the 2nd and 3rd, 
Gth to 9th and the 19th to 24th sections and the Military Topo- 
graphy Department, while the work done in the 1st, 4th, 5th, 10th 
to 12th, 15th to 18th (the latter partly in the Military Cabinet), 
would be done by the Prussian War Office, and that in sections 
13 to 17, by the Prussian Military Cabinet. 

The Gliief of the Headquarters Staff, moreover, has, in addition 
to the duties of “Chief of the General Staff of the Army” 
(according to German ideas), a veiy extensive and influential 
share in other branches of military administration, the educa- 
tional establishments and the training of the troops. But he is, 
nevertheless, a subordinate of the War Minister, and it appears 
doubtful whether, in case of war, the latter, or the Chief of the 
Headquarters Staff, or even a third man, might not be chosen 
to take charge of warlike operations. At the present time the 
question is solved by the sending of the War Minister to the 
theatre of war in East Asia as Commander-in-Chief. 

On the 1st January, 1904, the establishment of the Headquarters 
Stafli was 147 officers and 276 officials.* 

3. The General Staee with the Troops. 

The General Stafl with the troops comprises in peace all officers 
of the General Stafi holding appointments fixed by establishment 
on the following Stafis and Commands : — 

The Administrative Staffs of Military Districts, including 
the Yiceroy’s Staff in the Far East (1. Priamur District 
with the Trans-Baikal, Amur and Coast Districts, 
Sakhalin Island, 2. Kwantung District) : 30 Generals, 
98 Field and 79 other Officers.f 
Army Corps Staffs : 32 Generals, 32 Field, 60 Officers jmnor 
ranks. 

* Accotding to the list of General Staff ollicera of Ist January, 1904. 

t The new formations owing to the present war with Japan are not 
included. 
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3. THE GENERAL STARE WITH THE TROOPS. 

Divisional Staflta : 76 Field, 76 Officers junior ranks. 

Witli .3 Cavalry Brigades : 3 Officers junior ranks. - 
Witli 3 independent Cossack Brigades : 3 Field Officers. 
Witli tlie Rifle Brigades (to the 9th East Siberian inclusive) : 

24 Field Officers, 1 Junior Officer, 

With the Infantry Brigades 46 to 66, the 1st and 2nd 
Turkistan Reserve Brigades, the 1st to 3rd Siberian 
Infantry Brigades : Each 1 Field Officer, 

With the Don Army ; 1 Field, 1 Junior Officer. 

With the Staffs of Fortresses ; 4 Generals, 27 Field, 8 
Junior Officers. 

In the Administrative Staffs of Military Districts, the Assistant 
to the Cbief of the District Staff, or {as in the frontier districts 
Wilna, Warsaw, Kiefi, Caucasus, Turkistan, Priamur), the 
“ Quartermaster-General,” the Chief of “ Military Communica- 
tions,” several officers employed on special work under the 
General Officer Commanding and in the District Staff, as well as 
several routine Staff officers and their assistants, belong to the 
General Staff. The Chief of the District Staff is not, according 
to the establishment, a General Staff officer. 

The duties of his assistants are regulated by the Chief of the 
District Staff. They consequently vary in character in different 
districts. According to regulation the assistant has only to do 
with the special employment of officers of the General Staff 
and their duties with the troops. The officers specially employed 
are given particular subjects to work out, such as, for instance, 
the mobilisation of the forces in the district in question, collecting 
and compiling information of a topographical or statistical nature, 
the selection of country for quarters, camps and manmuvres, 
Staff rides with regimental officers. These officers of the 
General Staff are attached to Generals during the summer 
mancBuvres. The Routine Staff officers, with their assistants, 
are the Chiefs of the Sections of the District Staff. The Chiefs 
of these Sections, which deal with questions of quarters, transport, 
training and mobihsation, are Field Officers. 

In an Army Corps the Chief of the General Staff is either 
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a Major-Greneral or Colonel of the General Staff. He is imme- 
diately under the General Commanding the Army Corps, and 
reports on all matters which come to the Staff and directs the worh 
of the Staff, He can, by order of the General Commanding, 
inspect any body of troops belonging to the Army Corps. The 
readiness for war of the Army Corps is especially his responsibility. 
He has the rank of a Brigadier-General, but as regards the officers 
of the Staff, the rank and powers of a Divisional General. One 
of his Senior Routine Staff officers is an officer of the General Staff. 
He has besides two officers of the General Staff for projects, 
schemes, &c. 

The Chief of the General Staff of a Division (Infantry or 
Cavalry) is a Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel of the General Staff. 
He is assisted in his duties by two Senior Routine Staff officers, 
having the two Sections of the Divisional Staff, one for mihtary 
duties and the other for administrative purposes. One of these 
must be an officer of the General Staff. The Chief reports directly 
to the Divisional General, issues his orders and sees that they are 
carried out. 

The General Staff officer with Rifle and Reserve Brigades, 
and the 4th Turkistan Brigade, is attached for special duties. 

On the Staff of the Army of the Don, the Routine Staff officer 
under the Chief of the Staff and liis assistant are officers of 
the General Staff. The Routine Staff officer has charge of the 
Mobilisation Section. 

The Chief of a Fortress Staff is, as a rule, an officer of the 
General Staff. The Chief of the Section dealing with military 
duties, that is to say, the military government of the fortress, 
its preparation for defence, the strength of the troops, exercises, 
drills, and manoeuvres, and questions affecting the officers of 
the garrison, is, however, always an officer of the General Staff. 

Many officers of the General Staff would, in the event of the 
Army being placed on a war footing, be appointed to the follow- 
/ing,:— , , 

The Headquarters of the Commander -in-Chief ; the Army 
Commands ; and the Military District Administration 
in the theatre of war 
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The numbers of General Staff officers \yitli these commands 
depends on the theatre of war and the existing requirements. 
The number of General Staff officers with Army Corps and 
Divisions is generally doubled on a war footing. There is in 
addition one General Staff officer told off to each Army Corps 
in the field to be at the disposal of the Chief of the Staff. 

It is not laid down by regulation that the Chiefs of the Staffs 
are to be officers of the General Staff. It is, however, laid down 
that the Chief of the Divisional Staff is to be a Colonel of the 
General Staff. 

General Staff officers of the Commander-in- Chief s headquarters 
are for general and special duties. For the latter the Chief 
of the Staff has one General Officer and two Field Officers of the 
General Staff at his disposal. The Quartermaster-General, 
who has charge of strategical operations and the Intelligence 
Department, has attached to him for every Army placed under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, three officers of the General 
Staff for general and special duties. Similarly, two officers of 
the General Staff are attached to the Eailway Section, which 
undertakes the whole management of the railway system of 
the theatre of war. 

The Quartermaster-General on the Staff of an Army in the 
field is a General of the General Staff. He has attached to him 
four Senior Routino Staff officers and their assistants and five 
officers of the General Staff for special duties. The Senior Routine 
Staff officers and their assistants carry on the work and duties 
of the four Sections of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
viz., Military Operations, General Staff work, the Intelligence 
Department and the Topographical Department. One General 
Staff officer is attached for special duty to the Inspector-General 
of the Communications of the Army. 

Officers of the General Staff with the Staffs of District Commands 
in the theatre of war are intended mainly for special duties. 
The Chief of a mihtary district and the head of the civil 
administration of a district on the lines of communication of an 
Army would each have one officer of the General Staff. The 
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Distl'icl. Staff would also have several oiFicers attached to it for 
similar purposes. Each DistrictStaffwould have besides two officers 
of th(‘. General 8tafE — as Senior Routine Staff officer and assistant 
—to carry on the ordinary work and duties of the Sections. 

In an Army Corps acting independently, the Chief Quarter- 
master, his two Senior Routine Staff officers, and the two officers 
attached for special duties, are officers of the General Staff. 
The duties of the Senior Routine Staff oncers correspond to those 
of the Senior Routine Staff officers of the Quartermaster-General 
of an Army. 

The composition of the Staff of a Division in war undergoes 
a change in that both Sections of the Divisional Staff may be put 
in charge of General Staff officers. 

4r. General Staff Officers Holding Special Appointments. 
On the 1st January, 1904, there were employed : — 

In the Cossack Department of the War Office (Mobilisation 
Section) : 1 General, 2 Field Officers. 

In the Department of the LG. Cavalry : 2 Generals, 2 Field 
Officers. 

In the Cavalry Officer’s School : 1 Field Officer as member of 
the Committee. 

In the Officer’s Musketry School : 1 Field Officer. 

At the Nicolas General Staff Academy : 1 General, 1 Field 
Officer as Director, 6 Field Officers as Inspecting Officers, 
10 Generals, 5 Field Officers as instructors. 

At other Military Training Establishments : 10 Major- 
Generals, 12 Colonels, 20 Lieutenant-Colonels and 8 
Captains. 

Finally, 19 Field Officers were employed as Railway Line 
Commissioners (for the transport of troops and stores). 

6. Appointment TO the General Staff. 
Appointment to the General Staff can only be obtained by 
those officers who have passed the Nicolas Staff Academy with 
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good results. The course lasts two and a-half years and is divided 
into two classes. The last half-year, called the supplementary 
course, is devoted to special preparation for duty in the General 
Btaff ; only the best are admitted to this, about 4hree-quarters, 
on the results of the final examination in- the second year. The 
establishment allows of 120 to 140 officers being admitted to 
the Academy yearly. Other officers are admitted to attend the 
lectures as supernumeraries. ^ 

The course in the Survey Section lasts two years, at the end 
of which the officers remain half a year in the supplementary 
course. They are then attached to the Chief Observatory at 
Poltava for one and a-half years. The whole course consequently 
lasts four years. 

Admission to the survey course is only every other year ; the 
number of students does not exceed seven. 

Officers of all arms up to first Lieutenant in the Guard, and to 
Staff Captain of other Arms, are allowed to enter the Academy, 
provided they have served at least three years in the rank of 
officer, and passed the entrance examination. This examination 
is preceded by a preliminary examination carried out in districts. 

After this officers are sent to St. Petersburg, by the end of 
August at latest, to undergo the entrance examination. 

The subjects of examination are tactics, mathematics, artillery 
and small arms, fortification, the elements of military adminis- 
tration, topographical drawing, pohtical history and geography 
and the Russian, French and German languages. 

The course of instruction begins in October. The following 
are the principal subjects taught : — ^Military history, tactics, 
strategy, military administration, mihtary statistics, geodesy 
and map-making, surveying and drawing. The special subjects 
are artillery, military engineering, political history, physical 
geography, and the Russian and foreign languages. Instruction 
is also given in riding. In the summer the officers do practical 
military sketching and the solution of tactical problems on the 
ground. 

An exit or final examination takes place in the month of 
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August, September or October. According to tbe result, those 
l)as8ing out are divided into three categories. Those in the first 
and second categories are given a decoration to be worn on the 
breast, Imt those of the first category receive as weU a gold or 
silver medal of various sizes. 

Officers who have successfully passed the supplementary 
course are taken on the list of the General Stafi. They first of 
all return to regimental duty for two years, and are then appointed 
to the General Staff as vacancies occur. An officer who is noted 
as unsuccessful at the end of the supplementary course, 
returns to regimental duty without any prospect of special 
employment. 

The surveyors are always posted to the General Staff at once 
at the conclusion of their four years’ course. 

The further promotion of General Staff officers, as well as their 
periodical return to regimental duty, is regulated by special 
orders on the subject. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

In the year 1790, before the Gommencement of the wars of the 
Revolution, by a decree of the National Assembly, a General 
Staff was formed in the Erench Army for the first time. It con- 
sisted of “ Adjudants Generaux” and “Aides-de-camp” of 
the rank of Field Officers or Captains. The General Staff was not 
a separate corps of officers, as the individual officers belonging 
to it were always obliged to return to regimental, duty before 
promotion to the next higher rank. 

In the time of Napoleon I there were General Staffs at the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, and also with the different 
armies, which, however, were not organised on any fixed lines, 
but according to the requirements of the Emperor and Army 
Commanders at the moment. General Berthier’s rble as “Major- 
General ” of the Army is well known. It only corresponded 
to the position of Chief of the General Staff of the Army from a 
German point of view, in so far that Berthier was responsible 
for the drawing up* of the orders of his imperial master. He was 
not consulted as to the strategy to be adopted. 

The appearance of the Corsican genius precluded the intro- 
duction of a regularly organised General Staff. It was not till 
6th May, 1818, that by royal decree a regular General Staff Corps 
was formed. Appointment to the General Staff was at that time 
through a special General Staff School (ecole d’ application 
d’etat-major), into which 25 officers were admitted each year. 

At the end of a two years’ residence at this school there was 
an examination, on the results of which a certain number of 
officers were appointed to the General Staff, and remained in it 
continuously till they were promoted to the rank of General. 
Officers of the General Staff were promoted more rapidly, and they 

g'2' ■ ' 
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were employed as General Staff witli troops, in tlie War Office, in 
the Hglier posts of the “ Routine Staff,” as instructors and as 
Military Attaches. According to German ideas there was no 
” Great General Staff ” any: more than there was an independent 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army. Their place was filled 
by the War Office and the War Minister. 

Although the want of this organisation was distinctly recognised 
as a resiilt of the 1870-71 war, it was not till the year 1880 that 
a thorough reorganisation of the General Staff was introduced. 

The differences of opinion at the time were principally as to 
whether the General Staff was to be as formerly a “ corps ferme,” 
that is to say, a permanent corps of officers, independent of the 
rest of the Army, or whether it was to be a “ service ouvert,” 
consisting of .officers who would be employed on General Staff 
duties for a time and then returning to regimental duty. It was 
decided in favour of the principles which had existed at the time 
of the Revolution, and the General Staff was turned into a 
“ service ouvert.” 

The most important points of the law for the reorganisation, 
dated 20th March, 1880, are, taking into account the changes 
which had taken place meanwhile, the following : — 

The General Staff consists of officers of all arms who have 
quahfied for the General Staff (brevet d’etat-major) and who 
are employed for a time on the General Staff, and of the necessary 
“ Administrative Officers ” (registrars) and clerks. The qualifi- 
cation is obtained by passing the final examination at the con- 
clusion of the two years’ course at the Staff College (ecole supe- 
rieure de guerre). Captains and Field Officers can also quahfy 
without passing through the Staff College by passing a special 
examination. As a rule all the students at the Staff College 
qualify for General Staff. At the conclusion of the Staff College 
course, the officer is tested by being attached for two years for duty 
to the General Staff with troops, and according to the result of this 
he is appointed to the General Staff or returns to regimental duty. 

The officers who are appointed to the General Staff remain in 
and wear the uniform of their arm, with certain restrictions 
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(embroidery on the collar, aiguilettes, arm hands), and are placed 
hors cadre (seconded in English, or somewhat the same as d la 
suite in Germany).^ They can only be promoted to a liigher 
rank when they have previously completed two years’ regimental 
duty in their present rank. The maximum number of General 
Staff officers was fixed by law at : 30 Colonels, 40 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 170 Majors, 400 Captams, a total of 640 officers, who, 
however, are not all employed in proper Genersyi Staff duty. In 
addition there are the officers of the Survey Department and 240 
“ Administrative Officers ” (registrars). According to the Army 
List for 1903 there are at present actually belonging to the 
General Staff 

18 Colonels, 48 Lieutenant-Colonels, 153 Majors. 165 
Captains. 

At the head stands the Chief of the General Staff of the Army 
{chef d'^dtat-major general de VArmee), who is placed under the 
Minister of War. He is responsible for the work and training 
of the officers of the General Staff. Formerly his appointment 
was a parliamentary one, so that on a change of War Minister 
he also had to resign his appointment. The result was that 
from the time that the Great General Staff was formed, from 
1874 to 1888, that is in 14 years, there were 12 chiefs at the head 
of the General Staff. This frequent changing was very bad for 
the continuity of the work of the General Staff, especially as 
regards preparations for war. Consequently, in 1890, de Frey- 
cinet, the Civil War Minister at the time, a very sensible man, 
succeeded in making the Chief of the General Staff politically 
independent of the Minister of War. 

The position of the Chief of the General Staff in case of war 
has given rise to some lively discussions in recent years. Formerly 
he was destined to act as Chief of the Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief {Generalissmvus). The term “ Generalissimus ” is generally, 
though incorrectly, used in France to designate the commander 
of the principal group of armies destined for action against 
Germany. 

The question arose as to who was to take the supreme command 
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of all the forces of France in war (corresponding to the German 
“Great Headquarters”), a question which was answered by 
the War Minister at the time to the effect that the Government, 
that is, in other words, the War Minister, would take the supreme 
command. On these grounds it was not considered advisable 
to rob the War Minister of his principal adviser in time of war, 
and it was now arranged that on mobilisation the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army would remain at the side of the War 
Minister, while a General who had been previously selected 
during peace time, would go as Chief of the Staff to the so-called 
“Generalissimus.” 

The Great General Staff, immediately under the Chief of the 
General Staff, is divided into the following sections : — 

Section 1. Organisation and preparation of the Army for 
war, distribution and strength ; 

Section 2. Organisation and tactics of foreign armies, 
study of foreign theatres of war, military missions 
abroad; 

Section 3, Military operations and general training of the 
Army ; . 

Section 4. Railways and lines of communication, transport 
of troops; 

Historical Section ; 

African Section : Deals with the affairs of Algeria and Tunis ; 

Survey. 

These sections are each under one of the three “ sub- 
chiefs.” 

According to the Army List for 1903 the total numl^er of officers 
on the Great General Staff, including the officers attached for duty, 
is 142. 

The General Staff with troops, apart from the Routine Staff 
officers {Offfeiers d^ordoymance) consists of : — 

With the Military Government of Paris : 2 Colonels or 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 3 Majors, 5 Captains ; 

With the Military Government of Lyons : 2 Colonels or 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 3 Majors, 4 Captains ; 
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With, an Army Corps : 2 Colonels or Lieutenant-Colonels. 

2 or 3 Majors, 2 or 3 Captains ; 

With an Infantry or Cavalry Division : 1 Major, 1 Captain. 

The Cliief of the General Staff with the Government of Paris 
or with a Frontier Army Corps may be a Brigadier- General 
instead of a Colonel. 

The Senior General Staff officer with an Army Corps is the Chief 
of the General Staff, and the next senior is Sub-Chief. In the 
same way, the Field Officer of the General Staff with a Division 
is Chief of the Divisional Staff. As in Germany, there is only 
Routine Staff and no General Staff with a Brigade. 

The duties of the General Staff of an Army Corps are arranged 
in the following manner : The post of Chief of the General Staff 
is the same as in Germany. The Sub-Chief assists him and acts 
for him when absent. The two Field Officers are employed as 
chiefs of the two sections, between wliich the work is divided. 
Section 1 deals with : General correspondence, training, opera- 
tions, drill and manoeuvres, affairs of officers, administration 
of the law, administrative departments, survey, statistics. 
Section 2 (territorial section) deals with : Conscription, organisa- 
tion, preparation for war, reserve and territorial army, Artillery 
and Engineer establishments, military works, fortifications. The 
work is divided in a similar way in General Staffs of . divisions. 
The rules as to correspondence, records and returns are all 
definitely laid down. 

General Staffs for the Headquarters of the Cornmander-in-Chief 
and the Commanders of Armies and General Staffs to act with the 
individual Army Corps are only formed for war. The General 
Staff of an Army Corps on a war footing consists of a Colonel or 
Lieutenant-Colonel as Chief, a Lieutenant-Colonel or Major as 
Sub-Chief, one Field Officer and five Captains or Lieutenants. 
The General Staff of a Division consists of a Lieutenant-Colonel 
or Major as Chief and two Captains or Lieutenants. The duties 
of a General Staff in war arc divided into external duties and office 
duties. In the instructions regarding external duties, it is wortb 
noticing that a General Staff officer who is sent on any special 
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mission is authorised to demand any assistance from Commanders 
of troops in the way of information or the provision of escorts 
and horses. If several officers are sent on one mission, the General 
Stafi officer takes command of other officers of his own rank. 

The office work of the General Staff of an Army in war time 
i s divided in three sections, which deal with : — 

1. Maintenance of efficiency ; 

2. Intelligence and political ; 

3. Operations. 

With an Army Corps or Division the work of 2 and 3 is in one 
section. Instructions as to correspondence, petitions, reports, 
information, issue of orders, diaries, arrangement of the office 
and records, are all set forth in detail 

The training of General Staff officers in peace time is regulated 
by a special decree of the W'ar Minister. General Staff officers 
have to deal with big questions on professional subjects as 
winter work, to work out tactical problems, carry out recon- 
naissances and to take part in war games, tactical and General 
Staff rides. These are divided as in Germany, into Army and 
Corps General Staffi rides. Officers have in addition to attend 
manoeuvres and practice camps. 

There is a general complaint that there is too much office work 
required of General Staff officers in France, and that consequently 
they are kept away from their proper duties, although the indi- 
vidual Staffs have a higher establishment of officers than is the 
case in Germany. 
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CHAPTBK VII. 

THE GENEEAL STAEE OF THE BBITISH ARMY. 

The English Army is in every respect so entirely different 
from any of the great Eufopean armies, not only as regards the 
system of recruiting of the Army, but also as regards administra- 
tion and the duties of the higher military authorities, that it must 
not appear surprising if the character, duties and business of 
the General Staff belonging to it are totally different from that 
of any other Army. 

The “ Staff ” in the English Army is looked upon rather as 
consisting of the General officers holding commands and the 
Staffs attached to them in peace or war ; moreover, a great part 
of the dixties connected with Army administration is transferred 
to the General Staff. 

The reason for this is to be found in the organisation of the 
British War Office. The British Army is a parliamentary Army, 
and the Constitution takes care that the reputation of the 
Cabinet is not affected by the influence of a professional officer. 

At the head of the War Office is the Secretary of State for War, 
under whom was formerly the Commander-in-Chief. The former 
is a political personage, a member of, and responsible to, 
Parliament, whose fate is dependent on that of the Cabinet ; 
the latter, who had no seat in the House of Commons, was only 
]:esponsible to the Sovereign. 

The War Office formerly consisted of 

I. The Civil Department, under the Einancial Secretary ; 

II. The Military Department, under the Commander-in-Chief 
appointed by the Crown. • 
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There arc two Under Secretaries, of State directly under the 
Civil War Minister : (a) The Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State, a politician who changes With the War Minister and 
supports him in Parliament ; (h) the Permanent Under Secretary 
of State, who as a professional official is independent of any change 
of Ministry, and has no seat in Parliament, Immediately under 
the War Minister and controlled by the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary is the Central Department, divided in four sections. 
By it is carried on the business of the Department with other 
Departments, other authorities and Parliament. 

The Military Department under the Commander-in-Chief 
was formerly divided into five principal and two subordinate 
departments : — 

1. The Department of the Commander-in-Chief. — As the 
Commander-in-Chief formerly had command of all the troops 
at home and abroad, Army Orders were issued, and inspections 
were arranged from this office. The Commander-in-Chief 
was the principal adviser of the Minister of War in mihtaiy 
matters. He also was responsible for the general distribution of 
the Army, mobilisation, plans of operations, intelhgenoe, and 
personal affairs of officers. His deputy was the senior officer of the 
Military Department. The sphere of his duties included the 
husiness of : (a) Adjutant-General, who dealt with discipline, 
training, education, and recruiting, in eight sections ; (6) Director- 
General of Mobilisation and Military Intelligence, who collected 
all information of value for the defence of the country, and details 
of organisation of foreign armies; (c) Military Secretary, corre- 
sponding somewhat to the German Military Cabinet, which deals 
with the appointment and promotion of officers (but only up to 
Field Officer*) and other personal affairs of officers. 

2. Quartermaster-General’s Department. — Supply, q^uartering, 
remounts and transport of troops by land and sea. 

3. Department of the Director-General of Fortifications. — 
Fortifications. 

The selection and promotion board forjuoiij dealt with promotions in the 
higher ranks. 
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I 

4. Department of tlie Director-General of Ordnance. — ^Equip- ; 

ment and clothing, technical establishments. I 

5. Department of the Director-General of Army Medical l 

services. — ^Medical Section. 1 

6. Department dealing with religious matters. | 

7. Veterinary Department dealing with supply of horses 

There is not yet, properly speaking, a Great General Staff 

in the British Army. The proposed changes in the War Office 

in this respect will be referred to later on. At the present time 

a great part of the work which falls to the Great General Staff 

in Germany, is, as would be imagined from the above description ] 

of the organisation of the English War Office, done there and 

also in certain of the five standing Committees the “ Army 

Railway Council ” for the transport of troops in war, and in the 

“Defence Committee” for the consideration of fundamental * 

questions for the land and sea forces). 

The General Staff- officers do not form a special corps. The 
“ Staff ” consists in the first place of officers who have been 
specially trained at the “ Staff College ” (Camberley, near 
Aldershot), who in peace are sent to assist at Headquarters, 
with the General and Divisional Commands, Colonial Commands, 
and Inspector-General of Cavalry, and in war to corps Divi- 
sional and Brigade Commands -with troops in the field. These 
officers form the real “ General Staff.” In addition, officers on 
the “Personal Staff” belong to the “ Staff,” corresponding to 
the German higher “ Adjutantur.” 

Officers considered suitable for the General Staff must go 
through the two years’ course at the “ Staff College,” or pass the 
final examination which is prescribed for appointment under 
exceptional circumstances. To be eligible for the entrance 
examination the competitor must have five years’ service 
(exclusive of long leave). Officers who have distinguished them- 
selves on active service are exempted from the examination. 

As a rule an appointment on the General Staff is for five years. 

General Staff officers gain no advantages as regards promotion, 
but have more opportunity of distinguishing themselves on active 
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service, and, consequently, of being promoted, than regimental 
officers. 

General StafE officers are classified in five grades : 

(а) Adjutant or Quartermaster-General — General (from 

Major-General upwards) ; 

(б) Deputy Adjutant-General — Colonel or Major-General ; 

(o) Assistant Adjutant-General — Lieutenant-Colonel or 

Colonel; 

(d) Deputy Assistant Adjutant — Captain to Lieutenant- 
Colonel; 

(e) Staff Captains — Captains. 

General Staff ofi3,cers doing duty in the Quartermaster-General 
Branch (at the War Office, with the higher commands and Pres- 
dency Commands in India) of grades (b) to (d) are called corre- 
spondingly : Deputy Quartermaster-General, &o. The officers 
in the “ Mobilisation ahd Military Intelligence Division ” of the 
War Office also have the title “ Quartermaster,” &c., although 
they are not actually engaged in Quartermaster-General’s work. 

There are one to three officers on the “Personal Staff” of 
Generals, according to their rank, who are called “ Military 
Secretary,” “ Assistant Military Secretary ” or “ Aide-de-camp.” 
They are only allotted to the highest appointments and deal 
with confidential service matters (personnel). The “ Aides-de- 
camp ” are selected by the Generals with whom they serve, and 
are chosen rather from personal than service reasons. 

Officers of the General Staff proper wear a special uniform, 
and those on the Personal Staff a similar uniform. 

The work of the “ Great General Staff ” is done, as already 
stated, partly by the War Office and partly by standing com- 
mittees. 

With the General Staff with troops, the Senior General Staff 
officer of those appointed to a command is called Chief of the 
General Staff (“ Chief Staff officer ”). The work is carried out 
as follows 

Section A deals with discipline, interior economy, training, 
musketry, signalling, schools ; 
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Section B : Eecruiting, transport of troops, distribution and 
quartering of troops, barracks and camps ; 

Section C : A.rtillery matters ; 

Section D: Engineer matters ; 

Section E ; Equipment, See. 

The employment of G-eneral Staff officers in war is similar to 
that in the German Army. With Brigades the work of sections 
A and B is done by the “Brigade-Major,” the only General 
Staff officer with a Brigade in war. 

At the present time the British Army is undergoing reorganisa- • 
tion, wliich touches, in the first place, the War Office, and with 
it the General Staff (“ Intelligence Division ”). 

The Committee entrusted with the preparations for this change 
finds the first necessity, in order to improve the Army, to be the 
reconstitution of the Defence Committee and of the General 
Staff. The former, following the parliS-mentary traditions of 
the country, is to be directly and exclusively under the Prime 
Minister. This Gonunittee is to have, in addition to the former 
members, who were frequently changing, and much occupied 
with other duties, a permanent nucleus to deal with defence 
questions. These questions will include, in accordance with the 
composition of the British Empire, not only the troops of the 
Mother country, but also the Navy, India and the Colonies. 

Till now, the Committee consisted of the President, namely, 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary to the War Minister, and the 
following members : The First Sea Lord, the Director of Naval 
Ordnance, the Director of Naval Intelligence, the Adjutant- 
General, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, the Director- 
General of Ordnance, the Director-General of the Mobilisation 
and Intelligence Division and two Secretaries, 

In addition to this Committee there was a Colonial Defence 
Committee. Both these will now be amalgamated in the Defence 
Committee. 

The new members joining will be : a permanent secretary, whose 
appointment will originally only be for five years, but which can 
be prolonged at pleasure. Under him wiU be 2 naval officers 
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selected by the Admiralty, 2 military officers selected by the War 
Office, 2 Indian officers, selected by the Viceroy, 1 or more 
representatives of the Colonies. 

Tlie seniority of these officers is immaterial ; their appointment 
would be for two years at the most, when they could return 
for at least one year to regimental duty. They can then come 
back to the War Office again later. 

The duties of the newV Defence Committee,” as proposed, are 
as follows : — 

(а) The consideration of all questions of the defence of the 
Empire as affecting the Army, Navy, India and the 
Colonies ; 

(б) The collecting of the necessary information from the 

Admiralty, War Office, India Office, Colonial Office, and 
other departments of State ; 

(c) The preparation of all documents relating to the defence 
of the country for the information of the Prime Minister ; 

{d) Proposals in regard to defence questions, which involve 
several departments of State ; 

(e) Eurnishing reports to the Cabinet. 

The above-mentioned Committee likewise proposed a trans- 
formation of the War Office, which was in great part carried out 
at once by the Government. The spheres of work wliich had been 
under the Commander-in-Chief are assigned directly to the War 
Minister. 

The constitution of the War Office was modelled on the 
Admiralty “ Board.” The new Army Council, at the head of 
which is the War Minister, is composed as follows : — • 

1. The War Minister (civilian) ; 

2. First mihtary member : Preparations for war ; 

3. Second military member : Recruiting, pay, discipline, &c. ; 

4. Third military member : Supply, clothing, remounts, &c. ; 

5. Fourth military member : Equipment, fortifications,. &c. ; 

6. Civil member for military buildings and religious matters ; 

7. Financial Secretary for financial matters. 
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There is in addition a Secretary of the “ War Office,” immedi- 
ately under the War Minister, for the carrying on of business and 
for parliamentary work. The “War Office” is only an 
administrative and not a commanding authority. 

It is further intended to form a “ General Staff,” such as exists 
in all armies organised on modern lines. In England alone, much 
to the disadvantage of her Army, there has so far been no General 
Staff. 

While questions relating to the defence of the country by the 
Army and Navy jointly will be dealt with by the Defence Com- 
mittee, all preparations for war on land are to be carried out 
by the General Staff, wliich is under the First Military Member 
of the Army Council. The General Staff is to remain in effective 
touch with the Army, no officer is to serve on the General Staff 
for longer than four years consecutively. The supply of General 
Staff officers is to be mainly from the Staff College. 

The organisation of the General Staff is arranged somewhat 
as follows : — 

Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

Director of Military Operations : — 

Information as to the British forces, their distribution, 
plans of attack and defence for wars out of the United 
Kingdom. 

Intelligence. 

Mapping. 

Director of Staff Duties > * 

Higher military education. 

Publication of regulations as to tactical training, military 
history, library. 

Director of Military Training — 

Home defence. 

Manoeuvres. 

The abolition of the post of Commander-in-Chief under the 
War Minister was urgently necessary. The attempt to combine 
in a measure administration and command in the person of the 
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Dommancier-in-Ohiief failed absolutely, Witli the composition 
and extent of the British Empire it seems impossible that one 
man could properly fill such a position. 

The former Commander-in-Chief was at the same time the 
Inspector-General of the troops. This post has now been taken 
by an Inspector-General who is outside of and independent of the 
War Office. Under him are a number of inspectors. The 
Inspector-General is to be the “ eyes and ears ” of the Army 
Oouncil and furnish reports yearly to that authority. Proposals 
for the promotion of officers, from Captain upwards, are to emanate 
from him (through'the “ Selection Board ”). 

Finally, it is intended, in accordance with a demand which 
lias been made many times, to increase the powers of the Com- 
manders of troops, in order to arrive at a greater measure of 
decentralisation. Seven administrative districts are to be formed 
under Major-Generals (five in England, one in Scotland, one in 
Ireland). Each of these authorities will take over the adminis- 
trative work of their district, which formerly was altogether in 
the hands of the War Office. The stafi of these seven administra- 
tive chiefs has nothing to do with the “ General Stafi,” The 
Brigade Commands are Commands pure and simple, and are 
concerned with the training and leading of the troops. Administra- 
tion and command are united in the “ General Officers Command- 
ing in Chief,” of whom there are to be five : 1. for the two Army 
Corps in Aldershot and Salisbury, the troops of which are always 
in a state of readiness ; 2, for the Northern Command ; 3, for 
the Eastern Command ; 4, for the Western Command ; 6, for 
Ireland. 

In peace time no other Army Corps will exist beyond the two 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Till the end of tlie last century the United States of North 
America looked on their geographical position and the huilding of 
a strong Navy as the best protection against Powers beyond the 
sea, and were accustomed to consider a standing Army as a 
continual threat to the Republic ; but the Spanish- American War 
brought about a complete change in their ideas. The mobilisation 
of 1898 revealed so many weak spots in their organisation as it 
then stood, that lasting remedies were applied by the reorganisa- 
tion law of 1901 and the Militia Law of 1903. By the Law 
of 14th February, 1903, a General Staff has been given to the 
Army. 

Formerly the Commander-in-Chief was responsible for the 
preparedness of the Army, without the power of putting into 
force his ideas on Army organisation, armament, &c., as he was 
dependent on the Secretary for War (War Minister) in all 
important questions. The post of Commander-in-Chief has 
consequently been abolished, and his duties, in a very extended 
form, have been transferred to the Chief of the General Staff. 

The latter is immediately subordinate to the President of the 
Republic, although, to a less extent than formerly, still dependent 
on the War Minister. 

Speaking generally, the duties of the General Stafi are very 
comprehensive, and it seems doubtful whether the limited 
number of General Staff officers will suffice for the work, although 
the Army is not large. With the exception of real General Staff 
business, moreover, the sphere of the General Staff is advisory 
generally rather than executive. 

In contrast to this the Chief of the General Staff has been given 

■ ' P 
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tlie very important right of supervising the service of the troops 
as regards command and discipline, likewise of inspecting all 
units. He and all other officers on the General Staff are to return 
as a rule to regimental duty after four years’ staff service. To 
avoid friction between the former chief and his younger successor, 
it has been decided that all important orders and instructions are 
to be issued in the name of the President or of the War Minister. 

Further, the Chief of the General Staff of the Army is to occupy 
a peculiarly confidential position in his relations with the President 
of the Repnhhc and the War Minister, in order to exclude as 
far as possible any dissensions between these three persons. This 
might, by a suitable selection, be conceivable, but, as a further 
consequence of tins requirement, the Chief of the General Staff 
would have to resign his post when the President quitted office. 

In war, the Chief of the General Staff is to become the Com- 
mander-in-Cliief of all the land forces. The General Staff is 
divided into the General Staff Corps at Washington and the General 
Staff with the troops, with the five Divisions which exist in peace. 

It consists of 1 CMef, 3 Generals (exclusive, of the permanently 
appointed General of the Artillery Corps), 4 Colonels, 6 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 12 Majors and 20 Captains or First Lieutenants. In 
all 46 officers. 

These officers, except the three Generals, who will be nominated 
by the President of the Republic, will be selected from some 500 
candidates by a Committee of seven senior officers. The appoint- 
ment of officers to the General Staff is for four years. The officers 
who are relieved during or at the termination of this period return 
to their former arm, and cannot be appointed to the General 
Staff again till they have completed two years’ regimental duty. 

Hereby the former custom, according to which officers on 
staffs remained permanently in their appointments, is done away 
with. In order to avoid the simultaneous quitting of the General 
Staff at the end of this four years by all the officers now employed 
during this transition period, some officers will return to regi- 
mental duty after two and three years, and their places will 
be filled by suitable selected officers, subject to the approval 
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of the Chief of the General Staff. They do not aiDpear to be 
required to pass any special examination. Service in the General 
Staff Corps (corresponding to the German “ Great General Staff ”) 
is for the time being organised as follows 

The Chief (the only Lieutenant-General in the Army) is at the 
head ; under him are 4 Generals (Major-Generals or Brigadiers), 
of whom 2 are the Chief’s assistants (“ Chief Quartermasters ”), 

1 is Director of the War College (Staff College), and 1 is General of 
the Artillery Corps. In addition there is 1 First Lieutenant 
immediately under the Chief as secretary.' 

The General Staff in Washington is divided into three depart- 
ments : — 

Department 1. (1 Colonel) 

Section 1. (1 Major, 3 Captiins) : 
a. Organisation, training, armament and equipment, 
h. Preparation of the Army for war and operations in war. 
c. Large manmuvres in peace. 

Section 2. (1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 4 Captains) : 
a. Discipline, regulations, orders, examinations for appoint- 
ment and promotion of officers (with the exception of 
the scientific branches). 

h. War College (Staff College), military schools, training. 
Section 3. (1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Captains) : 

а. Transport of troops by land and water, signalling. 

balloons. 

б. Barracks, camps, magazines, sanitary measures. 
c. Supply in peace and war. 

Department II. (1 Major) : — 

a. (1 Major and 8 Captains): Intelligence, information 
as to organisation of foreign armies, military history, 
library, maps. 

&. Military attaches. 

Department III. (1 Lieutenant-Colonel as Chief, 1 Lieutenant- 
Colonel and 3 Majors) : — 

Section 1. Information as to possible theatres of war, 
co-operation of Army and Navy. 

H 2 • 
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Section 2 : 

a. Teclinical troops (tlieir organisation, armament, equip- 
ments, &o.). . . 

Regulations, &c., for technical troops, examinations 

of officers for technical troops, technical schools. 

c. Ordnance and fortification. 

Section .3 : 

fl. Permanent Fortifications, so far as they have to be 
considered in choice of manmuvre grounds, electric 
and other designs. 

5. Mining and Coast defence. 

c. Joint inanmuvres of Army and Navy. 

The duties of the General StaS with troops in war and peace 
are modelled on the German General Staff duties as they are 
carried out with Army Corps Commands. 

There are in peace time two General Staff officers with each 
of the five. Divisions, the senior acting as “ Chief ” and the other 
as his assistant. There are in addition Routine Staff Officers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL STAFF OP THE RUMANIAN ARMY. 

It is especially wortliy of notice tliat tlie German prince wlio 
ascended the throne of Rumania in the year 1866, at once turned 
Ids attention to the improvement of the Army, and set to work 
to develop the existing foundations of a General Staff. The 
brilliant achievements of the young Army in the Riisso-Turldsh 
War in 1877 and 1878 give convincing proof of how far his efforts 
had been crowned by success. As far back as 12th September, 
1859, the foundation was laid for the Army of the United Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The work entrusted to it 
included topographical and statistical labours, reconnaissances, 
mancEUvres, preparations for war, forming of camps, tactical 
and strategical problems, questions as to fortification, military 
buildings, arms and ammunition; and finally the forming of 
comnuttees which had to express their opinion as to proposed 
improvements in the Army. 

In the course of the next few years the General Staff underwent 
many changes, affecting both its constitution and the number 
and selection of the officers appointed to it. 

In the year 1866 the General Staff was considerably increased, 
and for the first time the General Staff serving with the troops 
was separated from the Great General Staff. It was ordered 
that appointment to the General Staff would be made from : 

1. Officers who had passed, the French General Staff School ; 

2. Officers who had passed a special examination. It was not 
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till the Army reorganisation introduced by the law of 1866 had 
been carried out that it was possible to give to the General Stalf 
a settled constitution and formation, and to lay down the objects 
of the Great General Staff on the one hand and of the General 
Staff with the troops on the other. 

The object of the General Staff was stated to be the training of 
officers for higher commands, A purely scientific training was 
the main point, as there was no opportunity of practical exercise 
in troop leading. The General Staff was filled chiefly by officers 
of the scientific branches. On 3rd February, 1870, appeared 
regulations for duty on the General Staff and for the officers 
of the General Staff Corps. These regulations laid down the 
duty of the General Stafi with the higher commands. The 
General Stafi itself was divided into four sections, of which the 
fourth one was to be disbanded in the event of mobilisation; 
the duty in these four sections was classified as follows - 

I. General Staff work: Marches, movements of troops, 

manoeuvres, instructions for service, reconnaissances, &c. 

II. Routine Staff work : Promotions, furloughs, punish- 
ments, reserves. 

III. Administraton : Ammunition, equipment, military 
courts, marriages, &o. 

IV. War depot or survey. 

By Order No. 695 of 1871 a “ permanent advisory Committee ” 
iComitd ConsuUatif 'permmmit) was formed at the War Office, 
which consisted of six sections. One of these sections belonged 
to the General Stafi, and dealt with the following matters : 
Organisation in peace and war, discipline, training and uniform 
of the General Staff. The Committee also decided as to the 
yearly work of tlie officers of the General Staff. 

Admission to the General Staff Corps of officers of all arms 
was legislated for by Order No. 1824 of the year 1873. Those 
officers who were recommended by their Commanding Officers 
as suitable for the General Staff wore, after passing an examiiia- 
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tion, to be trained for the General Staff. Officers who passed 
the examination were first of all sent to the arms to which they 
( did not belong. They subsequently worked for six months in 

Section VI (War Depot) of the General Staff. They were then 
transferred to the General Staff. 

The same Order laid down that officers of the General Staff 
* during the time they were working in the different sections had 

to do duty from time to time with their unit. General Staff 
officers returning to regimental duty continued to wear General 
Staff uniform, with a small variation (small aiguilettes). (Order 
1717 of 1875.) 

Tliese regulations remained unchanged till the year 1882. In 
November, 1883, there was a reorganisation of the Great General 
Staff. It was now organised as follows : — 

I Section I : Organisation, preparation for war, concentration, 

preparation of lines of communication for the Army 
for different theatres of war, geography and topography 
of the country. 

Section II ; Preparation and organisation of resources, 
i movement of troops, information as to military forces 

of foreign countries, reconnaissances. 

Section III : ■ Carrying out and correction of the survey ol 
I the country. 

The two first sections each consisted of 1 Field Officer and 
i 2 Captains ; the third of 1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major 

and 4- Captains. 

The interior organisation of the General Staff was modelled 
I on that of the French General Staff. The training of the officers 

i was still chiefly technical and scientific. They almost all belonged 

to the scientific branches. This was due to the order that General 
Staff officers must have passed through either an Artillery or 
Engineer School or a Staff College. 

To be a General Staff officer a so-called “ Brevet ” was 
necessary. The General Staff officer was in reality seldom in 
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antual connectioii mth the troops, altliough it was laid down 
that ^‘breveted” officers up to Lieutenant-Colonel inclusive 
were not to remain longer than four years consecutively in General 
Staff employ. 

The Order of 17th January, 1884, which followed the law of 
1883, contained a more detailed classification of the work to be 
performed by the individual sections. The authority and duties 
of the chief of the General Staff were also laid down. In addition 
to the control and training of the General Staff and the direction 
of the work of the General Staff, he was entrusted with military 
training and education. At the same time the Chief of the 
General Staff was in everything subordinate to the War Office ; 
GonsccLuently a change in the control of the War Office neces- 
sitated a change at the same time in the appointment of the Chief 
of the General Staff. 

In the War Office itself there was also a General Stall section 
which dcaltmth Army organisation and establishments, recruiting, 
preparation for war, concentration, operations, reconnaissances, 
big inspections, standing of breveted General Staff officers, 
political and international questions, lines of communications, 
railways, post and telegraph. This General Staff section had the 
same authority as the corresponding offices of the Great General 
Staff. In the year 1891 new regulations were issued for General 
Staff duties, lu accordance witli these the General Staff was 
placed directly under the War Office. 

The following was the distribution of duties : — 

Section I.— Office 1 : General Staff officers, officers abroad 
on duty, education and training. Office 2 : Army 
organisation and preparation for war. Office 3 ; 
Operations, strategical deployment, &c., manoeuvres, 
training. 

Section II.— Office 1 : Intelligence. Office 2 : Lines of 
Gommumcation and transport of troops. . 

Section III. — Office 1 : Topography. Office 2 : Geodesy and 
astronomy. Office 3 : Mapping. Office 4 : Records. 
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A new Order in 1895 added to what was required of officers to 
gain admission to the General Staff. The brevet as General 
Staff officer was only to be bestowed on officers of the rank of 
Field Officer and upwards, and only under the following con- 
ditions: (1) Successful course at the Eumanian Staff College 
or a foreign General Staff school, and a corresponding certificate 
of capability ; (2) a similar certificate after being attached for 
one year to the Great General Staff, and also after being attached 
for a year to another arm ; (3) the officer having passed tlie 
examination for promotion to the rank of Major, must still be 
on the promotion list ; (4) a special examination. 

The Order of 1883 laying down that officers who had been 
employed for four years consecutively on the General Staff must 
return to regimental duty, was cancelled by the law of 1893. 
At the same time it was laid down tliat ‘‘ breveted ” officers 
who were promoted when with their unit could not return to the 
General Staff till they had completed one year’s regimental 
duty in their new rank. Finally, the former Section III of the 
Great General Staff was separated, and received the name of 
the “ Geographical Institution.” 

In the year 1 901 the above changes were carried a step further ; 
the routine Staff and registration office of the Great General Staff 
were placed under Oflice 1. Further orders caused no material 
alterations. 

The Rumanian General Staff is in accordance with above 
organised as follows at the present time : — ■ 

Office 1 : Routine Staff and registration, personnel, military 
schools, examination boards, recruiting, statistical 
questions, frontiers, reserve officers, library. 

Section I.— Office 2, Sub-office A : Organisation, distribution 
in peace. Sub-office B : Preparation for war. Office 3 : 
Operations, concentration, manoeuvres, Staff rides, 
training, calling up of reserves, military history. 

^ ?§ection 11. — Office 4, Sub-office A; Transport of troops; 
Sub -office B : Lines of Communication of the Army 
post and telegraph. Office 5 : Intelligence. 
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STAEE OE THE RUMANIAN ARMY. 


The present establishment of officers who wear the nmform 
of the Great General Staff is as follows : 11 Colonels 10 Lieutenant 
Colonels. ISMajors. The officers of the General Staff doing duty 
with troops have generally the same work as falls to General 
Staff officers on Army Corps and Divisional Staffs in Germany. 
The distribution of General Staff officers to these commands 
is similar to what it is in Germany, but in Bumama all Genera 
Staff officers with troops do not wear the uiuform of the General 
Stafi, but many wear that of tlieir former arm. 
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GENERAL STAFF OP THE JAPANESE ARMY. 

The Japanese nation, wMcii but a few decades back, after muck 
internal conflict, decided to adopt European organisations, 
lias, in a surprisingly short time, stepped into the ranks of the 
great land and sea powers. 

The Japanese Army possesses in its General Staff an organisa- 
tion which in its main features is modelled on the German General 
Staff. Of course it was not German officers who were the first 
instructors of the Japanese, as French officers had been appointed 
in 1866 as military instructors in the Mikado’s dominions. Dating 
from that time the Japanese have continued to wear a similar 
uniform to the French. The fundamental training of the 
Japanese officers was, however, carried out mainly by Prussian 
General Staff officers.* 

The excellent work in the Chino- Japanese war, and the careful 
preparation for the present war with Russia, bear testimony to 
the scientific work and sound procedure of the Japanese General 
Staff. 

The Chief of the General Staff is, as in Germany, directly under 
the Emperor, the same as the War Minister and the Inspector- 
General of Education and Training. Divisional Commandersf 
report direct to the Mikado on the training of troops, while in 
administrative matters they are under the War Minister. 

The General Staff numbers some 150 officers, and is divided 
into : — 

1. The Great General Staff. 

2. The General Staff with the troops. 

* Meckel and V. Wildenbruch. 
f The Japanese Amy in. peace has only divisions. 
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M its head is the Ouef of the General Sta.fi of the Army, who 
has a vice-chieE at his side. 

The Great General Staff is composed of 
The General Section : 

Section 1.— For home defence. 

Section 2.--For organisation and preparation of the Japanese 

Army for war. . 

Section 3.— For information as to foreign armies and 

intelligence. 

Section 4.-For communications and transport of troops. 

Section 5.— For military history. 

In addition it supervises 

(а) The survey, and the trigonometrical, topographical and 

cartographical section. 

(б) The Staff College, to which is admitted yearly from 

150 to 160 Lieutenants. 

(c) Tlie Military Attaches. _ 

Aa General Staff with troops there are three General Staff 
officers allotted to each Division; 1 Colonel, as Chief; 1 Major, 

and 1 Captain. ^ ^ ^ 

The General Staff officers return to regimental duty trom tunc 
to time with their own arm. Before each step to promotion they 
must have done at least one year’s regimental duty. 


PART TI. 


ARMY MAMUYRES. 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTOEIOAL DEVELOPMENT. 

I T is to be supposed that the creation of standing Armies, or 
the idea of always maintaining a military forc^ trained and 
prepared for war, immediately led to the system of peace 
manoeuvres, which, beginning with the training of the individual 
soldier, and afterwards with the exercise of small bodies of men 
(tactical units), has eventually led to the present system of 
autumn manoeuvres, or the practice of large forces in marching 
and fighting. It would be a mistake to assume that the avowed 
object of all manoeuvres has been exclusively, from the very 
beginning, to exercise the military efficiency of the troops in 
question. There may have been other reasons, one of which 
was possibly that, with long service, it was considered 
necessary to provide a certain amount of employment 
for officers and men. But one thing is certain, and that 
is, that great Generals have at all times taken pains to train 
their Armies during peace for war ; and that, on the other hand, 
disaster in war has invariably been the consequence of neglect of 
military training in peace. 

The constant increase in the numbers of Armies has augmented 
the difficulty of handling them, and has rendered it necessary to 
introduce Army manoeuvres, in which very large bodies of troops 
have to act in concert. These Army manoeuvres are in addition 
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fco the smaller jrianceuvres carried out among themselves by the 
troops of a single Army Corps. 

It was formerly not the custom to turn out more than two 
Army Corps for a given scheme of manoeuvres. This was 
sufficient for the instruction of officers in leading troops, up to the 
rank of General Officer Commanding Army Corps. But not 
every General Officer Commanding Army Corps is qualified to 
become a Commander-in-Chief of an Army. A theoretical 
knowledge of the handling of an Army is not sufficient ; theory 
requires to bo supplemented by practical experience, so far as 
this is attainable in peace time. 

Hence we find that the Great Powers have introduced annual 
Army manoeuvres, in which as many as four Army Corps and two 
Cavalry Divisions — sometimes even more — have been exercised. 
These manoeuvres have been carried out, with occasional inter- 
missions, in the autumn of every year. 

In Germany this exercise constitutes the Imperial manoeuvres, 
which are planned and superintended by the Emperor himself, 
through the Chief of the General Staff (Field Service Regulations, 
para. 693). 

Manoeuvres on such a scale are hy no means free from serious 
difficulties, and their execution calls for a very completely 
organised umpire staff. Both the troops and the civil population 
are exposed to much discomfort, owing to the crowding together 
of masses of men in a district. The expense is heavy, and the 
mounted branches especially lose much time in marching to the 
place of assembly, which entails an interruption in the normal 
training of the troops. 

But these objections are far outweighed by the resulting 
advantages. We have already referred to the experience gained 
by the Senior Generals. And, moreover, all grades of Commanding 
Officers, as well as the troops themselves, derive great advantage 
from the march under service conditions to the place of assembly, 
and from the eight da)^’ “ state of war ” with all its hardships 
and fatigues. Much instruction is gained in the feeding and 
supply of large bodies of troops, and the conveyance of troops by 
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rail Experimental equipment and experimental methods are 
practically tested. In fact, the Imperial manoeuvres are useful 
in the widest sense of the word. 

There is now, as compared with former days, an additional 
reason for increasing the importance of manoeuvres in peace, and 
this arises from the rapidity with which troops cart be strategically 
concentrated, and even taken to the actual battlefield by railway, 
immediately after being placed on a war footing. There is now 
no longer the possibility of collecting in camps a large proportion 
of the troops intended for active operations within the time 
allowed for concentration, thus giving Generals an opportunity 
for practice in the handling of large masses of troops before actual 
hostilities commence. 

The history of the gradual development of ideas which has 
led to the establishment of peace manoeuvres in the Prussian 
Army is very interesting. The zenith of our military successes, 
both in the present and in the past centuries, may be significantly 
referred to as immediately following a time when peace manoeuvres 
were considered of the highest importance. Their close connec> 
tion with actual warfare, and especially the endeavours that were 
made to assimilate them as far as possible to real war, were the 
means of providing our Generals with a machine which proved 
itself equal to any reasonable effort that could be called for, and 
gave them the most trustworthy instrument on which to base their 
plans and decisions. On the other hand, the decline of peace 
manoeuvres, and the fact that military training became more 
and more confined to the unproductive niceties of parade drill in 
the beginning of the present century, paved the way for our 
terrible disasters, which could not have been averted at the last 
moment even with the assistance of the finest generalship. 

Frederick William I, a King whose character has been generally 
unjustly judged from his rough exterior only, and who cemented 
the bonds that have held Prussia together for more than a 
century, is, as has been already mentioned, to be considered 
the founder of the military strength of Prussia. With the able 
assistance of Prince Leopold of Anhalt Dessau, he laid the 
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foundation stone of a system of military training going into the 
minutest details, and based on the strictest discipline tlie world 
has ever hnown, and left his great successor the legacy of an Army 
which was only wanting in the tactical skill and intellectual 
training of its Generals to make it perfection itself. 

Frederick II- then developed on the niaiKuuvre fields of 
Potsdam, Bpandaii and Berlin the Prussian tactics of the last 
century. The present day has never seen such constant, closely 
connected and mmierous mananivres as took place from the year 
1745 to the year 1756. The manoeuvres at Spandaii in 1753 
lasted- twelve days, 49 battalions and 61 squadrons, amounting 
alto^u'ther to 36,000 men, being assembled together for the 
purpose of taking jiart in them. The King laid the greatest 
stress on them, and took immense pains to turn the experiences 
gained in the first two campaigns in Silesia to account. In 
spite of his having been always victorious in both wars, he was, 
nevertheless, fully alive to the wants of his Army. He was 
quite unsparing in his exactions with regard to the training for 
the field of his Cavalry and Infantry Regiments, holding the 
regimental commanders themselves responsible for it. But he 
undertook himself the test of this, as well as the higher training 
of his Army for war in large masses, at manoeuvres. At these, 
before the Seven Years’ War, no one could be present, not even 
a Prussian officer, unless on duty. A screen was drawn round the 
maiKBiivring ground, hermetically sealing it, so to speak. Well- 
informed eye witnesses, who were by no means worshippers of 
the King, have avowed that since arms were first introduced 
the world had never seen anything more brilliant or more like 
real war than these manceuvres. The result of all this was shown 
in the battles of the Seven Years’ War, in which, though under- 
taken almost invariably against superior numbers, victory 
declared itself with few exceptions for the Prussian arms. The 
military genius of Frederick the Great certainly does not suffer 
if we are obliged to admit that, without such troops as had been 
trained by him for war, he could never have carried out his 
plans, and that without such an excellent Army the battle of 
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Lcutlien, foHglit against a threefold superiority in numbers, 
could not have possibly resulted in a Prussian victory. 

Representatives from every Army in Europe were to be seen 
at Prussian manoeuvres after the Seven Years’ War, for after 
a successful contest had been undertaken and maintained for 
seven years against nearly the whole of Continental Europe, 
with apparently permanent results, there appeared no further 
need of secrecy. There cannot, however, be the slightest doubt 
that the constant presence of a large number of persons of high 
rank, fond of display, soon had the effect, though perhaps imper- 
ceptibly at first, of changing the original character of these 
manoeuvres. It is possible that even towards the close of the 
reign of the Great Frederick too much attention was paid to the 
precision of appearance of the movements of troops in large masses. 
But it is well known how this fatal tendency was further unfor- 
tunately developed in the twenty years that followed his decease. 
The mathematical precision with which the colours of battalions 
were required to' be dressed is a type of the military manoeuvres 
of those days, and the efforts of men of the Yorck and Biilow 
stamp were unable to counteract fallacies of the kind by quietly 
training their newly formed battalions of Light Infantry in the 
open order fighting formation on the Johannisburg Heath far 
away on the other side of the Vistula. 

Then came our terrible disasters of the years 1806 and 1807. 

The military re-organisation which followed gave full import- 
ance to peace manoeuvres. The combination of Infantry 
and Cavalry in bodies corresponding to our Divisions of the 
present day,* and the appointment of Inspectors of light troops, 
both mounted and foot, formed a guarantee that the manoeuvres 
would be so conducted as to prepare for the co-operation of both 
arms in war. The exhausted finances of the country, however, 
could not stand the immediate undertaking of manoeuvres on a 
large scale, which, moreover, were not at aU suited to the times, 


* In the place of the Infantry and Cayalry Inspections which existed from 
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as the new military system of training had to he first of all intro- 
duced, entirely replacing the old from its very foundation. 

The Eoyal Order of the 3rd June, 1808 (a preliminary set of 
Instructions on the training of troops), distinctly laid down 
that the greatest amount of attention and pains was to he 
devoted to the instruction of oiScers and non-commissioned 
officers in field duties, and of the men in target practice and 
skirmishing. Moreover, by carrying on manoeuvres on a small 
scale troops were to he trained with a view of giving instruction 
in the mutual support of the different arms, and the greatest 
attention was to be paid to this most important subject, hitherto 
not sufficiently practised. The training of the Artillery remained 
for the time separate from that of the other arms. But the 
necessity of not leaving the higher training of the Artillery 
entirely to itself was so far acknowledged that Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, who came from the Infantry, and had greatly distin- 
guished himself at the head of his Grenadier Battalion by his 
attitude before the capitulation of Prenzlau, was appointed 
Brigadier-General of Artillery, and given at the same time chief 
command of the Artillery by Royal Order of the 8th August, 
1808 .=^* 

In the campaigns of 1813-14-15 we find the Prince at the 
head of a body of troops of all arms ; we thus see the principle 
established of combining the three arms for the common object. 

The twenty-five years of peace which followed the wars of 
liberation did not upset the experiences so dearly purchased. 
By Royal Order of the 12th May, 1822, it was laid down that 
the manoeuvres of each Army Corps were to be annually divided 
into three periods, viz., the four Infantry and four Cavalry 
Regiments were to be separately trained for seven days under 
their own Commanders, next for seven days together in Divisions 
for the mutual co-operation of the two arms on ground of varied 
character, and finally for fourteen days in Army Corps, of which 

* Since then Generals belonging to the other arms have been given high 
commands in the Artillery, and certainly not to the disadvantage of the latter 
arm. Similarly officers of high rank, who have come from the Artillery, have 
occasionally been given commands of Infantry and Oavaky. 
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Bovcn days were to be spent in a review and Corps manoeuvres 
and seven days in sbam figbts over fresb. country. The horsed 
batteries, both of Horse and Field Artillery, were to take part as 
much as possible in these manoeuvres. 

But when the firm conviction gained ground that the peace 
which had recently been won was to be of a lasting nature, 
economical motives, which we cannot deny were based on very 
good reasons, came to the front. These led, first, to the reduc- 
tion of the whole period of manoeuvres to twenty days, a 
measure which was effected by an Order of the 27th October, 
1828, Then, in the year 1833, an attempt, which was prose- 
cuted up to the year 1856, was made to introduce a two years’ 
service with the colours for all Infantry Eegiments of the line. 
It is very evident that by this the training of the mass of the 
Army would have been reduced to only what was absolutely 
necessary, and that this evil was one which would grow as time, 
wont on, for one half of the Active Army in those days consisted 
of Landwehr of the first levy, to which it was impossible to give 
an adequate training at anytime during the whole of its service. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that endeavours wore 
made to stave off further evil by the manoeuvres which were 
held almost every year for two Army Corps. It can easily 
be doubted whether this was sufficient to meet the case, for it 
must have been extremely difficult not to have noticed, in 
planning and carrying out manoeuvres, the insufficient military 
training of many corps or regiments, especially those of the 
Landwehr. Fortunately the idea that the peace was to be 
a lasting one turned out to be correct, and Prussia, putting aside 
certain military demonstrations that were made on her eastern 
and western frontiers, arising from complications in Belgium 
and Poland, was not called upon to undertake any warlike 
operations of a serious nature. 

We may, therefore, congratulate ourselves that the military 
spirit in our Army was quickened by a Koyal Order of the 
12th July, 1840, which again drew attention to the importance 
of peace manceuvres, and caused a set of Instructions to be 
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framed liaving special reference to tlie spirit in wliicli tliey were 
to be carried out. 

Tlie Order- referred to, addressed to the War Minister, was as 
follows : — 

" The mancBUvres, which were ordered by His Gracious 
Majesty the late King on the re-organisation of the Army, are 
in the highest degree instructive, and most valuable as a training 
for real war. They formerly contributed in no small degree 
to our successes in the glorious campaigns of 1813-14-15. With 
a view of causing the same spirit to continue as heretofore, 
and of furnishing the Army with a guide, consisting for the 
greater part of a summary or essence of the different Eegulations 
that have been issued on so many occasions, and which are for 
the general use of the service in planning and carrying out all 
manoeuvres and field exercises, I have caused a memoir to be 
issued to the Army on the subject, which has been prepared 
by the Chief of the General Staff at my command. With the 
contents of this I fully agree, and express my desire that it 
should be closely followed throughout, but more particularly 
as regards the two principles which are therein distinctly laid 
aown, viz., first, that the Brigade is to be considered as the 
largest tactical unit with which manoeuvres of a strictly tactical 
nature, as prescribed by the Regulations, are to be carried out ; 
and secondly, that manoeuvres are invariably to commence with 
a combination of the different arms, so that the use of the three 
arras may be practised with a common object, and the movements 
of troops suited to the peculiarities of ground. 

“ I desire that you will cause this to be strictly observed in 
the Army, and draw the attention of Generals and all officers to 
tlie fact that they only act in accordance with the object of 
these Regulations if they devote an eq^ual share of attention and 
care to the different binds of training of the men in their, charge, 
and pay as much attention to parade and drill as to manoeuvres. 

(Signed) “ Feeberick William. 

Sans 8ouciy 12th 

“ To the War Minister v. Bauoh.”i 
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The following are the instructions of General v. Krauseneck, 
which arc quoted in the above-named Boyal Order ; — 

“ The object of manoeuvres is : — ■ 

“ To train officers of all ranks and men, so that they may be 
fully up to the duties they have to perform in actual warfare, 
and that the latter may use their arms with skill, and be able 
to carry out the necessary movements with precision and order. 

“ To be able to know the degree of order that a body of men 
has acquired. 

“ Manceuvres may be divided into two lands, viz, ' 

“1. Those which may be considered as purely tactical, or in 
which the training of men to the use of their arms, and 
accustoming them to the orderly and rapid movements 
required in an engagement (evolutions), are the points 
chiefly desired. 

“2. Manoeuvres having a general reference to the ground, 
according to a preconcerted ‘ general idea,’ that is to say, 
sham fights, viz. *. — 

“a. Without dividing the force (Division or Army Corps) 
against a skeleton enemy, under an appointed leader, 

“ h. In two separate forces, under two distinct leaders, acting 
against each other according to a ‘ general idea.’ 

“ The manceuvres in No. 1 are carried out according to the drill 
regulations of the different arms. . It is of the highest importance 
that these should be accurately complied with, but it is also very 
necessary that the ofiicer conducting the manoeuvres should 
exercise a circumspect supervision and a proper and, above all 
things, very decided, general control. It follows from the nature 
of these exercises that the Brigade is the largest tactical body 
with which the object intended can be best attained in every way. 

“If the different arms are to be practised together for one 
common object, a useful exercise will only be learnt when the 
nature of the ground must affect the movements of troops, or, in 
other words, when difficulties in the nature of the country have 
to bo overcome. 

“ The object of the exercises in No. 2 is to practise officers and' 
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men in tlie art of taking advantage of ground and forming an 
intelligent idea of tlie state of affairs at any time in an engage- 
ment. The object of a ‘general idea/ clearly defining the 
military position, is to afford both the General directing the 
whole, as well as the officers commanding the different fractions 
of the force, an opportunity of displaying and perfecting their 
military coup ffoeil, quick decision and the skill they have acquired 
in handling troops, according to the nature of the ground and 
other conditions affecting the situation at the time. It follows 
from the very nature of the object of these manoeuvres that no 
movemehts must be laid down and no times given beforehand, 
but everything left in the hands of officers in command. The 
latter, moreover, must only be given the ‘ general idea,’ and no 
directions affecting the issue of the situation ; and the state of 
affairs at the end of the manoeuvres should only be explained or 
given out as the result of the measures that have been adopted. 
It would, it is needless to say, be incompatible with the object 
of these exercises if the movements to be performed were in any 
way rehearsed. 

“ On the other hand, all manceuvres are useful and instructive 
if they cause troops to be placed in situations in which they are 
likely to find themselves in actual warfare, and practise them 
in overcoming the difficulties they are sure to meet with in the 
field. In war a Corps or a Division may possibly find itself on 
the march without in the least knowing when or where it may 
come on the enemy. The sudden and unexpected information of 
the approach of the enemy, or perhaps the presence of the enemy 
himself, must oblige the force at once to deploy from column 
of route into a tactical formation. The force may have been 
marching in several columns, in which case the difficulties of 
forming up in a tactical position rendered necessary by the sudden 
appearance of the enemy, may be materially increased. It is 
important that movements of this description should be practised, 
and that troops should at times be put in motion on the march 
and compelled either by the inspecting officer suddenly sending 
them information of the appearance of the enemy, or by his 
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causing the troops that are representing a skeleton enemy to 
appear unexpectedly, to carry out a deployment from column of 
route with order and precision in spite of all difficulties presented 
by the country. In order that these exercises may fulfil the 
object desired, and that faults and errors may be pointed out by 
the inspecting officer on the spot, and made by him the subject of 
iiistriiotive lessons, all movements must necessarily be carried 
out with the greatest deliberation and without the slightest 
precipitation. 

“A most necessary condition is that order should never be 
lost in any manoeuvre. If the great precision required in halting 
and marching on the drill parade cannot be always maintained at 
manoeuvres, order must, nevertheless, on no account be wanting 
at the latter, for without order the proper handling of troops 
cannot be imagined as possible. The power of command by 
which every fraction of a body of troops down to, for instance, a 
sub-division* of a battalion, is under control at any moment by a 
mere word of command, must never be lost. 

“ The manoeuvres in 2 6 are the manoeuvres of two forces 
against each other. In these the two forces are placed in 
situations opposed to each other according to a ‘general idea,’ 
guided by which the officers commanding the opposing forces 
make their own dispositions from what appears best to them 
according to their own judgment of the situation. By these 
mancEUvres ability can be both displayed and practised in 
rapidly and rightly grasping situations which happen in real 
war, coming to a decision thereon, and acting in accordance 
with the judgment formed. The ‘ general idea ’ should in every 
case clearly and jvlly describe the military situation of both 
forces, but it should not allude to anything that should only 
come from the officers commanding the two forces as their 
own free judgment. To restrict the dispositions of the latter 
by any such measures would be exactly in opposition to the 
object of manoeuvres. The ‘general idea’ may define the 
strategical position of the opposing forces for a period extend- 

* The Geemau “ Zug" whioh is Jrd of a company or of a 
battalion (Tb.) 
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ing over several days, but the nature of the country and other 
circumstances may render it necessary to issue another ‘ general 
idea ’ for the manoeuvres that follow. But in no case should 
either of the commanders be given more of the ‘ general idea ’ 
than actually describes the military situation of the force under 
his command, or than he could actually know or learn from the 
means at his disposal in actual warfare. The military situation 
may also be changed and the necessity of forming fresh disposi- 
tions be imposed to meet the case caused by (supposed) unex- 
pected tidings of events happening outside the tactical sphere 
of the manoeuvres. 

“ The dispositions of the Commanders determine the general 
movements and positions of the troops ; they indicate the 
view which is taken of the situation, as regards both their 
own and the enemy’s forces, the plan to be carried out, and 
the means that are to be adopted for attaining the same, but 
only so far as is necessary to make the orders that are connected 
with them ferfecdy dear. These should be as short as possible ; 
and that which can be verbally ordered, as is generally the case 
in war, should not be made the subject of written communications. 
Every Commander follows according to the meaning of the dis- 
positions that have been communicated to him, the object 
given him in them, according to his own judgment of the ground, 
of the position and movements of the enemy, and in short of 
every circumstance wMch can act advantageously or disad- 
vantageously in the solution of his task. 

“ If the Commanders of both forces have had opportunities of 
showing how they can understand and grasp military situations, 
and, moreover, how quickly they can make up their minds to 
correct decisions, one important object of these manoeuvres has, 
we must admit, been fulfilled. Nevertheless, much would still 
rhmain to be desired if opportunity were not offered to Com- 
manders of Brigades, Battalions, Squadrons and Batteries of 
acting according to their own judgment (in a limited sphere, it 
is true) and not working too mechanically, by giving them, in 
certain moments, tasks to carry out which belong to the general 
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undertaking. If tiie general plan of tke manoeuvres did not 
admit of the juniors being thus called upon to act, it must be 
the result of a ‘ general idea ’ which does not fulfil the object 
intended by these exercises. But if the task to be fulfilled by 
both opposing forces is designed so as to meet all the require- 
ments intended by manoeuvres, the dispositions given out 
should exercise the powers and skill of officers of all arms and 
ranks. 

“ There exists already in the necessary sub-division of a force 
advancing to meet the enemy into advanced guard, main body 
and reserve the means of giving to several Commanders the 
opportunity of acting, up to a certain point, independently on 
their own judgment. And if it appears desirable to make 
further detachments from the whole force, this opportunity is 
more and more increased in proportion. 

“ If the movements of both forces commence when, the positions 
of both sides being mutually known, further results can only be 
obtained by actual engagement, one very important element in 
making such manceuvres instructive has been missed. The 
lesson of the sham fight, as a purely tactical exercise, is of itself 
little instructive. For even here the use of the ground in 
itself, or the application of tactical rules in accordance with it, 
is not of very great importance. The main object consists 
in the complete and proper use of the forces at hand for a 
distinct object. It consequently includes marches and move- 
ments outside the sphere of action of the enemy, in short, ail 
the introductory measures, the value of which is eventually 
shown by the relative position of the two forces when they 
come into collision. The latter itself can only be decisive in 
real warfare. 

‘‘ The ‘general idea’ must leave the field open for this most 
important part of the manoeuvres of two opposing forces. It 
should give the respective positions of both forces at the com- 
mencement of the manoeuvres, and the places from which 
the forces start, in a way suited to the general object of the 
oxerciso^ But eaoll side sliould be obliged "^O procure for itself 
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tlie necessary information on the position of its opponent, 
which is and should be wanting at the outset, and use the proper 
means for obtaining the same, precisely as would be the case 
in actual warfare. The distance between the opposing forces 
should be sufficient to allow plenty of room for the movements 
of the detachments which in war are used to obtain intelligence 
on the enemy’s strength and position. The manoeuvres will be 
more interesting and instructive if the country to be reconnoitred 
is of a varied description, and thus gives an opportunity for the 
use of all arms. The duties of the outposts, pickets, and supports, 
will, moreover, in the latter case require greater vigilance, and a 
more marked attention will have to be paid to the nature of the 
country, thus making the exercises all the more instructive. 

“ The ‘ general idea ’ may be so framed that it may be necessary 
for one side to await the movements of. the other in a defensive 
attitude, or even await its attack, and perhaps oblige it to 
neutralise part of its strength on natural obstacles, and thus 
weakened, to carry on the contest with the reserves of its ad- 
versary. The choice of positions, especially the skilful use of 
ground for placing reserves, is in particular in this case the 
most important thing in carrying out these exercises. The 
aitaclc in this case devolves on the opposing force. The value 
of the lesson on the latter side will then consist in perceiving 
the weak points in the adversary’s position, in the skilful distri- 
bution of the attacking troops according to their numbers and 
arms, and in the proper composition and position of the reserves 
(which should never he warding). 

“ The ‘ general idea ’ may induce both sides to take the 
offensive. In this case both sides will meet with a similar 
intention, viz., that of attacking each other. A rapid couf 
d’oeil of the situation, as it appears affected by every circum- 
stance — aground, strength and position of the enemy, See., See.-'- 
will in this case lead to the right line of action. 

“ The opposing forces then approach each other in accordance 
with the dispositions given out. Everything that now takes place 
is instructive according as it represents the facsimile of what 
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would actually take place in war, and if everything is carried 
out just as would be the case in actual hostilities. And in this 
it is above all things necessary to assign the proper value to the 
different kinds of ground manoeuvred over, that is to say, how it 
would affect an engagement (the troops being equally good on 
both sides), and how to take advantage of it. If manoeuvres 
are to be of any real use, means of carrying out an object should 
never be used which in war would either be impossible or attended 
with great disadvantage. For instance, at peace manoeuvres 
an attack with the bayonet should never be attempted to carry 
out what could be gained in warfare by a superiority of fire. 

“If the Commanders of Brigades, Battalions, Squadrons, 
Batteries, and the special arms are to have an opportunity of 
displaying their cou'p d’csilt decision, and the degree of military 
training they have acquired, the movements of manoeuvres, 
taken as a whole, must not be so rapid or continue so unin- 
terruptedly as to prevent each of the above Commanders having 
time to throw a glance on the situation he may find himself 
in, and make up his mind according to what he has been 
enabled to ascertain. Such over-haste, which is as unnatural 
as it is inconsistent with the object of manoeuvres, generally 
results from the entire neglect of the measures adopted by the 
enemy, which in real war would either delay or check the progress 
of an engagement. Very often indeed moral effect is supposed to 
be taken into consideration, but this at peace manoeuvres is, of 
course, quite out of the question. Again, attempts at turning 
movements, which are so constantly repeated, often lead to order 
and precision being lost before such would be actually the 
case in real war. A turning movement, i.e., a movement 
threatening the enemy’s flank or line of retreat, cannot of itself 
be only looked upon as an actual advantage to the side which 
attempts the turning movement, and a corresponding disadvan- 
tage to the side which has its flank turned. Everything really 
depends in the long run on how the opposing forces actually 
came into collision on the turning movement being completed. 
The side which has had its flank turned, but which has its forces 
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well togetlier, and its reserves at hand, can very often put its 
adversary, who has separated or too widely extended his forces, 
in a very critical position. 

“ In war an engagement consists of several dif erent actions, 
both as regards time and place, and the same will be found to 
be the case at peace manoeuvres, that is to say, if the country 
that has been selected for the manoeuvres answers the purpose, 
and the handling of the different bodies of troops is, indepen- 
dently of the actual efficiency of the dispositions given out and 
conse(iuent general direction of the manoeuvres as a whole, suited 
to matters of detail — if, again, the individual order of the troops, 
such as is required on the ordinary drill parade, is never lost, or 
when it has been unavoidably lost owing to obstacles on the 
ground, it has been immediately restored — ^if, again, the formation 
of troops in Brigades and Divisions, according to the Regulations, 
is no further departed from than is rendered necessary by the 
ground and other circumstances at the time as would be the case 
in war — if, moreover, all movements (with very few exceptions) 
are carried out at the usual pace observed in marching — if arms 
are carried and used, the Infantry load and fire, the Cavalry 
charge and the Artillery serve their guns invariably as is laid 
down in the Regulations. If, indeed, all this is carried out, and 
if due attention is paid to the combined action of the three arms, 
the neglect of which so often leads to troops getting out of hand — a 
state of affairs fatal to military order — ^the manoeuvres of two 
forces opposed to each other must always be highly instructive. 

“ If the whole be properly conducted with order and precision, 
the officers commanding Brigades, Battalions, Squadrons and 
Batteries, and the special arms, will also find time and oppor- 
tunity to act every now and then independently, being guided 
by their own coup d’ceil and decision to seize and turn to account 
any weak points exposed by the enemy, and thus be able to 
individually take a part in the whole and work for the side to 
which they belong. The interest in manoeuvres, which must 
necessarily decrease in proportion as opportunities of displaying 
individual activity of this land diminishes, will then be felt and 
extend to the lower rankSj’l 
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Tile experience gained in the subject of manoeuvres up to the 
year 1814 led to the issue of a Royal Order of the 27th February, 
1845, which, as regards the general arrangement and duration of 
manoeuvres, holds good to the present day. It has only received 
certain additions necessitated by altered conditions of warfare. 

The regulations on the manoeuvres of the Landwehr became 
obsolete when the relations which this force bore to the rest of 
the Army were altered. 

This circumstance, together with alterations in tactics arising 
from the introduction of the breech-loader, which appeared 
every day more necessary, gave rise to the issue of the “ Royal 
Instructions on Manoeuvres” of the 29th June, 1861. The 
arrangements as regards the division of time for the manoeuvres 
of troops intended for active operations in the field were retained, 
otherwise the Rules and Regulations connected with former 
Instructions underwent a thorough revision and sifting. The 
most important object effected was, however, the introduction 
of certain tactical principles on the best use to be made of 
the breech-loader when opposed to an enemy armed with the 
muzzle-loader, and hints on the use of the rifled field gun then 
being introduced. 

But the experience gained in the campaigns of 1864 and 
1866, the complete armament of the Artillery with rifled guns, 
and last, but not least, the conviction that in the next war the 
enemy’s Infantry would be found armed with the breech-loader, 
caused the Royal Instructions just mentioned to be completely 
revised. A project prepared by the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army, and examined by a Commission of Generals of all 
arms of the service, received the Royal Sanction, dated 17th June, 
1870, and was issued without alteration to the Army after the 
war of 1870-71. 

These Royal Instructions were superseded in 1887 by the 
Field Service Regulations, and of these again a fresh edition was 
issued in 1900, embodying the experience gained since 1887. 

The introduction to these Regulations treats of the peace 
time preparation of officers and men for field service. Part I, 
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which. IS of a purely tactical character, deals with subjects 
affecting the Army when on active service only. Part II refers 
to autumn manoeuvres. There is an Appendix dealing with the 
written reports called for from officers making Staff tours in time 
of peace. 

The following observations upon Army manoeuvres are, as a 
matter of course, in strict conformity with the provisions of the 
Field Service Eegulations, hereinafter referred to as the “ F.S. 
Eegns.’l 
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CHAPTER II: 

PREPAEATION FOR MANfflTJVRES. 

To give the troops an opportunity of exercising every year over a 
country which shall be, as far as possible, unfamiliar to them, 
each Army Corps commanchis divided into a number of manmuvre 
districts. Unless special circumstances render this inadvisable, 
it is desirable to put these districts on a regular roster, so that 
(according to the size and number of the districts) each district 
is assigned for manoeuvres once in from five to ten years. The 
object of this is that the inconvenience caused to the civil popula- 
tion in each province or Confederated State shall be, as far as 
possible, equalised. 

This system has the further advantage that the troops next 
on the roster for manoeuvres can make themselves generally 
acquainted, a year or even two years beforehand, with the 
geography of the manoeuvre district. They are also able to 
correct and keep up to date the biUeting^ lists (wde Chapter VI, 
page 179), and to arrange with the civil authorities for the 
preparation of new lists when required. In the case of the 
Guards, billeting arrangements have to be made in consultation 
with the General Officer Commanding Third Army Corps. 

As a rule the Army Orders for the conduct of the manoeuvres 
during the current year are published in February. The Staff of 
Army Corps and Divisions then at once begin the work of pre- 
paration. 

We will deal with these preparations in detail, since some of 
them form a not unimportant part of the training of an officer 
of the General Staff for his duties ia war. 
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In the first place, the manoeuvre area for the autumn manoeuvres 
must be fixed, and the general nature of the operations com- 
inunicated to the civil authorities. In the case of “ The Imperial 
Manoeuvres” tliis cannot be done until the sphere of the 
manoeuvres has been published in Army Orders. At the same 
time a decision must be come to as to whether Army Corps 
manoeuvres are to be held. This will only be possible when the 
manoeuvre districts assigned to the two Divisions are adjoining 
or not far distant from each other. For compact commands 
this can always be arranged. But in a command of long, irregular 
shape the annual changes of manoeuvring ground may leave the 
Divisions so far apart that long marches— or, preferably, the 
transport of troops by rail — may be necessary in order to bring 
them together. This will involve a material increase of expense, 
which is subject to the sanction of the Minister for War, and 
may frequently prevent Army Corps manoeuvres from being held. 
If, however, the geographical conditions are favourable, the 
manoeuvre ground may be marked out on the map and the general 
scheme worked out. 

Since the greater part of the Infantry taking part in autumn 
manoeuvres usually return to their stations by rail, it is desirable 
to arrange for the manoeuvres to conclude in the neighbourhood 
. ^ of a large railway station — a junction if possible— in order that 
It' the de-concentration of the Infantry may commence, and, if 
possible, be concluded, after the final battle on the last day. 
(See Chapter X, page 208) Besides the saving of expense, 
this leaves the neighbouring villages clear for billeting the 
mounted troops, so that these do not have to start on long and 
fatiguing marches immediately on the conclusion of manoeuvres. 

It will rarely be possible to billet an entire Army Corps during 
manoeuvres, except on the day of rest which intervenes between 
Divisional and Army Corps manoeuvres. For even in a populous 
district the daily concentration of the troops and their return 
to billets will make heavy demands on their marching powers, 
which is undesirable in view of the exertions required of the 
troops on the ground. It will therefore be advisable to assume 
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that the troops will always bivouac during Army manoeiivrGS, 
and merely to arrange for the provision of ■' emergency quarters” 
(Chapter VI, page 179) in case of severe weather, 

A bivouac on such a large scale, namely for 20,000 men and 
3,000 to 5,000 horses, requires a large and conveniently accessible 
water supply for men and for horses. This will usually necessitate 
the division of the force into several bivouac camps, (See F.S. 
Begns., para. 388.) 

The choice of the fighting ground will be considered in Chapter 
V ; for our present purpose we need only bear in mind 
that it must be such as to allow the deployment of long lines of 
Infantry and Artillery, and to admit of the free movement of 
masses of Cavalry. 

At this period of preparation, namely the month of March, it 
appears neither necessary nor desirable to proceed to the manoeuvre 
area in order personally to reconnoitre the ground. A Staff 
officer, experienced in map reading, can obtain all the information 
required at this stage from the map ; the details which the map 
does not give, namely, the nature of cultivation and periods of 
harvest, cannot be ascertained till April, possibly later. 

As soon as possible, a time-table must be drawn up, showing 
provisionally the days assigned to each Division and to each 
Brigade, as laid down in F.S. Begns., para. 552. At this stage 
the question will arise how far it is desirable to shorten the periods 
of Brigade manmuvres to give more time for Divisional and 
Army Corps manoeuvres. 

The opponents of so-called “ petty manoeuvres,” in which single 
units are opposed to one another, urge that the object of 
manoeuvres is to prepare troops for great battles, not for minor 
engagements. For the result of a war is determined by a decisive 
battle, not by the success or failure of minor combats. Moreover^ 
under modern conditions of war the occasions on which a small 
detachment could act independently for days at a time will be 
rare. The truth of this contention must be admitted, but it 
should be added that the same reasoning applies to Divisional 
and Army Corps manoeuvres. For the independent action of a 
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single Brigade or even of a single Infantry Division must be of 
rare occurrence on service. 

The difficulty which was formerly felt in maintaining the same 
strategical situation throughout the whole of the Brigade 
manoeuvres has been overcome by the provisions of P.S. Kegns., 
para. 573. But it is still the case that the units combined on 
any one day of the manoeuvres are often allowed more freedom of 
movement than would be possible in war on the large scale. For 
one if not both flanks would then be supported by other troops, 
the presence of which, wliile affording protection, would restrict 
liberty of action. 

But so long as we hold, and rightly hold, that Senior Staff' 
officers must be trained for their higher duties by the frequent 
handling of forces of all arms, so long as we are assured that 
self-reliance and decision can only be developed by freedom of 
action under a sense of responsibility, Brigade manceuvres will 
remain indispensable. It is much to be regretted that the constant 
extension of towns and villages encroaches year by year upon the 
local manoeuvre grounds upon which the three arms can work 
together. 

Moreover, we may practise sound battle tactics even in Brigade 
manoeuvres, if these be so conducted as to require the proper 
handling and combination of units to carry out a given task, and 
so that each subordinate Commander has full liberty within the 
limits imposed by the necessity of combined action. Such tactics 
are a fundamental necessity in every fight, from a skirmish to a 
great battle. And in teaching such principles, Brigade manoeuvres 
form an invaluable step from simple to more difficult tactics. 
We consider therefore that Brigade manoeuvres are so useful that 
it would be highly undesirable to cut them down to three days in 
every year. 

The manceuvres can in no case be continued beyond the day 
fixed in Army Orders, by which all units must have returned to 
their stations. But the date on which they are to commence is 
determined with reference to various considerations. 

It will first be necessary to consider which troops, if any, are 
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to be exercised on hired Brigade manoeuvre grounds; how 
many marches are entailed by the moves from such grounds 
to the manoeuvre area; how far they are stationed from the 
projected ihanoeuvre area ; and on what date the Brigades will 
have finished using any manoeuvre grounds that may be situated 
within such area. It will also be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the prevailing conditions of weather and the completion 
of the harvest. 

The time-table of the Brigade and Divisional manoeuvres 
must be framed with due reference to Sundays and intervening 
days of rest. The latter should fall between Brigade and 
Divisional manoeuvres, and between these and Army Corps 
manoeuvres. It is desirable that these intervals should coincide 
with the changes in the strategical situation as embodied in the 
“ general idea.” It may possibly be advisable to allow Brigades 
and Divisions to make their own arrangements for days of rest. 
But it should be remembered that the General Officer Commanding 
will be able to see more of the work of the troops if their days of 
rest are arranged to fall upon different dates. 

Simultaneously with the issue of the time-table the delimitation 
of the Divisional manmuvre areas must be published in orders. 
This requires a careful study of the map. It is not only necessary 
to assign to each Division an area sufficient to allow of a succession 
of instructive combats under varied conditions ; besides this, 
the facilities afforded by the country for billeting troops, when 
necessary, must be considered. Carefully-calculated estimates 
of the requirements of the Divisions in these respects must be 
framed, upon which the delimitation of the available ground is to 
be based. But it is advisable to allow each Division, by agree- 
ment with a neighbouring Division, to encroach upon the ground 
assigned to the latter. 

The Corps troops must be attached for manoeuvres to the 
various divisions. Their further sub-division between Brigades 
is best left to the Divisional Staff, as this will affect the Divisional 
manoeuvre schemes and the distribution of the ground to Brigades. 

If Army Corps manoe-uvres are to be held, the date of their 
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termination must be fixed. The Divisional manoeuvres must 
then be so arranged that when they terminate the position of the 
troops corresponds roughly with that desired at the commence- 
ment of the Army Corps manoeuvres. Each Division must be 
therefore ordered to have its troops in position on a given front 
at the end of its manoeuvres. When secrecy is desired, this order 
will be communicated separately and confidentially to each 
Divivsion. 

It may be impracticable to hold Army Corps manoeuvres, 
as when the district next on the roster is unsuitable for instructive 
handling of large bodies of troops, or when the Divisional 
manoeuvre areas are far apart. In such a case it is desirable to 
arrange that the manmuvres of one Division take place later 
than those of the other, so that the General Officer Commanding 
Army Corps may be able to attend both. Possibly, moreover, 
the General Officer Commanding Army Corps may wish to execute 
manoeuvres against a marked enemy with the whole of oneDivision. 

Finally, it must he decided which Generals (with their Staffs) 
are to be appointed Directors of Brigade and Divisional 
manoeuvres, what funds for hilleting are to, be assigned to each 
Division, and what reports are required to be rendered. The 
work of the Directors of manoeuvres will be facilitated if they 
know beforehand which senior officers are to be in command at 
the inspections, during manoeuvres, by the General Officer 
Commanding Army Corps ; this may affect the manoeuvre 
schemes and the distribution of units. But this information 
will not be communicated to the Directors of manoeuvres till 
a later period of the year. 

The Staff work, as above outlined, should be finished by tlio 
middle of April at latest, and the necessary instructions com- 
municated by an Army Corps circular to the Divisions. 

Simultaneously with the work of preparing for autumn 
manoeuvres, the distribution of the funds allotted to the Infantry 
for musketry and field firing must be worked out, and prepara- 
tions made for the principal summer exercises of all arms. 

The allotment of the funds will in general be based upon the 
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practice of the previous year. But the special needs of individual 
units must be carefully re-considered every year. Special 
regard must be Lad to the requirements of troops stationed in 
places where the conditions are unfavourable for instruction. 
To avoid spending more than the sum available it is well to keep in 
hand funds sufficient to defray the cost (as determined by pre- 
vious experience) of holding Infantry field firing on the manoeuvre 
grounds or upon land hired for the purpose. Whether the re- 
mainder of the money be handed over to Divisions, so that they 
may make their own arrangements under the Appendix to para. 
14 of Allowance Regulations/as modified by Army Orders of 2Gth 
May, 1904, or whether the whole amount be kept in hand and 
each item of expense considered separately, is a matter which 
must depend upon personal considerations and upon the experience 
gained in previous jmars. In addition to the above-mentioned 
sums a reserve fund must be kept in hand for emergencies. But 
in all cases care must be taken to see that the money is not 
diverted from its proper purpose, namely, the training of the 
Infantry in fighting and in service musketry.* 

Closely connected with the preparations for manoeuvres is the 
arrangement of the order in which the different units are to use 
the manoeuvre grounds and the extended drill grounds, the 
Artillery ranges and the lands hired for manoeuvres, and the 
period allotted to each unit. The manner in which this programme 
is arranged may materially affect the brigading of the troops 
for manffiuvres and the date on which they may be commenced. 

The task of arranging for the successive training of all the troops 
of an Army Corps upon a single manoeuvre ground, and of varying 
the order from year to year, is both difficult and thankless. It 
is not easy to reconcile the interests of the different units, nor is it 
usually possible to satisfy everyone ; but the Army Corps Staff 
is best qualified to decide between conflicting claims. The 
period for which the ground is allotted to each body of troops is 
necessarily short, and the Brigades must inevitably tread upon 

* Service musketry means shooting at service targets under service conditions, 
as distinguished from practice at the butts.— (T k.) 
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one another’s heels. Some of the troops are obliged to finish their 
field training and field firing early in the year, since the total time 
available for work in the field does not exceed five months. When 
a luimber of troops are out together the camp accommodation is 
often barely sufficient. The result is that many get neither 
full time nor proper facilities for training • this is a standing 
grievance and a well-founded one. Sometimes the accommoda- 
tion in standing hut camps can be supplemented with tents, which 
may be still available in Ordnance depots. But even this does 
not overcome the principal difficulty, which is that the manoeuvre 
grounds are overcrowded and that the troops get in each other’s 
way. This state of things cannot fail to be prejudicial to the. 
training of the troops. 

These difficulties diminish as the number of troops to use the 
manoeuvre ground is reduced. It would he well if even the Army 
Corps for which manoeuvre grounds are provided were occasionally 
excused from compliance with F.S. Regns., para. 562, and were 
allowed to send out at least one Brigade (to be changed every 
year) to do the whole of its field training and field firing in the 
country, off the Government manoeuvre ground. Nobody would 
nowadays propose to use the permanent manoeuvre grounds for 
autumn manoeuvres. Other considerations, which render it 
desirable that these permanent grounds should be occasionally 
exchanged for the open country, will be discussed in Chapter III. 

The political difficulty which stands in the way is that when 
the purchase of the permanent manoeuvre grounds was first 
sanctioned by Government, this expenditure was justified by 
the expected reduction in the cost of making good damages to 
crops and of billeting troops. Still, if the ground so acquired 
proves insufficient for the accommodation or the training of the 
troops which have to use it, it will be necessary either to add to 
the Government ground or to supplement it by hiring ground for 
manoeuvres in the country. 

The following points should be borne in mind in arranging the 
sequence in which the different bodies of troops are to visit the ■ 
Government manoeuvre ground 
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Except for flying visits, troops are not to be sent to tbe manoeuvre 
ground earlier than tbe middle of April. Before tbis date tbe 
preliminary training of tbe troops will be incomplete and tbe 
weather will ordinarily be too severe; both these conditions 
militate against the proper progrmwe training of tbe men. But 

I as soon as company inspections are over tbe first of the Infantry 

units must leave barracks and commence service musketry on the 
' manoeuvre ground. In tbe interests of tbe training of tbe batta- 

lions it is desirable that the battalion inspections should be carried 

( out on the manoeuvre ground. Tbis, however, would in many 

cases oblige tbe battalion to make two visits .to the manoeuvre 
ground, which is rarely possible. 

A portion of the Infantry must therefore unavoidably carry 
out their principal musketry jiractiees, as well as their Eegimental 
Brigade training, early in the year. This interferes with the 
proper progressive training of the men, which requires that they s 

should proceed gradually from easy tasks to more difficult ones. 

Accordingly we find that in most cases the results obtained at 
i field firing by these troops are inferior to the results obtained by 

troops which go into camp later in the year. It is therefore 
necessary that the order in which the troops move out should be 
changed from year to year. 

Infantry Brigades will, on the average, spend three weeks on the 
manceiivre ground. This includes five to seven days of Eegi- ; 

mental exercises and five days of Brigade exercises. Of the 

i f reniainiug days two or three will be allotted to field exercises, 

and the remainder to musketry, which will also have to be carried 
out on some of the afternoons after the Regimental and Brigade 
exercises. Eurther details are laid down in Regulations for the 
Use of Manoeuvre Grounds, paras. 17 and 18. ! 

The available hut camp accommodation will usually allow of 
; a Cavalry Brigade using the- ground simultaneously with the 

Infantry. Not only Cavalry Brigade and Regimental exercises 
: but also squadron training is allowed to be carried out on the * 

manceuvre ground. Cavalry and Infantry do not interfere with 
i one another to any great extent, and they are able to practise 

many useful exercises together. , 
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The duration of Artillery practice is laid down in Field Artillery 
Practice Regulations, para. 270. If the whole of the Artillery of 
the Army Corps has to practise on the nianmuvre ground this leaves 
little time available for the other arms. Every endeavour should 
therefore be made to carry out at least a part of the Regimental 
and Brigade exercises and several series of the practice in the open 
country. {See E.S. Regns., para. 548.) When Artillery is 
practising the amount of ground left clear for other arms is 
small, and if Cavalry or Infantry have to use the ground during 
Artillery practice this should be taken into account in estimating 
the number of days allotted to them. It is best to have the 
two Artillery Brigades on the ground together, if the hut camp 
accommodation permits ; it may possibly be extended by 
pitching stable tents. 

In the interests of Artillery training it is desirable that this 
arm shall not be moved into camp before the beginning of 
June ; but, on account of the competition for the Emperor’s 
prize, they should finish their practice as soon as possible after 
the 1st of August. If possible they should not march straight 
from practice to autumn manceuvres. Hence, generally speaking, 
the period for which the manoeuvre ground is allotted to the 
Artillery should be from the beginning of June to the beginning 
of August. As the preparation of Artillery targets requires a 
large quantity of running target wires, sheet iron, planks, &c., 
to he brought on the ground, which cannot be removed immediately 
on the conclusion of practice, it is as well to allow not only 
two days (as provided by Manoeuvre Ground Regulations, 
para. 89), but eight or ten days to elapse before the ground is 
used by large bodies of Cavalry. Part of the Cavalry will 
therefore have to do their fi.eld training before the Artillery, 
part afterwards. As aforesaid, it is best to make them exercise 
simultaneously with the Infantry. 

Rifle battalions, in accordance with E.S. Regns., para. 347, 
are not to be attached to Infantry Brigades until the commence- 
ment of Brigade exercises. In consultation with the Inspector- 
General of Rifle Regiments it may be arranged for them to carry 
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out tlicir service musketry somewhat earlief than the line bat- 
talions. The same holds good for machine-gun detachments. 
These troops do not require to be considered in the allotment of 
field firing funds, as they have special funds of their own. More- 
over, they carry out a part of their service musketry in the open 
country. 

It will be necessary to reserve some days for the 
Pioneer Battalions, possibly also for hTon-Commissioned Officers’ 
schools. The War Office may also require certain days to be 
reserved for the School of Musketry. Several special exercises 
have also to be arranged for ; thus the regiment of Heavy 
Artillery attached to the Army Corps has to do two or three 
days’ training with a force of all arms, unless it takes part in 
autumn riianoeuvres (F.S. Regns., para. 550) or in siege operations. 
To save expense, these thrle days’ training are usually ordered 
to be carried out on the manoeuvre ground. Similarly, the special 
Cavalry exercises prescribed by B.S. Regns., para. 5G5, require 
the concentration of such a number of mounted troops as to 
leave no room for Infantry on the ground while they are being 
carried on. 

Prom the end of manoeuvres to the following spring it is not 
necessary to allot the ground regularly to different units, as it 
will be only occasionally visited by small bodies of troops. 

Similar considerations apply to the allotment to units of 
Artillery ranges, enlarged permanent exercising grounds and 
hired manoeuvre grounds in the open country. 


CHAPTER III. 

DRILL GROUNDS, MANOilUVRE GROUNDS, HIRED MANGilUVRE 
GROUNDS AND PARADE GROUNDS. 

Most of the older garrison drill grounds were very small, and 
dated from the time when troops exercised in close formations 
under peace conditions, and when ‘ any attempt at service 
training was the exception. The surface was usually firm, but, 
unfortunately, it was nearly always perfectly flat. Much money 
has been spent by the Government in purchasing new grounds 
or enlarging the old ones, and, so far as the limited space permits, 
we are now able to keep up to the modern standard of milita,ry 
training, involving the scientific use of cover and the recognition 
of the increased range of the rifle. 

If a drill ground is partly level and partly undulating, then 
the former may be used for mere drill, while the latter enables 
small bodies of troops (Companies, Squadrons and Batteries) to 
bo taught the elements of manoeuvre. If there is a village, a 
wood, or a defile adjoining it, the value for instructional purposes 
is much increased. 

Manoeuvres must also be practised in level open country. 
For, in war, troops have sometimes to fight in a neighbourhood 
which is perfectly flat and affords no cover of any kind, and there 
is no doubt that an engagement on ground such as this must, 
with the enormously increased efficiency of modern firearms, 
call for a higher degree of excellency, both in officers and men, 
than one in country Avhicli affords temporary cover for the 
formation and movements of troops. All ranks must, 
h.owcver, clearly understand whether the exercise is 
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merely drill in tlie regulation' military form^ions, or wlietlier it is 
intended to simulate a combat in the open. 

Full instructions for the use of the drill ground by the 
Infantry are given in Infantry Training, Part II, paras. G to 11. 
The Cavalry and Artillery drill books do not contain these detailed 
instructions, since the principles underlying the movements of 
these arms have been subjected to no such radical change as in 
the Infantry. The latter have changed their fighting formation 
from closed ranks to swarms of skirmishers ; but the Cavalry 
still charge knee to knee and the Artillery advance in line as of 
old. 

In the Cavalry the fighting formations are much the same as 
those used at drill. This arm, therefore, requires a wide level 
plain to exercise on. When the Cavalry have learnt to move 
over open ground they will have no difficulty in applying this 
knowledge to broken or varied country. Their drill book lays 
down that they are occasionally to work over difficult ground. 

The Artillery must practise forming line, the different methods 
of coming into action and of unlimbering, increase and decrease 
of front during the advance, and so forth, upon level ground. 
The application of these academical formations to manoeuvres 
will be learnt upon undulating and broken ground. 

Generally speaking, the drill grounds will have fulfilled 
their object if they suffice for the training of Squadrons, Batteries 
and Companies. But for the training of larger bodies these 
drill grounds cannot be used with advantage ; they are too 
cramped and present too little variety. They moreover lead to 
undue attention being given to some special form of tactics 
suited to that particular ground. 

Mancsume Grounds. 

The difficulty of carrying out Artillery practice and manoeuvres 
of large bodies of troops over private ground, the inconvenience 
caused to the civil population by clearing the ground, the expense 
of billeting, and, finally, tlie difficulty of finding suitable ground 
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in tlie neiglibourhoad of military stations, are considerations 
wliicli have led the Government to acquire permanent manoeuvre 
grounds. These have been formed either by the purchase of 
large tracts of land or by the extension of existing Artillery 
ranges. These permanent grounds enable troops of all arms to 
be assembled to carry out manoeuvres on the large scale, musketry 
and artillery practice. All military stations will be provided 
with manoeuvre grounds as the available funds permit. 

Each manoeuvre ground has its standing camp of huts, intended 
to accommodate one Brigade of Infantry and one of Cavalry or 
Artillery. This saves the troops the fatigue of daily marching to 
and from the ground, and relieves the neighbouring villages from 
the inconveniences of billeting. 

In the interests of the training of the troops it is desirable that 
a manoeuvre ground should afford as many varieties of country 
as possible. It should include flat open ground, hilly country, 
streams, marshes, woods, coppices and deserted villages ; the 
latter features jirevent the view over the country from being too 
unimpeded. To make such a ground suitable for all arms, various 
works must be executed, but these must not be such as to interfere 
with the natural features of the country. Streams may have to 
be bridged or dammed, woods cleared, coppices trimmed, loose 
sand made firm and so on. But although the Artillery are con- 
stantly asking to have woods and trees cut down, it is not advis- 
able to accede to such requests except in urgent cases, and then 
only when such clearing will not prejudice the action of the other 
arms. (P.S. Regns., paras. 97 and 99.) 

The permanent manoeuvre ground cannot be too highly valued 
as affording means for the service training of officers and men, an 
intermediate step in the preparation of the troops for 
manoeuvres. But the training received on the permanent ground 
can in no sense be considered an efficient substitute for regular 
manoeuvres. 

There are certain drawbacks to the use of the manoeuvre 
grounds which have already been referred to in Chapter II. page 
140. The troops return to the same neighbourhood every year 
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and get to know it too well ; tlie camps Eire often unavoidably 
overcrowded, wliicli reduces the area available for practice and 
manosuvre ; and the space is often too small to afford sufficiently 
long ranges, especially for Artillery, 

In spite of the size of the manoeuvre grounds, these draw- 
backs may often lead to the training of the troops becoming 
one-sided, unless inspecting officers take especial care to correct 
such defects. Every time that an officer of the General Staff 
visits these localities he must carefully study the topography in 
order to introduce as much variety as possible into the tactical 
inspection scheme, and to consider the possibility of utilising 
some little-used corner for the next inspection (Chapter IV, 
page 163), 

Another evil consequence of the repeated use of the same locality 
is the habit of giving names to all prominent features. This 
custom, which is prevalent on some manoeuvre grounds, is, 
however, easy to put a stop to. The men naturally like to com- 
memorate the names of their favourite Generals or of victories 
won by their own corps by naming hills after them. But this 
practice should be restricted to the naming of streets in camp 
and parade grounds, in order that the troops may not get into 
unmilitary ways of finding their way about the country. 

For the same reason the ttoito (li inches to a mile) map 
should only he used in Staff offices, and for making out schemes. 
The only map used upon the ground should be the Staff map of 
TfroVtiU; 2-| miles to the inch. 

But these minor regulations can only mitigate the principal 
drawback to the use of a permanent ground, which is that troops 
soon get to know it far more intimately than is consistent with 
service conditions. The ground in front of the positions which 
are oftenest attacked soon becomes familiar to all ranks, and 
they get to know every undulation and every hollow in it. The 
attacking and the defending force know exactly where the enemy 
will appear and where he will disappear. All distances are 
known, or can easily be measured on the ll-inch map. The 
process of change of subordinate officers of Squadrons, Batteries 
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and Companies does not take place snfaciently rapidly to mitigate 
this evil to any extent. 

Tlie only way to escape it is not to allow the troops to us^e the 
same mancEUvre ground two years running. This is prescribed 
by the Regulations as advisable, if two permanent grounds are 
available. But very few Army Corps are so fortunate as to have 
two grounds of their own. The only resource then remaining 
is to exchange grounds with a neighbouring Army Corps. This 
has long been customary as regards Artillery practice camps, 
and the Artillery now endeavour to carry out their manoeuvres 
on a different ground every year. At the great Cavalry 
manoeuvres regiments from different commands are concentrated 
at one manoeuvre ground. It would be a distinct advantage to 
carry this system further and let the Infantry change ground 
every year ; the practicability of this is only Hmited by considera- 
tions of expense. 

Those Army Corps which have no manoeuvre ground, or 
none sufficiently large, must concentrate a part of their troops 
every year for combined training, as directed by F.S. Regns., 
paras. 552, 562 and 563. So far as consistent with the 
funds available, the convenience of the civil population, and the 
distances to be traversed, it is advisable to hire a manoeuvre 
ground in the country. The expense will naturally be lessened 
if the ground lies in the manoeuvre area. According to circum- 
stances, a “ Brigade drill ground”* may be chosen which was 
hired by another Army Corps in a previous year, or it may be 
selected by Brigade Commanders during their Staff rides, or 
by Staff officers from the nearest military station, or officers 
of the General Staff. 

The General Staff officer entrusted with the duty of selecting 
a manoeuvre ground should spare no pains to find one really 


* It is to bo wished that the term “Brigade Drill Ground” were 
altered to “Manoeuvre Ground,” and that the Brigade, Regimental and Battalion 
“ drills ” of Infantry and Cavalry were styled “ manoeuvres.” The Artillery 
have already introduced this reform. The time is gone by when troops were 
“ drilled ” in largo bodies. . . 
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well adapted for tlie training of tlie troops. It must be of the 
necessary size, as laid down in F.S. Eegns., para. 563, and it 
must, admit of varied and instructive tactical schemes. For 
artillery practice and service musketry a clear range of sufficient 
length is requisite, but it is necessary for the training of all 
arms that at least part of the area should be intersected and 
wooded country. 

The question of quartering and supplying the troops that are 
to be assembled for training on a manoeuvre ground has also 
to be taken into consideration, and one of the chief difficulties 
met with is, that the more prosperous and thickly inhabited 
the district is, the greater is the value of land and degree of 
cultivation, and consequently the higher are the indemnities to be 
paid. In a poor district, on the other hand, where waste or 
fallow land or large tracts of rye stubble may be expected to be 
found, the country is generally sparsely populated, and the 
villages offer very limited means of quartering troops. The 
quarters of the troops to be assembled for exercises have to be 
scattered in the latter case over so wide an extent of country, 
and the daily marches of certain fractions of the troops to and 
from the manoeuvre ground might be so long, as to render the 
choice of the ground a doubtful one. For the sake of the 
exercises themselves, as well as with a view of husbanding the 
strength of the soldier for liis exertions on the ground itself, 
care should be taken that Infantry be not quartered more than 
8 kilometres (5 miles), and Cavalry not more than 12 kilometres 
(7|- miles) from the manoeuvre ground. In a case of the kind 
it is advisable to quarter the troops in the villages nearest 
the ground to the utmost extent of their capacity. The 
objections naturally raised by the civil authorities against such 
a proceeding would have to he met by the General Staff officer 
by clearly representing the difficulties of the situation and holding 
out every prospect of lightening the burthen on the inhabitants. 

It may, however, be noted that the increase in the number of 
villages and habitations during the past forty years has not kepi- 
pace with the increase in the numbers of the Army j and this 
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limits tlio extent to wliicli it is possible to quarter troops on tlie 
inhabitants in time of peace. 

Whether the men are to be billeted or merely quartered, the 
military authorities supplying food, is a question to be decided in 
consultation with the civil authorities. The latter method is 
much disliked in some districts, as the inhabitants are put to great 
inconvenience without adequate compensation. It is much better 
if the inhabitants can be got to consent to billeting. When 
mounted troops are to be billeted it will be necessary to arrange 
for a depot of forage and straw, as the inhabitants will not have 
a sufficient surplus beyond their own requirements to supply the 
wants of a large body of troops such as a Cavalry Brigade. 

Farade Grounds. 

For reviewing troops it is desirable that the ground should be 
level, so that the reviewing officer can see the whole of the troops 
assembled at once, and so that the subsequent march past may 
take place under the most favourable conditions. 

In calculating the dimensions of the ground the formation of 
the troops both when drawn up and when marching past, as laid 
down in Eegulations, have to be taken into consideration. The 
marching- past ground must be facing the troops when drawn up, 
and should preferably be sound level turf. 

In reviewing large bodies of troops, next to the importance 
of finding quarters for the troops within a short radius of the 
ground (Infantry within 6, and Cavalry and Artillery within 9-|- 
miles at the outside), comes that of having a sufficient number 
of roads leading to it, and the allotment of these roads to different 
units. The more troops have to use one road, the earlier must 
the first units start, and the longer they must wait about on the 
review ground. To avoid checks and to prevent columns 
crossing one another, it may be necessary to fix the times at 
which they arc to leave barracks. Neglect of these precautions 
often entails useless fatigue to the men. 

It facilitates the drawing up of a large force for review if 
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tlie ground be marked off by banderols, set up to mark for the 
riglit flank of eacli unit. These are to be removed as soon as 

the troops have formed up for review. 

The roads by which the troops return to barracks are also 
to be allotted to the different -units. Otherwise a number of 
troops, in a hurry to get home, will crowd on to the same road. 
This allotment may oblige some units to go a little out of their 
way, but this inconvenience must be put up with for the sake of 
preserving order, ■ 

The more carefully the preparations are worked out by the Staff, 
the more perfectly all difficulties are foreseen and avoided, the 
later will the troops have to start, the more punctually will they 
arrive, and the sooner will they get home to barracks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
inspections. 

In malcing out tlie inspection programme tlie leading idea to be. 
borne in mind is that the General Officer Commanding an Army 
Corps should as far as possible personally carry out the inspection 
of all the troops under his command. The order m which the 
inspections are to be carried out will depend on the location of 
the military stations and manoeuvre grounds. 

Experience shows that it is well to entrust the preparation 
of the inspection programme, in so far as it is concerned with the 
greater manoeuvres, to the Sta« officer whose duty it is to carry 
out the preparations for these manoeuvres. The details of the 
tour are left to the Staff officer who is to accompany the inspecting 
officer. The more carefully the tour is worked out, down to the 
smallest detail, the more certainly will all hitches be avoided, and 
the pleasanter will the tour be both for the General and for the 
troops. 

It is only natural that inspections should be important events in 
the eyes of the troops ; they mark the culmination of the training 
of the men in its various branches. But, from a higher point 
of view, inspections axe a test not only of the fitness of the 

troops, but of the knowledge and efficiency of the General. The 

liigher the rank of the inspecting officer the more important is 
the method of his inspection and the conference which follows 
it. It is therefore the duty of the Staff officer who accompanies 
the General to prepare himself carefully beforehand for the duties 
which may devolve upon him, such as, for instance, the setting 
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of tactical and other tasks. To carry out this latter duty properly 
he must have an accurate knowledge of the topography of the 
station or manoeuvre ground. 

The troops are naturally inclined to devote most attention 
to the subjects in which they expect to be inspected. Now, 
every branch of military duty contained in^the Regulations should 
be carefully practised, but it is not permissible to devote undue 
attention to less material matters at the expense of more important 
ones. Many of our Regulations, especially those of the Infantry, 
still contain a number of parade evolutions which are not required 
in war, and which might, therefore, well be dispensed with. 
These sujHufluities will disappear in good time ; they hinder 
and delay the service training of the troops. His Majesty the 
Emperor expresses himself very plainly on this point : 

“ The duties re(piired of the soldier in war must determine the 
nature of his training in time of peace.” 

“ It must never be forgotten that war is carried on not with weak 
peace establishments but with troops at war strength, and that 
all fancy work is thrown aside on the first day of mobilisation.”* 

“ The training of the troops will have been rightly conducted 
if they can do in peace what they will have to do in war, and if 
on the battlefield they have to unlearn nothing that they have 
learnt at drill.”'!* 

If, then, the Staff officer has to prepare for the approval of 
his General schemes for the tasks to be executed by the troops at 
inspections, he will do well to bear these maxims in mind. 

The extent of such tasks must be limited by the nature and 
extent of the ground on which the inspection is to be carried out. 
The scheme must not he complicated by strategical considerations, 
but must deal with a simple tactical situation immediately before 
a combat. The information available about the enemy, the 
relation of the troops to the main body and to troops on either 
side, and the task itself, must be stated as brieiffy and simply as 


* Introduction to Meld Service Regulations, 
t Infantry Training, conclusion of Part II, 
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possible. Usually the task will not require to be stated, being 
evident from the situation. (F.S. Eegns., para. 570.) It is 
iniinaterial whether the task is set verbally or in writing ; it may 
be convenient to use the field message form, which saves errors 
and delay. But the Commanding Ofiicer must always be 
allowed time, after he has given his preliminary orders which set 
the troops in motion, to explaui the situation to his subordinates 
so that they can all act in accordance with the special idea. At 
manoeuvres mistakes due to over-haste in issuing orders are of 
frequent occurrence. It is therefore, advisable to conduct 
inspections patiently and to allow the Commanding Officer the 
necessary time for reflection. 

On the cramped and level garrison drill grounds it is impos- 
sible to conduct complete combats, through all their stages, even 
with small bodies of men. On such ground it is only possible to 
illustrate the simplest phases of attack and defence. The 
inspecting officer must abandon any idea of a continuous 
tactical scheme, and must give out a fresh tactical situation of the 
simplest character for each task. But a too rapid and kaleido- 
scopic change of situations is to be avoided, for, even if the 
Commanding Officer has time to realise the new situation himself, 
he will not have time to explain it to his subordinates. Misunder- 
standings of various kinds will result, and the inspection will be a 
failure for which the blame will not rest with the troops. 

The troops will be only called upon to execute elementary 
evolutions on the drill ground ; by far the more important 
portion of their inspection will take place at manoeuvres. It is 
not desirable for the inspecting officer to see mere drill on the 
manoeuvre ground ; attention should then be directed to seeing 
that the men can move across country in fighting formation 
without mistakes. The troops will then be able to devote their 
whole time on the manoeuvre ground to service training. Modern 
fire discipline requires such a high degree of training that 
manoeuvre forms a far better test of the efficiency of a unit than 
drill evolutions. However finished the drill may be, it can never 
be accepted as a criterion of efficiency, 
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When larger bodies of troops, such, as Battalions, Eegiments, 
and Brigades have to he inspected on a drill ground, the 

inspection will usually be necessarily limited to drill movements 

and marching past. The sefvice inspection on the manoeuvre 
ground or in the open country will in such cases become still more 
important. 

In setting tactical tasks for Infantry it will rarely be assumed 
that the unit under inspection is acting independ.ently. ^ It must 
be supposed to be acting in concert with otiher similar units. ^ And 
as most Infantry work is performed in combination with Artillery, 
the scheme of the inspection task should include the presence of 
Artillery, real, marked or imaginary. The presence of neigh- 
bouring troops on the flanks gives support during a manceuvre, 
but restricts liberty of action. This restriction limits the exten- 
sion of front of the unit concerned and affects its formation in 
depth ; this is specially instructive since this is what we must 
expect in war. It is well that such restrictions should be frequently 
enforced at inspections, since they form a corrective to the results 
of the unrestrained liberty of action which has to be allowed to Com- 
manding Officers in training their men on the manoeuvre ground. 

Cavalry actions on service will not go off as smoothly and 
neatly as on the drill ground ; they will be affected both by 
the tactical situation and by the shape of the ground. It is 
therefore imperative to carry out the inspection of large bodies of 
Cavalry (Eegiments, Brigades and Divisions) either oil a large 
manoeuvre ground or in the open country. The ground chosen 
should of course be well suited to the action of Cavalry. .Un- 
dulating ground often favours the successful action of Cavalry, 
since it enables them to appear suddenly, surprise the enemy and 
disappear again. But wide level plains, if not exposed to the 
enemy’s Artillery fire, form the ideal ground for Cavalry action. 

It is also desirable to set the Cavalry tasks to perform in difficult 
ground, where unexpected obstacles occur which compel the 
Cavalry leader to quickly change his plans, and which bring out 
tlio self-reliance of his subordinates. The tactical scheme and 
the disposition of the opposing troops must be such as to leave 
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the Cavalry in donht up to the last moment as to which of their 
units will have to lead the attack and which units will have to 
support it. 

Artillery must be tested in applied tactics on the mancBUvre 
ground or in the open country. But while in the case of Cavalry 
or Infantry it may be occasionally possible to suppose that the 
corps is acting independently, with Artillery this is practically 
out of the question. Therefore in setting tactical tasks it is 
necessary not only to arrange for a marked enemy, hut to mark 
at least the position of the Infantry of their own side. This 
will enable the men to appreciate the tactical situation. Two 
special tasks are particularly instructive, namely : — 

а. To deploy rapidly from a long column on meeting the 

enemy. 

б. To open fire simultaneously with a numher of batteries from 

covered positions, so as to take the enemy by surprise. 

Whenever the nature of the ground permits, it will be well, 
when inspecting a large body of troops, to let the tactical scheme 
be continuous and develop naturally through the whole series of 
operations. 

It is important that the tactical inspection scheme should 
frequently illustrate the case of two bodies of troops meeting 
and giving battle. As stated in our Infantry Eegulations (Part II, 
para. 80) most actions in which our Army will engage must be of 
this nature. It is true that a field day of this kind requires 
careful and elaborate preparation. But it will save time and 
trouble in moving troops into position if an opportunity be chosen 
when the troops are already in marching formation. 

It is not desirable to commence a battle from rendezvous 
formation, especially where it entails moving the troops in this 
unwieldy formation about the country. For modern tactics 
discountenance the practice of assembling troops in mass as a 
preparatory formation, even on the defensive. In most cases the 
troops will have to be deployed from the marching formation into 
a numher of parallel columns, each of which must keep to its 
column formation as long as possible. Concentration of the 
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troops in mass would only necessitate their immediate dispersion, 
and would be an utter waste of time. * 

The tactical enemy should, whenever possible, be of full strength. 
If it is necessary to have recourse to a marked or skeleton army, 
the provisions of F.S. Regns., paras. 608 to 612 , must be observed. 
Similarly at least the inner flank of the supposed troops on either 
side must be real or marked. 

The general principles which underlie the training, and con- 
sequently the inspection, of troops of all arms, are given at the 
beginning of this chapter. All other necessary information 
will be found in the text books of the three arms. If the in- 
spections be conducted on this basis they will become highly 
instructive exercises. 

If it is necessary for the inspecting officer, while at the 
manosuvre ground, to see any unit do drill movements in closed 
formations, then this should be arranged to take place on the 
parade ground at the beginning or at the end of the day’s in- 
spection. In the former case the evolutions will no doubt be 
executed with clockwork precision ; in the latter case, a good 
march past after a tiring field day speaks well for the training 
of the men. 

The duties of the Staff officer who accompanies the inspecting 
officer are varied and arduous. He must constantly keep his 
attention on the troops, and at the same time must always 
keep close to his General in order to note down the latter’s 
remarks. Should he notice any mistakes due to imperfect 
comprehension of the inspecting officer’s orders, he must set 
these right at once. He must carry orders and collect informa- 
tion. It may not be his duty to bring to notice small mistakes, 
such as the best troops are liable to make. But he must report 
to his General all errors of command and all failures due to 
defective training which require to he noticed or corrected. 
He must avoid urging his own opinion upon the inspecting 
officer. He must possess a complete knowledge of the tactics 
of all arms, power of quick observation, and, above all, tact. 

During the conference which follows the manoeuvres the Staff 
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officer should have the headings of his General’s remarks arranged 
either in liis head or in his notebook, so that no point may be 
missed. He will serve the interests of the Army by doing his 
best to ensure that no hard words are used at the conference. 
It is customary in our own service for all ranks to do their best 
at inspections. And consequently, the inspection day, which 
marks the culmination of a period of hard work and instructive 
training, should be a day of honour for the troops. A well- 
reasoned appreciation of the work done, in the course of which 
the Commanding Officers may occasionally have a word to say, 
will always be stimulating and instructive. But hard words 
cannot fail to diminish the self-reliance of the Commanding Officers 
and the willingness and zeal of the men. Even the worst male- 
factor should not be condemned unheard. The inspecting 
officer should put himself in the place of the Commanding Officer 
and consider what interpretation he would have placed upon, the 
orders received. 

Finally, it is well to inspect troops in their working dress and 
to lay little or no stress on their turn-out. This is a matter 
which is better dealt with on other occasions. 
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CHOICE OE GROUND FOR MANOEUVRES. 

We have already in Chapter II given some indications as to the 
selection of ground on the map. The Staff officer must first 
consider in what district the manoeuvres are to terminate. Tliis 
will be determined either by Army Orders, which reciuire the 
troops to be in a certain situation at the beginning of Army 
ma]icouvre.s, or by the necessity of sending the troops back to 
their stations by rail as soon as possible after the end of the last 
field day. 

Beginning with the last day of manmuvres, the Staff officer 
must now work backwards and select on the map a piece of fresh 
and suitable ground for each day’s scheme. He must take into 
consideration the strength of the forces to be engaged, their 
combijiation as regards the different arms, and the nature of tlie 
tasks to be set. Finally, he must take into account the housing 
of the trooi;)s, the length of the marches to, from and during the 
marueuvn's, and the possible necessity for bivouacking. 

This being done, a general scheme em]>odying the situation 
and the resulting tactical tasks must be worked out with the 
assistance of the map. The Staff officer must form a clear idea 
of the various solutions which the tactical problem admits of, 
and of the })robable sequence of events. Should the manoeuvres 
al'terward.s not develop in the manner intended by the General 
Officer Cunmuiiiding, he Avill then be able to indicate the proper 
measures to hiud them into the required direction. {See 
( luipiev IX.) 

It is al)so!utc!y necessary that the Staff officer must know 
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the intentions of the General Officer Commanding who is to 
direct the manoeuvres, and must do his best to follow out his line 
of thought. 

It would, for instance, he very injudicious, in the case of the 
manoeuvres of two Divisions against each other, to choose a 
tract of country of a moiintainous character, woodland, or 
ground covered with thick undergrowth, in which movements 
of troops off the high roads would be impossible or seriously 
hampered. In such a case the heads of columns only would 
conic into collision and their action would be limited by the 
character of the country on either side of the road. Cavalry and 
Artillery might hardly play any part at all, and the mass of the 
forces merely be practised in route marching, and not in any 
kind of fighting exercises. The debouching of a large force from 
a mountain defile in the face of an enemy is quite another matter, 
and is an operation entailing the deployment for battle of the 
whole force which is crossing or has crossed the mountainous 
tract. This can consequently be made the subject of the 
manojuvres of a large force. 

As a rule it is advisable to choose the kind of country which 
in war generally forms the theatre of battles and operations. 
Besides, as the latter are generally carried on in countries well 
provided with good communications and numerous habitations, 
the choice of this kind of country for manoeuvres has the additional 
advantage of affording facilities for quartering troops and 
supplying them with their necessary wants. On the other 
hand, it should be observed that the high state of cultivation 
and value of land in districts of this description very easily 
entails heavy compensation for damages to property, or renders 
it necessary to restrict troops in their movements to such an 
extent, by constantly creating unreal illustrations of warfare, 
as to affect seriously the object for which the manceuvres are 
intended. 

Should it be in contemplation to select a district wliicl] is well 
adapted for manoeuvres but is so barren and thinly inhabited 
as to prevent the possibility of billeting the troops, this ground 
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may be made to answer tbe purpose by arranging for the troops 
to bivouac. This procedure has the advantage that on the 
manoeuvre day following a bivouac the Commanding Officers 
can make their own arrangements as to time of starting, and are 
in general allowed a freer hand. 

A personal reconnaissance of the manoeuvre area is best 
undertaken at a season when the trees are in leaf and the crops 
sufficiently advanced to make it possible to judge which of them 
will still be standing when the manoeuvres take place. In order 
not to defer the preparations too late, it will be well to carry out 
this reconnaissance early, say between the middle of April and the 
beginning of May. It is best for the Staff officer entrusted with 
the preparations to make the first visit alone ; the General Officer 
Commanding will not proceed to the ground till the second visit, 
when matters are more advanced. 

At the first visit the Stafi officer will examine the ground in 
the reverse order to that pursued in making out the scheme, and 
will begin by visiting the first day’s ground. This procedure 
makes it easier to estimate the influence of the ground on the 
development of the tactical situation. Should it be found that 
the ground is unsuitable for the scheme or that the latter is 
improbable in view of the nature of the ground, then the scheme 
must be altered or re*modelled ; but if the ground is altogether 
impossible — if, for instance, it is covered with miles of sugar-beet 
fields, intersected with wire fences, and dotted with enclosures 
which must be placed out of bounds — ^it will then be necessary 
to select fresh ground within the limits prescribed for the Divisions. 

A decision of this nature is a momentous one and must be 
carefully considered. The Staff officer here assumes a responsi- 
bility from which he is not entirely relieved by the subsequent 
consent of the General Officer Commanding to the shifting of the 
ground. Should the Staff officer feel unequal to this responsi- 
bility, he will do well to break off bis journey and return to head- 
quarters for fresh orders. But even in this case he will do well 
first to visit the proposed alternative ground in order that he 
may be able to submit proposals regarding it based on a personal 
inspection. 
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During tlie visit to the ground it is advisable to establish rela- 
tions with the civil authorities and the inhabitants. A visit to 
the office of the County Council will do much to facilitate business 
relations and to save unnecessary correspondence. Landowners, 
forest officers and farmers will often be able to give valuable 
information. 

The scenes of the projected battles and bivouacs must not be 
too near large towns or industrial districts, as the inhabitants 
are apt to turn out en masse to look on, and it is then not always 
possible to clear the ground as directed by F.S. Regns,, para. 545. 
Not only do such crowds interfere with the manoeuvres, but they 
may appreciably increase the bill for damages to crops. 

The second visit to the ground is to be carried out before the 
final arrangements as to billets, &c., are made, not later than June. 
This is in case the condition of any cultivated or arable land 
which was left in doubt by the previous visit is found to be such 
as to require a change of plan. 

It is not necessary to traverse every part of the manmuvre 
ground ; it is sufficient to visit the proposed battlefields, outpost 
lines and bivouacs, in order to take account of the effect which 
the ground will have on the employment and movements of troops. 
The larger the masses of troops that are to use the ground, the less 
use it is to waste time examining individual features. This is 
sometimes even injurious, since it leads one to form preconceived 
notions of the tactical result, 

To avoid repetition, the general principles underlying recon- 
naissance of ground in peace or war will be dealt with in Part If] 
of this book. 


CHAPTER VT. 


MARCHES AND QUARTERS ON THE MARCH. 

To quote the Field Service Regulations, “ Marching constitutes 
nine-tenths of the work done by troops in war,” 

Marches indeed may be looked upon as the basis of 
all operations in war, and battles, on the other hand, as 
the md or residt. The latter are knit together by the marches 
into a connected whole. Decisive results depend therefore to 
an immense extent on the precision with which marches can 
be accomplished. Troops must arrive on the spot where their 
action is required at the right time and in lighting condition. 
This should be practised in peace both as regards arrangement 
and execution. Consequently there can be no doubt that one 
very important branch of tlie training of' troops consists in 
raising the marching powers of large bodies of men to the highest 
standard of efficiency. - 

It is not desirable, nor is it indeed necessary, to tax the powers 
of horse and man in peace time to the utmost limit of physical 
endurance*. The object of practising marching is rather to 
secure a high collective result with the minimum of fatigue to 
individual men and horses. The first condition for this is the 
maintenance of the strictest discipline on the line of march, which, 
however, must be carried out within reasonable limits. 

The soldier must march in the strictest military order, but 
with as much personal comfort as possible. If personal comfort 
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or me be allowed to such an extent as to inteifere with order, 
dimiiline on the march cannot properly he mamtamed. But, 
on the other hand, if the idea of order on the line o£ niMoh be 
carried to such an extent as to cause, without the slightest 
object, the greatest discomfort to the soldier, it may simp y 

become unbearable. „ 

If under peace conditions the soldier is occasionally called upon 
to execute marches requiring severe physical exertion, this is 
useful in that it strengthens his i,\rill-power and enabms him to 
form an idea of the demands which may be made on him in time 
of war But even in peace time this severe strain should never be 
imposed on the soldier as the result- ot mismanagement or bad 
Staff work. It must be ordered deliberately and with a given 
object in view, so that the men, when they have been kept on 
their legs for hours beyond the usual time, may feel that they 
have achieved some solid result. This sense of achievement, 
together with the laiowledge that the conduct of the march, 
including the periods of rest, has been well managed, is of great 
assistance in overcoming the sensation of physical fatigue. It 
would he a mistake to suppose that the great majority of the 
men do not take a keen interest in the object for which they are 
exerting themselves. 

It must be made clear to the Infantry that a march of 12| to 
16 1 miles is not the average but the nviniwium daily distance 
which will have to be covered. But to make them realise this 
the Infantry oflEicers must take as much trouble over route 

marching as the Cavalry do over long-distance rides. 

Marches may be divided into travdling and figUitig marches. 
In the former the object is to cover a given distance with the 
least possible fatigue ; in the latter, fighting conditions are para- 
mount. 

In concentrating troops for autumn manoeuvres travelling 
marches of several days’ duration are unavoidable. As laid 
down in F.S. Begns., para. 562, the average length of these 
marches should not exceed 14 miles. Mounted corps may oc- 
casionally be called upon to cover distai;ices up to 19 miles, if 
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tlie distance between camps or billets renders this necessary. 
The final march into action, or fighting march, must be a short 
one. This is due to the necessity of assembling large bodies 
of troops, all marching to manoeuvres, at given points ; and 
further to the fact that they will have to march to quarters at 
the end of the day. In the case of Infantry, this fighting march 
should not exceed 9 miles. For the troops will have been 
quartered as much as 3 miles away on either side of the line 
of march, and will have to do another 3 miles away from the 
line of march at the end of the day. 

If several detachments have to pass a certain defile or bridge, 
on the same day, special orders should be issued fixing the 
hour at which the head of each column is to arrive at the 
defile. Similar instructions would have to be given if the 
troops have to cross a river by a ferry or such like contrivance. 
The benefit of any advantage should always be given to the 
detachment which has still the longest march to perform, but 
the time required by each detachment to pass the defile or 
biidge must be carefully considered. 

When troops have to cross by a ferry — a circumstance which 
may sometimes occur even in the case of a large force, owing 
to the absence of bridges — ^the load the ferry can carry in men, 
horses and carriages should be previously ascertained, together 
with the time taken in crossing to and fro. 

It is only by taking precautions of this kind that troops are 
prevented from being ordered to parade at unnecessarily early 
hours — a proceeding which is justly considered by them to be 
most annoying, and should always be avoided when possible. 

While the arrangement of the travelling marches depends 
principally on the location of the quarters and the necessity for 
the avoidance of undue fatigue to the troops, that of the fighting 
marches must be determined by the military situation. But 
even these marches will be affected by peace-time considerations. 
Further details will be found in F.S. Regns., paras. 303 to 305. 
Fighting marches are dealt with in Fart III of this book. 
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Quarters. 

On t]ie march and during mancenvres tlie troops may be in 
billets*, in village bivouacs, or in bivoiiacst in the open. 

For the comfort of the troops it is desirable that during 
travelling marches their quarters should not be too close together. 
But, on the other hand, when large masses of troops are marching 
on an extended front, the quarters must not be so scattered as 
to 1 )c at consideral de distances from the lines of advance. Regard 
should be had tr) the idiosyncraciea of the various arms ; thus, 
Artillery should be quartered so that they will have good roads 
to march by. Cavalry should not travel by rocky mountain roads, 
and Infantry should be quartered as close as possible to their 
roads so as to shorten the distance they will have to cover. 
On days of rest the quartering need not be so compact as on 
marching days. 

When troops are constantly billeted in the same villages, 
as on a main road leading to the manoeuvre ground which is 
constantly traversed by troops, much inconvenience is caused to 
the inhabitants. Though it may cover the actual cost of the 
lodging and meals, still the billeting money does not fully com- 
pensate for the trouble and expense caused. This is especially 
the case when, on military grounds, more troops are billeted 
in a village than, according to the billeting lists, it is supposed 
to accommodate. It is, therefore, necessary to vary the 
quartering arrangements as much as possible. 

The quarters for two bodies of troops mancEuvring against 
each other must, of course, be made to suit the movements 
contemplated during the ’ exercises in question according to the 
“ ideas ” given out. In the course of a manoeuvre of the kind 
the final positions of the troops engaged may be found to be 
very different from those contemplated at the outset. But 
there is no reason whatever why such a state of affairs should 
be allowed to occur, that is to say, the troops finding themselves 

* Either sleeping accommodation only, or Hllels, including meals. 

t Bivouacking signifies making use of the portable tents which arc carried 
by Q-eman soldiers. 
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at the end of their day’s work far from the quarters assigned 
them. It is always possible to alter the “ ideas ” by sending the 
troop.s information of a new kind or issuing fresh instructions in 
the programme originally given out, and to avoid such an occur- 
rence without, indeed, seriously interfering with the freedom of 
action of the various Commanders. Still, to draw up schemes 
for manoeuvres and exercises and select quarters for the troops 
engaged so as to avoid, if possible, any interference of the kind, 
must be essentially the aim and object of those entrusted with the 
necessary arrangements. 

The military situation, as projected, may render it desirable 
not to quarter troops in the space between the opposing forces. 
This will save the troops from having to march back to their 
own force and then advance again with it. Whether this arrange- 
ment is possible depends upon the number of men that the villages 
can accommodate. 

In allotting the billeting area to each corps, and in assigning 
quarters to the Staff, units should be kept together as far 
as possible.' This facilitates interior economy and the issue of 
orders. 

From a military point of view the limit to the distance 
to which quarters may be scattered in the various villages 
depends on the question of bringing troops to the manoeuvre 
ground without causing them unnecessary fatigue. It has 
already been stated that the maximum distance of quarters 
from the point of assembly of the troops should not exceed 
G miles in the case of Infantry or miles in the case of Cavalry 
and Artillery. In the case of the concentration of very large 
masses of troops these distances must sometimes be exceeded in 
certain unavoidable cases, especially when bivouacking, which, 
under the circumstances, might appear preferable, is objection- 
able on account of very bad weather. The General Staff officer 
must, however, not lose sight of the main principle of shortening 
the distance the troops will have to march to reach the places of 
assembly, for it should not be forgotten that any fatigue or 
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exertion that can thereby be spared on the part of men and 
horses may be turned to account at manceuvres. 

If we reckon, for instance, the march from quarters to place of 
assembly at 5 to 7 miles, fighting march 5 miles, combat 2 to 3 miles, 
retreat or pursuit 3 to 4 miles, march to new quarters 5 miles, we 
have a total of 20 to 23 miles ; the latter total should not be 
exceeded. For very hot weather may supervene, which will 
reduce the marching power of the troops. In arranging for such 
marches it is well to proceed gradually from easy to more difficult 
tasks. Thus we may begin with short marches at Brigade 
manosuvres,and as the men’s feet get hardened we may proceed 
to longer marches for Divisional manoeuvres and full marches for 
A.rm.y Corps manceuvres. 

The mounted corps may be set rather longer distances to 
cover, and they may be quartered on the outer limit of the 
quartering area, except when tactical considerations require 
them to accompany the advanced guard. 

When large bodies of troops have to be quartered it is necessary, 
in order to take full advantage of the available stable accom- 
modation, to mix mounted and dismounted troops together 
in the same village. Thfe limit is reached when the discomfort 
caused to the troops by too closely concentrated quarters begins 
to make itself felt. But this discomfort does not affect the troops 
as much as the inhabitants, especially when the former have the 
advantage of short marches to their places of assembly. 

Billeting Laws: 

The demands that may be made on the inhabitants in peace 
time are laid down in the Act of 25th June, 1868, modified and 
extended by the Act of 21st June, 1887. 

Three different kinds of quarters aire recognised by law— 

Regulation billets, including victuals. 

Regulation billets, without victuals. 

Close-packed quarters. 
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Tlie latter term has superseded the old “ emergency quarters ” 
and “ village camps.” As regards the first two varieties of 
(juariers, rules for determining the billeting capacity of each 
village are embodied in the Act. But no rules are given for 
close-packed quarters, so these have to be allotted under para. 77 
of the 18()S Act, and under the Instructions for carrying out 
the Act dated oist December, 1868. 

The billeting lists in each district are drawn up by a Civil 
Committee. An oificer may sit on the Committee as military 
member to watch the interests of the Army. Senior Staff 
olFicers of some experience should be chosen for this duty. The 
military member has no vote, but is only a consultative member. 
He must not only be a master of the subject, but must exercise 
great tact in order to iniluence the Committee to agree to military 
requirements. This applies especially to the billeting list for 
close-packed quarters, as there is little in the Act to guide the 
Committee, and considerable divergence of opinion is not 
improbable. From the military point of view a building should 
accommodate as many men as can lie side by side on the floor, or 
as many horses as can find standing room in the barns and sheds. 
The troops will readily put up with the hardships of close-packing 
for a short time if this saves them a long march to better billets ; 
but the civil population are put to great inconvenience for small 
remuneration ; indeed, this method of quartering may necessitate 
the complete suspension of agricultural operations. It will 
rec|uire great tact on the part of the Staff officer to decide fairly 
between these conflicting interests and to admit fully the just 
demands of the inhabitants without sacrificing the interests of 
the Army. 

Billeting lists are often five to ten years out of date. The 
General Officer Commanding should therefore communicate with 
the civil authorities some time beforehand, and arrange with them 
the order in which the Billeting Committees are to visit the 
villages in the manoeuvre area assigned to the Army Corps. The 
districts next on the roster for manoeuvres should, of course, be 
taken first. 
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It may happen that the accommodation provided by the civil 
billeting list is insnfEcient for the proposed operations, and that 
the civil authorities decline to extend it. In such cases it will be 
necessary to require the civil authorities, under Appendix A of 
the Act, to provide a certain proportion of close-packed quarters. 
In Prussia the maximum quota of close-packed quarters to be 
provided by each village is fixed by the civil billeting list. But 
even when the civil authorities allow this quota to be exceeded, 
it may be impossible to find room for large bodies of troops when 
concentrated in a small area, as at Army Corps or Imperial 
manoeuvres. In such a case it is necessary to order part of the 
troops to bivouac. It must here be remembered that a bivouac 
is more expensive than billets ; but since bivouacking has to be 
practised as a military operation, it will be well to take advantage 
of cases in which quarters are not available to practise 
bivouacking. 

Bivouacking in the immediate neighbourhood of a village 
affords an approximation to war conditions. It is not, however, 
quite the same thing, since the troops are not allowed to enter 
houses, stables and gardens (E.S, Regns., para. 670). In the 
interests of the service training of the men it will be weU to give 
up the idea of a great general bivouac and allow each portion of 
the force to bivouac in turn, except on days of rest. The bivouac 
allowance (F.S. Regns., para. 566) will then be divided equally 
among the units. Troops should not bivouac on the night 
preceding or following a day of rgst, nor as a rule on the day 
preceding the commencement of a fresh set of manoeuvres, or of 
a change in the military situation. 

If there are to be 4 days, of brigade manoeuvres, 4 days of 
Divisional manoeuvres and 2 days of Army Corps manoeuvres, 
and that 3 Sundays or days of rest fall between these 10 
working days, this leaves 5 nights available for bivouacking 
in the open or in villages. The bivouac allowance amounts 
to 4^ bivouacs for each man on marching-out strength. 
(This allowance is considerably reduced for the Brigade and 
Divisional manoeuvres of corps which are to attend Emperor’s 
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manceuvres.) It follows that billeting will be obligatory for only 
two-fifteentlis of the whole strength of the force ; this of course 
does not prevent a larger percentage from billeting one day and 
a lesset one the next, according to the accommodation available. 
If it be desired to have at least one day of general bivouac, then 
on two other nights one-fifth of the troops who would otherwise 
bivouac may be billeted. It is desirable to let the mounted 
troops bivouac fewer nights than the Infantry, since they carry 
no shelter-tents (F.S. Regns., para. 698). 

It will readily be admitted that even in the most thinly 
inhabited districts, and even at Army Corps or Imperial 
manoeuvres, it will be possible to find at least close-packed 
quarters for this proportion of two-fifteenths to one-fifth of 
the strength of the force, without having recourse to distant 
villages or villages beyond the outpost line. This procedure 
renders it possible to hold manoeuvres in barren country, and 
so to avoid damages to crops, which now a days form a heavy 
item. 

When troops were billeted in the old style, without reference to 
tactical considerations, then all military operations other than 
the day’s work-such as night attacks, surprises and so forth — 
used to fall upon the outposts alone, it was not uncommon to 
find troops bifieted, under peace conditions, in neighbouring 
villages, listening to a battle beginning at the outpost fine as if 
it did not concern them ! But when troops are quartered and 
bivouacked in battle formation, then such, an attempt on the 
outpost line sets the whole body of troops, back to the most 
distant quarter, in motion. Commanding Officers of all ranks 
are practised in the difficult art of making arrangements to meet 
a sudden attack ; they must neither fatigue their troops by turning 
them out prematurely or without adequate reason, nor must 
they be late in turning out and so contribute to the defeat ol 
their force. 

When this “ service ” system of quartering and bivouacking 
is adopted, the Commanded on both sides may be left free 1o 
choose their own means for efiecting the object in view. 
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Even the hour at which troops are to turn out may be left 
to them. This procedure enables manoeuvres to be con- 
ducted under conditions approximating to those which will 
prevail in war. • 

It is hardly necessary to say that emergency guaHers, which will 
close-j)acked (pjarters, must b(; arrangeti for all troops bivou- 
acking in (jaso of very bad weather. (E.S. Re.gns., para. (101 .) If 
the number of troops is very large, as at Army Corps manoeuvres, 
the. distance to the furthest quarters may be so great tliat. 
some of the troops will prefer to bivouac in spite of the weather 
rather than march long distances to reach close-packed quarters. 
For emergency quarters the numbers fixed by the civil billeting 
list must not be exceeded without the consent of the civil 
authorities. 

Under ordinary circumstances the number of men that are to 
be billeted in each village will be published beforehand by the 
civil authorities in official circulars. But if the authorities 
will consent to refrain from publishing the numbers that are to 
occupy close-packed quarters, then, if the “ service ” system of 
quart.ering and bivouacking be adopted, the published numbers 
will give no clue to the movements of the force. For the only 
figures communicated to the civil authorities for publication 
will be the numbers to occupy billets on Sundays and days of 
rest. It is quite impossible to maintain absolute secrecy regarding 
the billeting arrangements, nor is this necessary, for the foregoing 
precautions will be quite sufficient to leave the intentions of the 
General Officer Commanding in doubt. In many oases it will 
even be possible to allow the publication, of the projected close- 
packed quarters ; this will make for the convenience of the 
inhabitants. 

The list of ration depots for the manoeuvres must in any case 
be communicated to the troops, but the situation of these depots 
need not necessarily give away the proposed course of the 
manoeuvres. 

Moreover, some confidence must be placed in the seU-reliance 
and sound judgment of the Commanding Officers, and they must 
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be trusted to base their dispositions on the military situation 
and not upon any vague information which may be derived from 
published arrangements for billets and supplies. 

In making out the billeting and supply scheme for the march 
and for manmuvres, it is advisable to use copies of the map on 
wliich the capacity of eacli village as regards billets and close- 
packed quarters is inserted under the names. This gives a 
general idea of the quarters at a glance, and allows the troops 
to be moved about on the map so as to arrive at the most 
advantageous distribution. 

From the map thus prepared the billeVhui schema is made out. 
For short marches and for small bodies of troops this may well 
be combined with the marching scheme. Separate schemes must 
be made out for each body of troops and for each village. Each 
such scheme must show the number of officers, men and horses 
quartered on each village, and the individual schemes must 
agree with the general scheme for the whole force. This detailed 
billeting scheme will form the basis of the ensuing negotiations 
with the civil authorities. A specimen scheme is given in the 
Appendix to the 1898 Billeting Act. 

Should the scheme submitted to the civil authorities involve 
occupation of certain villages in excess of their authorised 
capacity, the reasons for such excess must be stated, and alterna- 
tive schemes must he prepared in case such excess occupation is 
not sanctioned. 

When the sanction of the civil authorities to the billeting 
scheme has been obtained, they will communicate it to the 
inhabitants, while the military authorities will issue the necessary 
instructions to each body of troops. These latter are held respon- 
sible that they inform the village authorities, at least eight days 
before their arrival, of the exact numbers to be quartered. Any 
subsequent alterations must be communicated at least 24 hours 
before arrival ; if any alterations are necessary at the last moment 
the billet-masters must be informed. 

No information regarding close-packed quarters need be given 
to the troops beforehand, but the days on which they are to 
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bivouac should be notified. It is convenient to issue the list of 

supply depots at the same time. 

Any other instructions that may be necessary should be 
embodied in a Programme of Manoeuvres issued to the troops. 
Nothing is laid down as to the form of such programme, but it 
should be as short as possible, since the general instructions for 

manoeuvres are already given in F.S. Regns. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SUPPLIES, BIVOUAC REQUISITES AND TRANSPORT, 

As soon as the scheme of manoeuvres is so far settled that no 
material alterations are to be expected, the General Staff Officer, 
in consultation with the Supply Officer, must work out the 
arrangements for supply, bivouac requisites and transport. 

Victuals are supplied either by the inhabitants on whom the 
troops are quartered, or from supply depots, or occasionally — 
as when troops are quartered in empty barracks — by purchase, by 
the troops. 

The first description of supply is governed by the Billeting Act 
of 1898 and the Instructions for its Application, by Army Orders, 
1898, and by the Supply Regulations. But it is as well to agree 
beforehand with the civil authorities as to what supplies will be 
demanded, as the inhabitants, however willing they may be, are 
often unable to comply with all requisitions. This is especially 
the case in the country. Eor instance, it is often difficult to 
obtain a sufficient supply of oats for a large number of horses. 
If the harvest has been a bad one, such a demand may be very 
hard on the villagers,* 

When troops are billeted in villages up to the limit of their 
capacity, and when they remain for any time, it often happens 
that the parish authorities, representing the inhabitants, decline 
to undertake the victualling of the troops. If the civil authorities 

* The inconveniences to wliich the civil population are subjected during 
manoeuvres principally affect the inhabitants of small towns and the agiicultural 
population. Large towns are not inconvenienced to any great extent. It is 
the more necessary for the Army to show the greatest consideration for agri. 
cultural interests. 
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refuse to reconsider tliis decision, supply depots will have to be 
organised. The great objection to this is the delay in drawing 
and cooking the rations when the men come in tired from 
inanceuvres, since the host is only obliged to supply fuel and 
facilities for cooking. This system is, moreover, most objection- 
al)le as leading to difficulties of all lands with the inhabitants, 
who are doubly inconvenienced by the quartering of troops on 
them, since they receive no remuneration for supplying victuals. 
Every endeavour should be made to get the inhabitants to under- 
take to feed the men. 

On bivouac days, or in emergency quarters, rations are issued 
from supply depots. 

It is occasionally convenient to hand over the ration money to 
the troops and let them make their own arrangements. This 
applies especially to the day of return from manoeuvres ; it can 
then be left to units to decide whether they will have their meal 
at the railway station before entraining or on arrival in barracks ; 
whether they will provide rations by private purchase or draw 
them from the lutendance. 

j When more than 4,000 men are to entrain at one railway station 
it may be advisable to provide a travelling field kitchen (Supply 
Regulations, 1898). 

Under special circumstances it may be necessary to pay the 
ration money direct to the men. This will be the case when 
Cavalry patrols or cyclists are to he despatched to a distance, as 
their own unit will then be unable to feed them. 

Detailed instructions for supply of food and forage will be found 
in the Supply Regulations. 

In order to train the men in field cooking it is advisable not to 
issue tinned meat to troops in bivouac, as this requires no cooking. 
They should rather be practised in cooking fresh meat. This, 
however, according to the skill of the men, takes some time to 
do, so that the men who are to go on outpost duty and have no 
time for cooking had better receive tinned meat. 

It will depend on the amount of fresh meat consumed whether 
a field slaughter-house is to be organised . If only a small quantity 
is used it is better to buy butchers* meat. 
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Mincing maclimes taken into the field hy the troops have been 
found of great assistance in preparing fresh meat. 

The Supply Department will arrange for the provision at the 
depots of rations and bivouac requisites, as straw and firewood. 
The necessary instructions to the Intendance will be issued by 
the General Staff. 

Supply depots will be located in accordance with the manoeuvre 
scheme, except when existing depbts are used. They should be 
situated close to a railway station, or, failing this, close to a canal 
or high road. Troops who are to draw vsupplies from a depot 
must not be quartered too far away, otherwise the ration party 
will have to arrive at the depot on the day before issue. The 
number of depots to be provided depends upon the manoeuvre 
scheme. If sufficient Intendance officials are not available 
to take charge of the depots, the War Office must be asked to 
attach officers from other commands. 

The Officer Commanding Supply Depfit is responsible for the 
loading of all supply wagons. The officer told off to command the 
column of wagons is responsible for the discipline of his men, but 
will not interfere with the work of the depot. He docs not take 
over command of the wagons till they are loaded. 

Unless the Intendance hire the draught animals before- 
hand they will have to depend on transport requisitioned 
from the civil authorities. Hiring is on all accounts to be 
preferred, especially as having to provide transport at harvest time 
is very hard on the farmer (War Office circular, 28th July, 1900). 

Depots for the supply of permanent manoeuvre grounds are 
organised in the same way, but in this case, although the supply 
authorities are responsible for issue, the troops have to provide 
transport. Infantry use transport hired or requisitioned by 
tlicjuselves ; mounted troops have to horse their own wagons. 

To save unnecessary expense it is as well not to order hired or 
recpiisitioned transport to be ready at an unnecessarily early 
hour. If the supply authorities have the stores all ready for 
issue, it should not take more than three hours to load up the 
supplies for an Infantry Diyisioni Allowing three hours’ drive 
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to the proposed bivouac, it will be sufiS-cient to have the wagons 
ready at the depot by 8 a.m. This presupposes that the troops 
are clear of the village where the depdt is by that hour, or, which 
is preferable, that they do not march through that village at all. 

In case a whole army transport train is available for manoeuvres, 
this should be organised in military transport columns (F.S. 
Regns., para. 650), loaded according to regulation. This method 
of supplying the troops is the q^uickest and least liable to break- 
downs ; but most of the existing transport trains are required 
for Imperial manoeuvres, which now take place every year. 
And, moreover, the fuel and straw required for bivouacs cannot 
1)6 loaded on the service ration- vans, but have to be carried in 
farmers’ hay wagons. 

As everyone should know, it is impossible in war time to carry 
fuel, straw, potatoes and such bulky goods with the troops. 
This would unduly increase the length of the transport columns. 
These supplies are obtainable on service in most villages. It is 
therefore permissible to accumulate such supplies before 
manoeuvres, at the projected bivouacs, and to issue them to the 
troops on the ground. But in order to prevent the troops from 
drawing conclusions as to the result of the day’s fight from the 
presence of such supplies, they must he kept loaded on wagons, 
which must he parked under cover at some distance to one side 
of the proposed battlefield. If this measure of secrecy is con- 
sidered insufficient, the wagons may be kept ready at the nearest 
supply dep6t, and there handed over to the troops to march 
with the baggage. This will practise Commanding Officers in 
issuing orders for their baggage trains, which they will have to do 
on service, so that they never get in the way of the troops and 
yet always arrive in good time. 

But in any case it is advisable for the troops to carry one 
day’s supplies with them, so that they can begin cooking their 
meal as soon as they reach the bivouac. As soon as the wagons 
from the supply depot arrive the supplies expended are to be 
replenished. 

At Army Corps manoeuvres single corps, such as Cavalry 
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Divisions, may be rendered more mobile by giving them pro- 
vision vans to carry tbeir rations and hired or requisitioned 
farmers’ wagons for their forage. These conveyances will ac- 
company the troops, carrying one day’s supplies. The troops 
will then be quartered, or bivouac, according to the military 
situation, finding their own supplies. The wagons, having 
unloaded their day’s supply, will proceed next morning to the 
nearest railway station, as directed in manoeuvre orders of the 
previous evening, to replenish. They will there find a day’s 
supply, ordered by telegraph from the nearest depot by the 
Officer Commanding Supplies. These supplies will be in trucks 
ready for issue, the wood ready cut up. As soon as the wagons 
are refilled they will rejoin their corps, travelling with the baggage. 
To carry out this system it is necessary that the manoeuvre area 
should be in a district traversed by railways ; arrangements 
must be made beforehand with the railway authorities, and the ’ 
stations must be reconnoitred to see that sidings accessible to 
the transport columns are available. 

But although the supply arrangements should be as perfect as 
possible, it niust not be hastily assumed that the main feature 
of the manoeuvre scheme is the punctual arrival of supply wagons. 
This would rarely be possible in war, especially after a battle. 
Accordingly, even at small manoeuvres, delays in the arrival of 
baggage and supplies must be foreseen. If the transport columns 
march under service conditions — that is, at a proper interval 
in rear of the fighting line — they will often fail to arrive before 
dark. 

Expense may often be saved by contracting for the purchase of 
wood, straw and potatoes by the troops at the bivouac, instead 
of purchasing large quantities beforehand and storing them at 
the depots. This will save transport expenses, and will save the 
provision of stores in excess of actual requirements. But if this 
method be adopted it is necessary to make certain beforehand that 
the supplies will be available in the district in question. In 
most districts there will be no difficulty in this respect at minor 
manccuvres. The system constitutes a good education for the 
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r officers who will be seat ahead of the troops 
ies. But the general situation of the bivouacs 
mcatod to the troops in good time, in order that 
la^^es where supplies are to be purchased may be 
bd:orehand. This system will help to compensate 
est to the bivouacs for the inconveniences to which 
Lt, such as having to find shelter for horses and 
,e’ water in their weUs. Surplus wood, or straw 
, may be re-sold to the vendors at a fair rate, 
kfle which would be realised if it were put up to 
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BAmTATION, HOSPITALS AND PMSOHS. 

The precautions necessary to keep the troops in health during 
the manoeuvres are detailed m F.S. Regns., paras. 662 to 667. 

For Army Corps and Imperial manoeuvres each Brigade 
should have at least one four-horse ambulance with stretchers 
and one pharmacy wagon. The medical authorities should 
ascertain, through the civil authorities, whether there are any 
cases of infectious disease, or, more especially, epidemic disease 
in the manoeuvre area, and should report the same to the General. 
To save delay it is advisable, in urgent cases, for the parish 
doctors to comniunicate directly with the manoeuvre staff. The 
same applies to the local veterinary surgeons with respect to 
diseases of horses or cattle. On the receipt of such reports the 
General Staff may have to arrange for the necessary alteration in 
the billeting scheme. This should be done in consultation (by 
telegraph if necessary) with the civil authorities. Where only an 
isolated case of disease is reported, it will often suffice to keep the 
troops clear of that house and the surrounding enclosure. Con- 
tagious disease does not exclude the possibility of billeting in a 
village, provided that proper measures for isolation are observed. 
The Quartermasters sent on 24 hours in advance (even for 
emergency quarters they will arrive some hoius before the troops) 
must inquire of the local authorities whether any infectious 
disease exists. If so, they must inform their Commanding 
Officers as soon as possible ; in any case this must be reported 
to the Commanding Officer before the troops enter the village. 
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Kailways, by enabling tbe sick that can be mored to be sent 
back to the nearest garrison hospitals, haye considerably reduced 
the necessity for establishing field hospitals during manceuvres 
These however, cannot be entirely dispensed with, being required 
to meet oases of sudden sickness too severe to allow of the 

patient’s travelling by rail. For such emergencies the local 

hospitals,, such as are to be found in all large villages, may be 
utilised Inquiries as to the existence of such hospitals must be 
made through the civil authorities and the information com- 
municated to the troops. But if there are no civil hospitals in the 

niamnuvre district, or none available, then field hospitals must 

be organised. , , i 

The location of such hospitals is governed by the principles 
which apply to the location of supply depots, and is decided by 
the General Staff in consultation with the Medical Department 
and the Intendance. A field hospital must be near a 
railway station, to facilitate the transfer of patients, as they 
become fit to travel, to a garrison hospital. It is very desirable 
that the field hospital should be at a place where there is a local 
doctor to take charge of any patients that may be left behind 
when the field hospital is broken up. 

Every parish is oompeUed by law to take charge of soldiers 
who are sick and unfit to travel, and to provide them with 
proper medical attendance. The expense so incurred is recovered 

through the Intendance, 

Terms of imprisonment awarded to men during the manmuvre 
period can often be postponed until the corps or regiment con- 
cerned returns to its garrison. When cases occur in which such 
a proceeding would be prejudicial to military order and discipline, 
or when men awaiting trial have to he removed, the prisoners 
must be sent to military prisons. The only necessary arrange- 
ments are then, precautions for the proper custody of prisoners 
when billeted on the march or when delayed for any considerable 
time at railway stations. The latter circumstance should be 
avoided as much as possible by making proper arrangements 
beforehand, 
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The beat way of itieotiiig the requirements of the kind is by 
making use of civil pri.sonH or police stations. It is generally 
desirable to issue, diree.tions on this subject to the troops, and 
hence the ni'coasary ijiquirie,s inirst be made beforehand. J?or 
the rest, the (‘.ustody mul temporary detention of prisoners, either 
in billets or )»ivonar‘H, must devolve on the c(>rp.s or regiments 
to which they belong. When removed from such, special 
instructions have to be issued on the subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MANCEUVRE SCHEMES AND CONDUCT OP MANCEUVRES. 

The preparation of the manoeuvre scheme has in part been, 
discussed in Chapters II and V. Even after the ground has been 
reconnoitred, the scheme still remains a project, of which the 
details are not to be worked out till the Director of the manoeuvres 
has accepted it. His sanction is also required to the detailed 
scheme, since in working this out local conditions and other 
considerations may have to be taken into account, the effect of 
which was not foreseen when the scheme was outlined. It may 
also occur that during the course of the preparations changes of 
personnel may take place among the troops and their Commanders, 
or that higher military authorities require some special manoeuvre 
to be carried out on a particular day, which requires a modification 
of the scheme. 

I The first condition to be observed in drawing up schemes for 
j manoeuvres is simplicity, and it should be always borne in mind 
‘ that the end and object of all manoeuvres is to train the Army in 
peace for war. * 

To ensure that the manoeuvre scheme, both in outline and in 
detail, is completely in accordance with the wishes of the Director 
of the manoeuvres, the General Staff officer must discuss the 
scheme fuUy with him, to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 
Should any difference of opinion arise, the Staff officer must 
cheerfully accept the General’s decision and must remember that 
the General, not himself, is the person responsible for the training 
of the troops. 



The principal object of manoeuvres is the training of the senior 
Commanders. Tlie tasks set in pursuance of the “ general idea ” 
should therefore be such as not to curtail the freedom of the 
Cotniuanders, but to leave room for the exercise of independent 
deci.sioii. The opposing forces, whether Regiments, Brigades or 
Divisions, should be considered as subordinate, but, in a sense, 
independent portions of a larger force, so that the supposed 
existence of the main body does not necessarily affect the 
immediate tactical situation. 

It is not advisable, for instance, to make one force the advanced 
guard of one Army and the other force the rear guard of another, 
or to make both forces flank guards of two meeting Armies ;■ 
for in such a ease each Commander would be directly subordinate 
to the General Officer Commanding main body, whose orders he 
must obey implicitly. It is not the object of manoeuvres 
create such a situation, and it would lead to an. artificial and unreal 
situation if it were attempted to replace by a permanent “ general 
idea ” the sequence of reports and orders which would actually 
take place between the Commander of the force and his General 
Officer Commanding. 

On the other hand, a necessary element of the general idea is 
the supposed existence, outside the manoeuvre area, of two 
Armies whose action more or less affects the strategical situation of 
the two opposing forces. 

This supposition leaves the Director of the manoeuvres free to 
alter the situation, in a natural manner, by reinforcing either side, 
and it gives the Commanders some training in elementary 
strategy as affecting the solution of the tactical problem with 
which they are immediately concerned. Elaborate strategical 
problems are suitable for Staff rides and war games, but are out 
of place at manoeuvres. 

The special idea cannot always contain a definite challenge to 
both sides to decide the question at once by seeking a general 
engagement; and even were this so, it would be stOl possible 
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perhaps could not be drawn. It is nevertlieless extremely 
desirable, for the sake of affording further instruction both to 
Generals and troops, that the few days which are available for 
mancBuvres may be turned to account in the practice of the 


actual combat. 

Movements of troops at the free discretion of the Gommanclor, 
far out of reach of the enemy, may be practised almost as well 
and far more cheaply in a Staff ride over the ground, or even in 
a room on a map; but the leading and handling of troops in 
action is an exceedingly difficult art, in which it is hardly possible 
to attain perfection, and no opportunity of practising it should 
be neglected. 

Should the plan of operations adopted by either side be such as 
to lead to the avoidance of a combat, theDirector of the manoeuvres 
will usually intervene, and will assign to the combatants such 
motives as will oblige them to join battle. It is for the Director 
to consider how far such intervention is in accordance with the 
“ special idea,” and to clear away, at the final conference, anj 
misconceptions arising out of his action. 

Such an intervention on the part of the Director must always 
be considered a last resource, and the manoeuvres would bear a 
closer resemblance to war if allowed to take their natural course 
as determined by the plans of the Commanders. 

But at manoeuvres peace-time conditions are paramount, and 
must often limit the application of rules which would hold good 
on active service. 

Thus, at manoeuvres the physique and morale of the troops, 
to say nothing of their training, armament and equipment, are 
equal on both sides. There is no actual fire effect, and move- 
ments of troops are often carried out without due regard to the 
enemy’s fire. The latter point especially renders it most difficult 
to give a correct decision as to the result of the fight. However 
hard Umpires and Commanding Officers may work, it is im- 
possible altogether to check this neglect of the enemy’s fire, or 
to ascertain to what extent it has, often unconsciously, been 
carried. The directing officers will often have to admit privately 
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that in actual war the result of the fight would have been very 
different to that arrived at on the manoeuvre ground. 

The difficulty in reconciling manteuvro conditions with service 
conditions is increased by the fact that the movements of troops 
are limited to a prescribed area of ground. They must proceed 
in a given general direction, and must often start and finish at 
prescribed points.' 

The Director will often be obliged, under peace conditions, 
to fix the hour at which hostilities are to commence, or at least 
to order that troops are not to pass certain limits before a given 
itour. This C2iables tlie Directing Staff to ensure that the 
encounter shall take place on a certain area of ground, selected 
as suitable for instruction. In the interests of the training of the 
troops it will often be necessary to depart from the sound precept 
that the manamvies should bo allowed to take their normal course 
in pursuance of the plans of the Commanders. For these plans 
if carried out, may lead the troops on to ground where the cost 
of damage to crops would be heavy, or where so much ground 
might he out of bounds as to prevent the deployment of the troops. 
Similarly, peace-time conditions may unexpectedly prevent the 
troops from occupying certain villages or traversing certain 
pieces of ground, and thereby place one side or the other at a 
disadvantage. 

In time of peace the iiiterests of tlie soldier as regards quartering 
and supplies cannot be allowed to over-ride the interests of the 
inhabitants, as would be the case on service. Bivouacking is 
restricted by considerations of expense, and the troops have often 
to be quartered in distant villages ; this entails long marches 
to reach the ground, which unavoidably affect tactical dispositions. 

In real war, moreover, we are not likely to have a series of 
engagements, each fought out to a finish, between the same 
bodies of troops. But at manoeuvres allowance must be made 
for unreal conditions, and all ranks must remember that 
mameuvres can only give a representation of war, which falls 
far short of reality. 

Thoiigli these essential slmrteomings of manmuvros cannot he 
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remedied, their evil effect will be mitigated if the Birector, 
at the conference, is careful to explain the difference between 
the conditions prevailing at mancBuvres and those to be expected 
in war, so that no false conclusions may be drawn from the 
results actually arrived at. 

The General Staff officer, in making out the manoeuvre scheme, 
must be prepared for the effect of unreal conditions on the 
j conduct of operations, so that he is not taken by surprise if these 
afterwards lead to unreal results. In this connection it is of 
especial importance to provide carefully for adjusting the respective 
strength of the opposed forces. By such adjustment it is possible 
for the Director to exercise the necessary influence on the develop- 
ment of the military situation. 

This may be effected by transferring complete units from one 
force to another, by raising certain units of one force to war 
strength, by skeleton troops and by neutral troops. 

The first method, moving units to the opposite side, is simple, 
but is difficult to bring into harmony with the military situation. 
It is often subject to drawbacks which it is impossible completely 
to remedy. Even if such troops are temporarily declared 
neutral and marched out of the sphere of operations, the game 
has still to be played with the ’cards on the table ; and when 
troops are transferred from one side to the other, they carry with 
them the knowledge of their former Commander’s dispositions. 

The second method, raising units to war strength, reduces 
the strength of a side on paper but not in reality. It reduces 
the number of units by increasing their strength. ISlo Com- 
manding Officer or Umpire could seriously pretend that a bat- 
talion of 1 ,000 men is only half as strong as t wo of 500. (This 
is not an argument against raising units on loth sides to war 
strength, which is occasionally advisable for instructional 
purposes.) 

The use of skeieton or flagged troops is not open to the above 
drawbacks. They are easily extemporised, without sensibly 
affecting the strength of the troops, and they necessitate no 
changes in the billeting arrangements. On the other hand, 
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tlieir fire effect is not sufliciently manifest, and it is more difficnlt 
for the adversary to locate them and to estimate their strength 
than would be the case in reality. This evil may be mitigated 
by arranging for skeleton troops not to make their appearance 
till tlic decisive moment. They may be kept in reserve, or used . 
to threaten the enemy’s flank ; the Director will then consider | 
that the object has been attained if the skeleton troops are j 
brought into action at the proper time and the proper place. | 
But if flagged troops are made to fight a regular action, i 
then the representation of real war will not improbably become a i 
caricature. ^ 

Yet another means of adjusting the strength of the opposing 
forces is by the use of neutral troops. These troops are stationed 
at a given point, under the immediate orders of the Director ; 
he can throw them into the fight on one side or the other, so as 
to alter the relative strength of the forces, and so as to create 
unexpected situations which oblige the Commanders to make 
up their minds quickly and bring out the initiative of all ranks. 
But even this method is open to objections. It is difficult to 
keep the neutral troops concealed, and the projected surprise 
as often as not fails to come ofl’? which spoils the whole scheme 
of the engagement. 

The General Staff officer must therefore consider beforehand 
which method of adjusting the strength of the forces will be most 
suitable for application on each day. No definite rules can here 
be laid down, as so much' depends upon the tactical situation 
and on the nature of the ground. . 

It must further he borne in mind that unforeseen developments 
of the situation may occur which will oblige the Director to 
readjust the strength of the forces, and this contingency must 
be provided for beforehand. 

We have already referred to th*e effect upon the billeting scheme 
of the tactical idea. We will merely add that the location of the 
quarters should be such as to enable troops to cover their front 
by regular outposts. When troops are billeted this ideal can 
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rarely be completely attained. Efiorts should be made to avoid 
billeting in villages in front of the outpost line, and the quartering 
urea should if possible be shifted so far backwards or sideways as 
to be outside of the sphere of outpost operations. If this is 
impossible, then villages in and near the outpost line must be 
declared to be in a state of war and troops quartered therein must 
provide for their own safety in combination with the outpost 
troops. Finally, in very exceptional cases such villages may be 
declared neutral. Whichever method is adopted, the arrange- 
ments should be such that the troops can move from their billets 
to their fighting formation behind the outpost line unobserved by 
the enemy. This is almost impossible when troops are quartered 
in villages in front of the outpost line, or on a level with it to a 
flank. 

It is also desirable to leave the villages in or near the outpost 
line clear of troops for another reason, namely, that they may be 
available as “ emergency quarters ” should necessity arise. 

If a day of rest occurs during a manoeuvre period, the outposts 
should be in their places by daybreak on the following morning, 
so that the day’s fighting may commence imder service conditions. 
The arrangements made must be such that the advanced troops 
and outposts do nor have to march unduly long distances to get 
into position. 

The hour at which hostilities are to commence can only be left 
to Commanders in cases where the whole of the troops are 
bivouacked or quartered under Service conditions, and even so 
it must be remembered that if a Commander chooses to commence 
operations in the dark and so convert the combat into a night 
attack, this may defeat the intentions of the Director. The 
same considerations apply to the commencement of operations on 
a very foggy morning. In war it is usual for the entire operations 
of large bodies of troops to cease when darkness sets in. (Eemem- 
ber Wellington’s prayer for “ night or Bliicher ! ”) Only out- 
posts and small bodies of troops remain active and the minor 
operations attempted are usually of the nature of surprises. If a 
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Commander feels strong enougli to risk a decisive battle, be will 
be wiser to cboose the daytime, which permits of the use of the 
rifle, a clear view of the situation and the ordered movement of 
troops. 

Still, after a decisive battle darkness should not arrest the 
unremitting pursuit of the beaten enemy. This is not a case of 
a combat against an equal adversary, but against a disorganised 
mass of men without leaders, whom a pursuit by night will reduce 
to utter rout. But such a situation cannot be illustrated at 
manoeuvres, and is therefore not to be taken into account. 

On the other hand, much instruction may be gained from an 
early start leading up to an attack at dawn, or from a sudden 
return march before daylight for the purpose of administering 
a check to a pursuing enemy. The Director need not hesitate to 
sanction such operations, provided that the dispositions of both 
sides are such as not to entail an encounter of the main bodies 
in the dark. 

, On the first-day of manoeuvres, provided that the opposing 
i forces are more than a day’s march apart, the hour of starting 
may be left to the Commanders. This presupposes that the 
troops have outposts out, that they are quartered conveniently 
for the commencement of operations, and that the Director 
attaches no special importance to the encounter taking place on 
any particular piece of ground. 

If only a small proportion of the troops are in bivouac, the rest 
being in quarters under peace conditions, then very early starts, 
even if in harmony with the tactical situation, must be disallowed, 
as the troops would not have time enough to leave their quarters 
and get into fighting formation ; and if the tactical situation 
does not specially require an early start, it is well to remember 
that the earlier the day’s work is begun the earlier it will be 
over, and the troops may have 'to wait long hours in bivouac or 
■ quarters before their rations arrive. If in such cases the Com- 
manders propose to start at an early hour, it is well for the 
Director to intervene in the interests of men and horses and post- 
pune the commonceraent of hostilities till later. This docs not, 
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however, a]}ply to the outposts, who may be left free to carry 
out any operations required by the tactical situation, such as 
keeping touch with the enemy (F.S. Regiis., paras. 595 to 597). 

But if both sides are in scattered billets under peace conditions, 
as, for instance, after a day of rest, then the hour for the com- 
mencement of operations should invariably be fixed by the 
Director. This will apply both to the main forces and to outposts 
and reconnoitring parties. 

In preparing the scheme for the day following a day of rest, 
the General t^tafi officer must therefore so arrange that the 
outposts and patrols have time to get to their places without 
requiring any part of the troops to make a very early start from 
distant billets. The despatch of reconnoitring patrols must bo 
so timed, with reference to the distance separating the two forces, 
that by the time they get into contact with the enemy they 
find him already in fighting formation, and have then reached 
a sufficient distance in advance of their own force. The 
further apart the two forces arc, the more chance will the 
Cavalry have of reconnoitring properly, and the fuller and 
earlier will be the information sent back to the Commanders. 
The importance of this point with reference to the service-like 
conduct of manoeuvres is sufficiently obvious. 

: It is e.specially iniportant^o supervise closely the orders issued 

by each Commander, both as to form and. substance. The 
instructions for framing orders are given in F.S. Regns., paras. 
53 and 64, and are further discussed in Part III of this book. 
Any deviation from these instructions must be fully explained 
and justified at the conference. 

Should a Commander issue orders, based on a mis-apprehension 
of the situation, which are likely to defeat the obj ect of manoeuvres, 
the Director should give such additional information, within 
the limits of the general idea, as may serve to set matters right. 
But if the effect of such mistaken orders will not be prejudicial 
to the instructions of the troops, they may be allowed to stand, as 
the Commander may learn wisdom from the failure of his plans. 

It may occur that a Commander, in order not to commit 

* . X 
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himself, only gives general orders for next morning, merely 
directing the troops to assemble and to inarch in a given direction. 
Such orders are frequently justified, and would be the rule 
rather than the exception in war. This leaves the Director 
rather in the dark as to the way the situation will work out. 
But it has the great advantage of obliging the Commander to 
issue his further orders “ from his saddle,” as he would have to do 
on service. This is better than issuing elaborate orders which 
may prove impossible to carry out. * 

The Director should not require the orders for the rest day to 
be handed in too early, especially since outpost and reconnais- 
sance reports may not be sent in till late. It will be sufficient if the 
Director receives the orders between 10 p.m. and midnight. 
But if the Commander can submit an appreciation of the situation 
earlier, so much the better ; this should not, however, be insisted 
upon. 

In order that the Director may be kept constantly informed 
of the intentions of the Commallders, it is permissible for him 
to attach an Intelligence Officer to the staff of each, so that he 
may receive early news of all that is going on. He will thus be 
able to meet unexpected developments more readily than if only 
informed of them by the tedious process of calling for reports. 
At the same time the Commanders will be relieved of the worry 
of reporting all their dispositions to the Director, and can devote 
their whole attention to the operations. This of course does 
not excuse them from the duty of making proper service reports 
to their (imaginary) General Officers Commanding, which reports 
are handed in to the Director. 

Kot only the orders of the Commanders but the decisions of the 
Umpires (F.S. Kegns., 614 to 635) may affect the result of 
the day’s operations. Should these decisions bring about a 
result inconsistent with the object of the manoeuvres, the Director 
may intervene as Chief Umpire and alter the decisions. This is 
sometimes unavoidable at manoeuvres on a large scale, where, 
owing to conflicting decisions of different Umpires along an 
extended line of battle, an impossible state of things may come 
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to pa.ss. But such intervention should be looked upon as a last 
resource. • 

The place at which the Director should take his station 
during raancDuvres depends upon the schemes, the nature of 
the ground, and the dispositions of the Commanders, The 
! General Staff officer must be well informed as to all that is going 
j on, and must be able at any moment to indicate to his General 
the best place for seeing the fight. It is also his duty to arrange 
I that the Commandei-s, Umpires and Intelligence Officers are kept 
I constantly informed as to the whereabouts of the General, in 
^ order that messages may not go astray, and that there may be 
no delay in summoning officers to the conference. 

Should an impossible tactical situation ensue during a field day, 
the “ stand fast ” must be ordered. This may be necessary if, 
owing to tile absence of Umpires, the troops have become involved 
in a hand to hand fight, requiring them to be separated before 
operations can contiiiiie. 

Pitmit. 

This cannot be practised in peace time. It would presuppose 
a disorganisation of the defeated side, the loss of most of their 
leaders, and a disorderly crowding together of beaten troops. 
But in peace time the destructive effect of the enemy’s fire is 
not felt, and the defeated side remain completely organised and 
at full strength. At manoeuvres, as soon as the combat is decided, 
the opposing forces must he separated, and this completes one 
stage of the opei’ations. The defeated side are then given a start, 
so as to get clear of the enemy, and this constitutes a fresh tactical 
situation. The Director will require the winning Commander to 
submit his measures for the pursuit as they would have been 
carried out had the fight continued, but these measures will not 
j be put into execution, but only indicated. Similarly, the de* 
Ifeated Commander will submit his measures for retreat. 

The time at which the field day is to conclude, and the tactical 
situation then existing, must be foreseen by the directing staff 
If iipcossary, these matters should be adjusted by the adroit 
inicrveiition of the Staff, so that at the end of the day the troops 
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are placed coiivcnioutly with regard to the billets which have been 
prepared for them. On the last day the troops must be so placed 
at th('. (Hid o[ the fight as to arrive in good time at the stations 
from wliicli they are to be railed to their garrisons. 

The Oeneral Stai! officer must keep notes of all comments 
made by the Director during the manoeuvres, as materials for 
the Director’s address at the final conference. He must see that 
every day the scheme for the next day’s operations, except in 
eases where this follows naturally from the existing situation, is 
forwarded in good time to the Oommanders. When a change of 
command vr.cnrA, lie must see tliat the Dommander taking over 
receives the proper orders and information. It is part of his duty 
to issue all necessary instructions concerning bivouac requisites, 
baggage, situation of emergency quarters and similar matters, 
as well as daily orders for the interior economy of the force. 

At the end of the manoeuvres, on the last day, a mass of troops 
will be crowded into a confined space. The Directing tStafi 
must arrange beforehand for these troops to move off the ground 
to the railway stations or to their quarters. Troops whose trains 
start first should of course liave the precedence. Mounted 
corps move off at a trot, so as to leave the roads clear for the 
Infantry. It will facilitate de-concentration if the baggage is 
despatched to the railway stations or to billets, as the case may 
be, during the day’s manoeuvres. 

Schemes for the Army Medical Corps. 

All the Medical Officers not actually employed in attending 
sick troops should be practised daily in medical duties in the 
field, including the organisation of first aid stations and field 
dressing stations, as laid down in F.S. Regns., paras. 465 to 475. 
To he able to carry out their duties efficiently, the Medical Officers 
must be acquainted witli the tactical situation and with the 
intentions of the Commander, The Senior Medical Officer of each 
force will ride with the Staff of the Director in order to keep in 
touch with the situation, and will submit to the Director his plans 
for tlic (marked or imaginary) dressing stations which he proposes 
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to organise, Tliese stations will be notified to the troops and 
will be marked by ambulances and red-cross flags. 

It is frequently objected that fights at manoeuvres are rushed 
so quickly that there is no time to bring up ambulances and 
organise dressing stations. There is, however, not much force in 
this contention, since the field medical organisation will work 
much more smoothly than can be the case on service. Even the 
smallest real fight will not be decided without a few casualties, 
and it is just this art of getting the dressing stations to the right 
place in the shortest possible time that Medical Officers must 
practise in peace time. On service the difficulty will be increased 
by the fact that situations for dressing stations cannot be recon- 
noitred beforehand ; the stations must be formed wherever they 
are required by the course of the fight, and when a dressing 
station, is in full activity, crowded with wounded, it is no easy 
matter to move it. 

All these points, which are further referred to in Part III, 
Chapters II and VIII of this book, the Senior Medical Officer must 
discuss on the spot with his subordinates. The Director may or 
may not have time to go fully into questions of medical organisa- 
tion at his conference ; but if he is able to do so, this will be 
desirable in the interests of the instruction of all branches of the 
service. 

For the Army Medical Corps the study of the organisation 
required by actual tactical conditions will form a most valuable 
addition to the instruction afforded by the Army Medical war 
games and Staff rides which have of late years been introduced. 

It wfll be. seen from the foregoing that the duties of the Staff 
officer told off to assist the Director of manoeuvres are both varied 
and onerous ; they require bodily and mental activity, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the work, and, above all, tact. They afford 
training in a wide range of subjects, and an opportunity of 
acquiring much experience which may be useful to the Staff 
officer when his own .General takes command of a Division or of 
an Army Corps* , 
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As regards this last point, the duties of an officer on the Staff of 
a General Offict'.r Conimandiug are much the same at manoeuvres 
as in war. This branoli of the subject will be further considered 
in Part HI ; but it is necessary to bear in mind that at manoeuvres 
the militaiy measures whieli would be adopted in war are cramped 
and curtailed by the exigencies of peace, which, if not respected, 
would cause great inconvenience to the troops, the inhabitants, 
and not impossibly to the Directing Staff. 





RAILWAYS AND STEAMERS. 


Army Orders of 2()th May, 1904, provide for the transport of 
troops to and from manmuvres and practice camps by rail and 
steamer. This requites the sanction of Army Headquarters, 
which may be accorded if the cost does not exceed the cost of 
marching, or if valuable time for the training of troops is thereby 
saved. 

It is not, however, justifiable to expend the greater part of the 
funds set aside for the expenses of military training upon such 
transport, and the possibility of its employment is therefore 
limited. 

Rail and steamer transport is applied for under Transport 
Regulations, para. 31, F.S. Regns., para. 640, sanctions the 
return of troops to their stations after manoeuvres by rail, and 
this proviso is generally taken advantage of for the return con- 
veyance of the Infantry and Staff. In this case requisitions 
for railway transport are submitted to the Railway Section of the 
Army Staff, which makes the necessary arrangements with the 
railway authorities. 

The number of troops to be transported by rail at the end of 
manoeuvres is often very large, and considerable difficulties have 
to be overcome in making the necessary preparations. 

The greater the number of stations at which troops can entrain, 
the more quickly will they be despatched. Next in importance 
is the number of available sidings, loading docks and other railway 
facilities. G-enerally speaking it will be found possible to 
despatch troop trains at intervals of one hour, but this is 
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(lopendenfc on tlio regular time table, since neither express trains 
nor i)assonger trains may be interfered with. The difhcultics 
are much increased if the railway is only a single line, since a 
numl)erof empty troop trains have then to return on the same 
line of rails. , 

In war time, when the ordinary time table is suspended, the 
transport of large masses of troops is easier. It then often h appcns 
that a single railway company is unable to provide sufficient 
rolling-stock, and this is then requisitioned from other companies. 

To facilitate the work of the railway employes, the troops must 
arrive pimctually at the places where they are to unload transport 
and prepare for entraining. Horses and baggage must be loaded 
up in good time, in order to enable the trains to be made up 
properly. When masses of troops are to be transported, delays 
in the despatch of trains cannot possibly be allowed; these 
would check the whole of the traffic, and possibly lead to accidents. 
If therefore any troops are not ready to entrain at the prescribed 
time, they must stand aside and follow by an extra train after all 
the others have started. 

The General Staff officer must place himself in communication 
with the railway authorities beforehand, and ascertain the hour 
by which the troops must be ready to begin loading baggage from 
the transport wagons into the train in order that the whole of 
them may reach their garrisons the same evening. If only a 
single line of rail is available, and if this already carries a heavy 
traffic, it will be necessary to billet a part of the troops and 
entrain them next day ; but this is undesirable, on the score of 
the extra expense. The only alternative in such cases would be 
to begin entraining early on the morning of the last day, which 
would spoil the last day’s manoeuvres. It will not usually be 
possible, after a big field day, to begin entraining before noon, 
for at the end of the day the troops are often 4 to 8 miles from 
their departure station, and they should under ordinary circum- 
stances arrive at the station at least an hour before the train 
starts. 

Suitable camping grounds should be selected close to the 
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deparfciiro stations, where the troops can rest and cook their food 
before starting. It is necessary that the departure sidings 
slioidd be conveniently accessible from these camps. The railway 
authorities rightly object to marching troops across the main 
line. 

When large masses of troops have to be transported by train, 
as, for instance, after Imperial manoeuvres, this constitutes a 
most difficult task for the railway authorities. This operation, 
if carried through without a hitch, speaks highly for the fitness of 
the railway staff to deal with the emergencies of war. 

It will be instructive to give a few instances of what has actually 
been effected in the way of entraining troops after Imperial 
manoeuvres. 

In 1897, between the afternoon of 10th September and the 
morning of the 11th, a total time of 20 hours, 83,000 men, a large 
number of horses and wagons, and a quantity of baggage were 
despatched from Frankfort-on-the-Main and the surrounding 
district. Several railways wore here available, and the troops 
were able to entrain at 18 stations. The number of railway 
wagons required was 3,300. . 

An impromptu but none the less excellent performance was 
achieved by the railway authorities in 1899 at the end of the 
Imperial manoeuvres. On the night of the 10th September, 
three days before the date fixed for the return of the troops, the 
Director of manoeuvres expressed a wish for the troops to return 
to their garrisons on the 13th, or twenty-four hours sooner than 
hatl been arranged. The despatch of the troops by train went off 
without the smallest hitch. This performance is the more 
remarkable, since three different railway companies took part in 
it. By midnight on the 13th the bulk of the troops had been 
despatched, with the exception of 13 troop trains to be sent off next 
morning ; that is to say, under exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances, 57,000 men, 2,842 horses and IGO wagons were despatched 
in 60 trains, all within 20 hours. 

After the Imperial manoeuvres in 1903, the railway section of 
the General Staff, in consultation with the authorities of the 
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clifl'ereiit railways, had to send off a large number of troops in a 
short time. 

For th(! despatch of the. four Army Corps, eleven stations were 
availa])le. Tiiere was plenty of roUing-stock, but at eight of the 
stilt ions ramps had to be erected for loading horses and wagons, 
and at one station it was even necessary to shift the rails. The 
passenger traffic was not in any way interfered with, but goods 
traffic was suspended. On the last day of manoeuvres the whole 
of the Infantry of the four Army Corps, 87| battalions in all, 
with their Staff.s, were entrained. The only troops left over to 
tlie following day were the balloon and telegraph sections and 
some of the mounted units. Fifty-seven trains were required, 
which carried 2,270 officers, 54,105 men, 3,271 horses, 217 wagons 
and G, 051 tons of baggage. 

On this occasion a difficulty arose : the manoeuvres did not 
end in the district intended by the Directing Staff, as the plans 
had to be changed within twenty-four hours of the end, in con- 
sequence of orders from superior authority. Accordingly several 
of the battalions which were to have entrained first could not 
reach their departure stations in time, and had to be billeted till 
next morning. 

The railway authorities usually arrange for a few extra trains 
to run at the end of the movement of troops in order to meet such 
emergencies as the above. This has the advantage of avoiding 
any disturbance of the time table ; for if any units fail to arrive 
in time for the earlier trains, these trains are simply withdrawn and 
the units wait for the extra trains. This may be inconvenient for 
the units in question, but they must put up with it in the interests 
of the public service, for nothing is more liable to disturb the sate 
working of a great scheme of railway conveyance than sudden 
and arbitrary alterations in the time table. 

Tmmport by Steamer. - 

This is occasionally useful to save marching or to supplement 
railway transport. Troops stationed on one of the great rivers 
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may often advantageously travel to tlieir manceuvre ground or 
return from it by water. 

Elver passenger steamers may be hired from the owners. The 
number of persons they can carry is usually fixed by la^v and 
cannot be exceeded ; the more so that a fully equipped soldier 
takes up more space than a Sunday excursionist. The passenger 
steamers plying on the great rivers will usually accommodate 
400 to GOO persons, those to be found on small rivers usually carry 
200 . 

Steamers may also be used as tugs, like locomotives on a 
railway ; they are capable of towing a large number of. men in 
lighters. 

River steamers are rarely capable of carrying a number of 
liorses ; they are generally only fit to accommodate Infantry 
and a small number of chargers. The mounted troops must 
travel by road, or, in exceptional cases, by rail. 

Sea Transport. 

At Imperial manoouvres combined naval and military 
schemes may be carried out involving the landing of a large 
body of troops ; for this service the great lineis and cargo 
steame.r3 may be utilised. 

According to the duty required of them, these hired transports 
are classed as : — 

Troo|tshipa, for the transport of complete units of troops 
with their equipment and supplies. 

Horse transports, for the conveyance of a number of horses 
with their forage and the necessary number of attendants. 

Store ships, for baggage and stores. 

Special ships, which, according to requirements, may be fitted 
.as colliers, hospital ships, or for other purposes. 

Merchant ships differ very much in build, speed, capacity and 
draught of water ; it is therefore important to select those most 
suitable for the special purpose in view. 

The first point to he considered is the length of the passage. 
Two niglits on board is technically called a short voyage ; ten 
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niglits, an ordinary voyage, and a.nything over tHs a long voyage. 
It is obvious that for a short voyage a ship may be able to carry 
twice as many men as for an ordinary voyage. Moreover, it 
is possible, by fitting extra berth decks, to materially increase 
the accommodation. But the fitting of such decks, even if 
preparations be made beforehand, takes considerable time. 

The capacity of the space below deck is measured in gross 
registered tons (one registered ton is about 100 cubic feet). The 
usual allowance is 2 tons for a man or 4 for a horse. A sfceam- 
sliip of 3,000 gross registered tons would therefore carry only 
1,500 men or 750 horses. 

The speed of a ship is expressed in knots per hour, a knot 
being equal to a geographical mile. It is not advisable to select 
ships whose speed is less than 10 knots. 

The steamers most suitable for troop ships are large jiassenger 
or emigrant ships, which have three continuous decks. Cargo 
ships are less suitable, since troop decks have to be fitted. The 
German mercantile marine now possesses enough great liners to 
transport a very large body of troops. 

Infantry officers’ chargers will mostly accompany their regi- 
ments ; being few in number, they can be carried in horse bo.xea on 
deck. 

To carry a number of horses, horse fittings must be erected. 
These are of an elaborate nature, and consist of stalls with padded 
breast boards and breech boards, slings, and other special 
fittings. 

Store ships usually require no extra fittings ; hospital 
ships have to be fitted specially. 

It will not be possible- to transport any of the troops on tlie 
ships of war ; not only is there no room for them on board, but 
they would interfere with the fighting efficiency of the ship. 

When a large body of troops have to undertake an “ ordinary ” 
voyage or ” long ” voyage, it is better to hire a few large ships 
than a number of small ones. The large ships are steadier, 
carry more coal, and afford room to move about on deck. 

Embarking troops on our own shores, where piers, landing 
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Ktagt'H, badges, horse flats, and cranes are available, slioiild be an 
(iusy njatter if proper preparations are made beforehand ; but 
it rtupiires knowledge and practice if the embarkation is to go off 
without a hitch. The process of embarking men is similar to 
that of entraining. Getting horses and wagons on board takes 
much longer, especially if they cannot be embarked from piers 
over gangways. Gangways can be used up to an inclination of 
35 degrees. 100 horses take about 5-| hours to embark with one 
crane ; 100 wagons take 7 hours. Much depends on the nature 
of the means of embarking, which may be from barges, horse 
fiats, or rafts. 

G uns and wagons are stowed in the hold. All stores, &c. , which 
will be required immediately on arrival must be stowed on the 
top ; tliat is, they must be put on board last. This is sometimes 
difficult to manage, but it is absolutely necessary in order that 
the troops shall be ready for action as soon as landed. 

Since on mobilisation the Army and the Favy will possibly both 
be hiring ships at the same time, this service is performed by 
one department, that of Sea Transport. In peace time this 
department undertakes the inspection of all steamers of the 
merchant marine suitable for use as troop ships and store ships, 
and makes all arrangements with the dockyards for fittings, 
^ equipment and loading plans. The steamers are all surveyed 
beforehand and registered in the department; their tonnage 
and capacity is accurately knoAvn, and the measurements, plans 
and working drawings for fitting them out are all prepared. 
On the outbreak of war the selected ships are equipped and 
fitted out for the transport of men, horses or stores according to 
the pre-arranged plans. The same department undertakes the 
arrangements for loading and embarkation. To avoid delays 
due to divided command, it is necessary that no one else, not 
even the military commanders, should interfere. 

The ships start in the order in which the troops are to land ; 
it is desirable to send a fast steamer ahead with the Staff entrusted 
with the duty of preparing the disembarkation. During the 
voyage the discipline on board, is regulated by special orders. 
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Disembarkation will be under the orders of the Commander of 
the joint land and sea forces. The details are supervised by 
the Staff and special troops sent on in the first ship, who have 
to arrange for the provision of landing stages, lighters and 
cranes, as well as for quarters for the troops and for store rooms. 
This will be the post of the General Staff officer in charge of 
disembarkation, and his duties will be similar to those of the 
General Staff officer sent on ahead to the concentration area of 
a field Army in a war on land. Further details will be found in 
Chapter XII. 

Landing troops on a beach becomes a very difficult operation 
when no piers, landing stages or other conveniences are available 
except such as can be extemporised by the invading expedition. 
Under such circumstances it is necessary that each ship should be 
fully equipped with landing stores such as sheers, landing stages 
and troop boats, so as not to be dependent on other ships. It 
is inadvisable to convey all such gear on special ships, since 
these may arrive late or be separated from the fleet. 

Disembarkation under fire is an operation dependent on tactical 
considerations, which are discussed in Part III, Chapter IX, 
“ Combined Action of Land and Sea Forces in War,” 
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CHAPTER XI, 

SPECIAL MANCEUVRES. 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry maiKBtivrcs (E.S. Regns., paras. 565 to 5G8) arc usually 
carried out on the permanent mancniivre grounds, since, for reasons 
of economy, it is rarely possible to assign to them a sufficiently 
large area in the open country. It is necessary for the proper 
conduct of these manmiivres that a large space of ground should 
be available, such as is to be found on our principal manmuvro 
grounds. Most of these grounds offer a sufficient variety of 
instructive country. 

The main object of such manoeuvres is the training of the troops 
and their leaders in the action of the Cavalry Division. They 
must learn to bring their forces quickly to bear at decisive points 
as indicated by the tactical situation, and then and there to push 
home a vigorous attack; for this is the only way in which 
decisive results can be attained in war. 

To practise the duties of Cavalry when working in front of an 
Army a large area of ground must be available, not less than 
three days’ marches in extent. Such exercises, combined with the 
strategical reconnaissance of a country, are usually carried out 
as the preliminary stage of Imperial manoeuvres. Unfor- 
tunately sufficient time to carry out this exercise properly is 
rarely available, and the reconnaissance and other work has to 
be curtailed. It is never possible to carry out these exercises 
under Service conditions; for it is impossible in peace even to 
indicate a state of war, when military necessities override all 
other considerations. Telegraph lines would be cut, neAvspapers 
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forbidden to publish information, stringent measures taken to 
prevent interference by the inhabitants, and other steps taken 
which are out of the question in peace time. 

It is therefore necessary to discuss in detail all such military 
measures as cannot be practised in peace time at Cavalry tours 
and war games, and so to supplement to some extent the de- 
ficiencies of Cavalry manoeuvres. 

When two Cavalry Divisions are concentrated at a mancouvre 
ground, these may be worked not only in opposition to one another 
but in combination. It is highly inadvisable to attempt to drill 
such a mass of troops together ; the General Officer Commanding 
will get the best results by working the two Divisions side by 
side, seeing that they are in the right places at the right time, 
pointing out the objective to each, and taking steps to secure 
proper combination as regards place and time in their joint 
attack. 

Heavy Artillery. 

Exercises in the attack of entrenched positions by the Infantry 
in combination with the Heavy Artillery of the Field Army are 
governed by special regulations. Much information on this 
subject is to be found in P.S. Regns., and in the training regula- 
tions of the Infantry, Field Artillery and Heavy Artillery. 

The Heavy Artillery does not take any part till the 
Divisional or Army Corps manoeuvres commence, since this arm 
is not usually attached to a smaller force than a Brigade of all 
arms. If the heavy batteries do not take part in the manoeuvres, 
their field training is carried out, to save expense, on the permanent 
manoeuvre ground. If other troops are to take part in their field 
firing, this will be specially ordered. The field firing of Heavy 
Artillery gives a great deal of trouble, on account of the large area 
behind the targets that has to be cleared. There is also the 
uncertainty as to whether the results obtained will permit of the 
practice being concluded on the first day, in the ensuing night, or 
on the following day. This is inconvenient in view of the billeting 
arrangements for the troops. 
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Ammunition Supply. 

Tin's should occasionally be practised, as there is rarely sufficient 
time to do this thoroughly at manoeuvres. 

These special exercises serve not only to train the troops and 
their leaders in all branches of their duty, but also offer oppor- 
tunities for carrying out experiments, collecting data and testing 
projected alterations in the regulations. 

Gomhined Manoeuvres. 

Besides the regular autumn manmuvres, combined manoeuvres 
of the three arms should be carried out at other times of the year. 
A most instructive form of Infantry training are manoeuvres at 
war strength, especially when combined with field firing. The 
possibility of carrying out such manoeuvres in the open country 
depends upon the nature of the ground and the probable cost 
of damage to crops. 

At conferences Commanding Officers must on no account 
express disapproval of the Service regulations ; still less may they 
deliberately disobey them ; but they must constantly bear in 
mind the possibility of amending the regulations so as to keep 
pace with improvements in military weapons and equipment : 
the more attention is devoted to these matters in our Army, the 
sounder and the clearer will be our views. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

COMBINED WORK OE THE ARMY AND NAVY IN PEACE TIME. 

In the early days of the Fleet, when it belonged to Prussia alone, 
it was under the orders of the Minister for War, but since the rise 
of the German Empire both the Army and Navy have greatly 
increased, and the war training of each is so widely different that 
it has become impossible to direct both Services from the same 
office ; but both are under the orders of H.l.M. the Em2ieror, 
which ensures that the training of the Army and of the Navy will 
be conducted on the same lines, namely, with a view to fit them 
for their duties in war. 

Our Navy has grown mightily and is still growing. It is now 
capable of fighting in concert with the Army, and of contributing 
in no small measure to the efficient defence of the country. In 
such a case the duty of the Navy will be principally strategical, 
but, under certain circumstances, it may have to fight in direct 
combination with the Army. 

It is therefore necessary that in peace time both services should 
acquire a general knowledge of each other’s weapons and methods 
of using them. Just as in the Army the combined action of the 
three arms and the proper division of work between them are 
essential to success, so the combination of land and sea forces 
can only be effective if they understand one another’s ways and 
work like brothers, not like half-hearted allies. 

To some extent the two services already work together in 
peace time. This is the case as regards the enlistment of sailors 
by the military administrative circles, the joint action of the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the General Staff of the Army on 
mobilisation, the defence of our coasts and so forth. But these 
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ioirit diitios arc of little assistance in making the Services better 
acquainted with one another, since they affect but a small 
number of officers of each branch. 

Something has been, ejected in this direction by the practice, 
recently introduced, of appointing naval officers to the Army 
Staff, and vice vcrsd ;■ of detailing joint committees of naval and 
military officers ; and of selecting officers to attend the mhncEuvres 
of the sister service. But much more than this is required to 
instil into all ranks of the Army and of the Navy the necessity 
for combined action and mutual support in war. 

In the Army the regulations and text books are open to all, 
with the exception of those dealing with a few special subjects. 
Further, all military matters are freely discussed in current 
Service literature; the Navy are therefore fortunate in being 
able to make themselves acquainted with matters relating to 
the Army. 

The converse is unfortunately not the case. The battle 
tactics of the Navy remained for years in the experimental stage, 
since they are intimately connected with the constantly pro- 
gressing sciences of ship-building and gun-making. And when 
they had at last assumed definite shape, it was not considered 
wise to publish our hard- won experience for the benefit of all 
nations. 

Generally speaking, the leading principle of naval battle 
tactics is to utilise to the fullest extent the numerous powerful 
long-range guns of the ships, and to secure effective fire at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Many other naval questions are still in process of solution, 
such as the substitution of liquid fuel for the bulky coal hitherto 
carried, the replacement of steam engines by internal combustion 
engines, the use of steam turbines, and the general introduction 
of wireless telegraphy. 

Modern naval literature covers but a small field ; the naval 
history of the last wars has not yet been written ; the attention 
of naval officers has been engrossed by more pressing questions. 
Kecently naval lectures have been instituted at the Military 
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College, and naval officers have very kindly undertaken to lecture 
on the construction and armament of battleships before the 
Military Society of Berlin. But mere theoretical acquaintance 
with facts is not knowledge ; this is only to be acquired by 
personal experience and the practical apjilication of what one 
has learnt. Therefore it is to be hoped that the system of 
sending naval officers to military manoeuvres, and vice versa, 
will become still more general, and that we may occasionally 
carry out combined naval and military manoeuvres, to include 
the landing of large bodies of troops. 

The first manoeuvres of tliis nature took jplace in 1890. On 
this occasion the ships joined in the battle on land, both by their 
fire and by landing a portion of their crews. But this would 
rarely occur in war ; a landing would be effiected by an organised 
military expedition accompanying the naval force in transports. 

Any great scheme of despatching troops oversea is dependent on 
one fundamental necessity, and that is, that the Navy shall have 
already secured complete command of the sea. In the |)resent 
state of naval tactics it wmuld appear a most hazardous proceeding 
to send the whole fleet to protect the landing flotilla, leaving the 
enemy with the command of the high seas. (See Part III, 
Chapter X.) 

Combined manoeuvres of the Army and Navy will therefore 
be limited to the landing of troops, covered by the fire of the fleet, 
on the supposition that the command of the sea has already been 
established. In a war with a Continental nation the landing of 
troops on a large scale would be the exception. But in a war 
with a transpontine power the only means of subduing it ’would be 
to fight the enemy on his own ground. 

A manoeuvre scheme comprising the landing of troops on an 
open beach is liable to be interrupted or delayed by bad weather, 
which prevents the landing from being carried out on the day 
fixed. The scheme should therefore be so framed that it will be 
possible, in case of bad iveathcr, to effect the landing in a sheltered 
harbour. 

As regards the Navy, the imstruction to be derived from such 
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combined manoeuvres is soinewliat limited, being confined tQ 
tactical support of the landing force. But, on the other hand, 
a large number of naval and military officers will be brought info 
contact with each other during the joint preliminary recon- 
naissance, the preparations for landing, the landing and re- 
embarkation, and, most important of all, both services will for the 
time be uncjer a single Commander, and will have to work together 
to carry out his orders. 

Combined naval and military manoeuvres are upon a higher 
plane thaii e.xercises involving merely the unopposed landing of 
trf)op.s. And should Germany at any future time have to send 
large bodies of men overseas, such preparations will then be 
found of inestimable valuo. 


III 


DOTIES OF THE GENERAL STAFF IN WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

ORGANISATION ROR WAR AND DISTRIBUTION OR TROOPS. 

T he composition of the German Army is given in its War 
organisation. The latter was originally based on the 
“ ordre de bataille,” but is now mainly intended to show the 
general distribution of the troops and the arrangements for 
command and administration. It therefore merely indicates the 
normal figMing formalions. 

The necessity of dividing an Army into smaller units, and 
of sub-dividing these again, became manifest as soon as 
regular Armies began to be organised. However closely com- 
batants may be concentrated^ only a limited number can be 
directly commanded by one General. Any increase in this 
number necessitates the formation of sub-divisions capable of 
being directly commanded by one man and for certain 
purposes even a further sub-division is necessary. 

It is very interesting to follow the history of the develop- 
ment of these principles as shown in their gradual effect 
on the composition of Armies. But this would lead us beyond 
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tlie scope of the present work. We must be content to limit 
ourselves to the present day, and seek to deduce from an 
examination of military organisation based on modern warfare 
the considerations which should have weight in regulating the 
formation of an Army at the present time. 

There are many points to be considered in such an examina- 
tion. The employment of troops in battle and the best means of 
moving them on the line of march and bringing them to the 
battlefield are the first in importance. In immediate connection 
with this comes the question of certainty and precision in the 
transmission of orders. Questions of supply, clothing, arms and 
equipment and medical-matters — all, in fact, that we are 
accustomed to class under the general heading of “ Military 
Administration ” — are matters for secondary consideration. 

AvS a necessary consequence of the conditions of modern 
^varfare, the order in which an Army now engages in battle 
changes constantly. Special distributions of troops must there- 
fore be made for special purposes and must be varied to suit 
conditions of time and place. 

By this we do not mean to infer that the War organisation 
which fixes the permanent organisation of an Army for war is 
incompatible with any special distribution. The latter is 
a development of the former, and it is desirable in arranging 
such to deviate as little as possible from the War organisation. 
Otherwise the accustomed channel by which orders and 
instructions are issued is interrupted, which makes effective 
command difficult and upsets tlie administrative arrangements 
on which the efliciency of the troops depends. 

It is therefore often better not to change the composition of 
the units of an Army if it is in any way consistent with the 
attainment of the particular objectives in view at the moment, 
even if this composition miy not be the ideal one for the 
purpose. 

It is equally important that any special form itions required 
should bo effected without seriously disturbing the normal 
arrangements for command and administration of the organisa- 
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tioix for war, and that, mce versa, the organisation for war 
should itself be such as to meet the requirements of modern 
warfare, and should include a distribution suited to the majority 
of cases, or should at least facilitate such a distribution. If 
we further take into account considerations of movements 
and supply and the accurate transmission of orders, we can 
clearly see how important to every Army in the field must 
bo the judicious selection of its organisation for war; and it is 
for war that Armies should be organised in peace. 

The best peace distribution of an Army would be one which 
would ensure its passing at once to its war organisation. But 
in practice we find that many modifications are necessitated by 
the requirements of peace. The question how far such require- 
ments justify us in deviating in peace from the organisation 
adopted for war, must henceforth be a subject for more serious 
consideration than ever, because of the increasing rapidity witli 
wliich troops can now be taken from their garrisons, formed 
into Divisions and Army Corps, and at once sent to the very 
battlefield. No measure should therefore be neglected which 
would have the effect of facilitating their transfer from a peace to 
a war footing. 

We have next to consider the principles which should be 
borne in mind in the formation and composition of a large 
Army. The formation of small Armies need not be discussed, 
for in undertakings of importance they are usually united to 
larger Armies, and all that is to be desired is that their 
organisation should facilitate this union. 

The forces in the field of a great Contine :ital military power 
are formed into several sub-divisions which are styled “ Armies’* 
The strength and composition of these “ Armies ” cannot be 
determined beforehand, as the particular circumstances under 
which war begins vary extremely, and may be influenced by 
the position of allied Armies, by the attitude of States which, 
for the time being, remain neutral, as well as by the strength and 
position of the enemy’s forces 
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The first question to be considered then is into how many 
units an ‘‘ Army ” should be divided. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the Army 
should, in. the first instance, be divided into as many units 
as practicable, in order to avoid the necessity for further 
sub-division. The maximum to be fixed depends on the 
consideration that one General can only direct efficiently 
a certain number of subordinates. What this number is can 
hardly be determined by theory. Experience, however, gives us 
a guide, and the conclusion that has been arrived at is that if 
an Army be divided into more than eight difierent units (six 
Army Corps ana two Cavalry Divisions, for instance), its leader 
will find enormous difficulties in exercising a strict and uniform 
control. 

Let us now look Army as a collection of tactical units, 

that is to say, as cAissting of a certain number of battalions 
squadrons and battteries (taking into account the three 
principal anna only*, m., '\Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery). 
In arrangin^l^kprganisation, ''^he first point to be considered 
is whether ,wi^mould begin with the Infantry and divide it 
into equal parts, assigning to each qts due proportion of Cavalry 
and Artillery, or whether we should form separate units, 
consisting either entirely or partly of the two last-named 
arms. 

The renaissance of the German Cavalry'dn the war of 1870-71, 
as an arm capable of independently reconnoitring far in 
advance and of screening from the enemy the movements of 
its own Armies, makes it unnecessary to demonstrate 
that an Army must comprise independeut bodies consisting 
exclusively of Cavalry, and Horse Artillery. The only question 
is ; of what strength should these bodies be, and how should they 
be organised ? 

In the campaign of 1866 the Prussian Field Army had a 
Cavalry Corps of two Divisions, which was generally placed 
under one of the Generals commanding Annies, and only 
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oooasionally received its orders direct from the Commander- 
in-Cliief. 

The result was not satisfactory, but this was not due so much 
to the organisation of the Cavalry in corps as to its faulty strategic 
and tactical employment. In the war of 1870-71 no Cavalry 
Corps was employed, but several independent Cavalry Divisions 
were formed and placed directly under the orders of Commanders 
of Armies. This arrangement was justified in most cases in view 
of the condition of the French Cavalry at that time ; still cases 
occurred where the organisation of larger masses of Cavalry 
in units would have made it possible to attain better 
results. 

When the squadrons engaged on the strategic reconnaissance 
in front of the Army are allotted absolutely distinct duties and 
objectives, which require an advance on a very broad front, the 
Cavalry Dmsions can be most efficiently employed as independent 
units. To put them directly under the command of a Cavalry 
General whose duties could be perfectly well performed by the 
Commander of the Army would be merely to create a useless 
intermediary. On the other hand, when several large bodies of 
Cavalry are moving in the same direction and are engaged in the 
same task they may, with advantage, be placed under the orders 
of one man, in order that the enemy’s Cavalry may be driven 
olf by a timely concentration of force at the decisive point and 
the general situation cleared up. 

Very large masses of Cavalry should also be organised as a 
complete unit to enable them to act decisively on the battle- 
field and to pursue a beaten enemy. They can then be distributed 
in successive lines and work together on a broad front, so as to be 
able not only to ride down hostile detachments, but also to break 
through into the middle of the enemy’s forces, and at the same 
time to be in a position to keep off any hostile Cavalry who might 
wish to interfere. Should these masses of Cavalry succeed 
in interrupting the enemy’s communications or in cutting 
him off when he is retiring, they may bring about his com- 
plete destruction. The Gorman'; " Cavalry .in 1870-71. let 
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many opportunities slip of obtaining great results in this 
way. 

Of course no attempt must be made to keep these large bodies 
of Cavalry marching for any length of time on a single road, nor 
to subject them altogether to the control of one man ; but when 
it is intended to gain some decisive result at a point which has 
been indicated by headquarters, either during the reconnaissance, 
or in a battle, or in the enemy’s rear, the Cavalry Divisions which 
have been marching on different roads should be temporarily 
placed under the control of a Senior Cavalry General. When 
they have carried out their common duty there is nothing to 
prevent the different Cavalry Divisions being given distinct 
objectives and becoming once more independent. 

The most effective method therefore appears to be, not to 
arrange for the organisation of a Cavalry Corps beforehand, but to 
allot to the various Armies sufficient Staffs for the larger Cavalry 
units. 

In arranging for the composition of a Cavalry Division, its 
efficiency as a fighting unit on the battlefield and its duties in the 
strategic reconnaissance must be considered. Its establishment, 
organisation, and a suitable provision of Artillery must be thought 
out, and the necessity of attaching Engineers to carry out demoli- 
tions debated. 

The Cavalry Division in the German Army consists, as a general 
rule, of three Brigades. A Brigade consists of two regiments 
each of four squadrons. 

This formation and strength suit the two chief duties 
that a Cavalry Division is called upon to perform in war, 
that is to say, first, to act as a distinct fighting force on the 
battlefield, and secondly, as a unit of an Army, in scouting and 
reconnaissance. To act in the former capacity a large force of 
Cavalry should be tactically divided in three lines, and thus the 
three Brigades fulfil this condition without any further arrange- 
ment. 

The principle of distribution in lines must not, however, 
be considered inviolable. A Commander has the right to dis- 
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tribute Ms Division for battle in the way he considers most 
suitable in the circumstances. 

It has been universally recognised as unpractical to arrange in 
the War organisation for an Infantry detachment, carried in carts, 
to be permanently attached to a Cavalry Division, for there 
is scarcely any duty which the latter have to carry out on service 
which could not be as well performed by dismounted Cavalry 
as by a small Infantry detachment. The difficulty of finding a 
sufficient number of suitable vehicles (ten men per cart) in an 
enemy’s country for the transport of the Infantry has also to 
be considered. 

On the other hand, an Infantry detachment temporarily 
attached to a Cavalry Division for a specific purpose (for example, 
to block a defile), may render very valuable services. But if 
Infantry are attached for long to Cavalry they either become a 
drag upon them and injure their efficiency, or they must be 
left to look after themselves.* 

The addition of machine-gim detachments, which can follow 
the Cavalry anywhere, and are horsed and equipped by Horse 
Artillery, appears more to the point. They will often be able 
to save Cavalry the necessity of dismounting, and may be 
usefully employed in battle to surprise the enemy’s flanks and 
rear. 

Artillery should be attached to a Cavalry Division both when 
employed on reconnoitring duty and as a fighting force on the 
field of battle; in the former case to overcome the resistance 
which might be offered by small detachments of all arms, or to 
cover the retreat of the Cavalry if pressed, and in the latter to 
make a rapid but effective preparation for the charge. The only 
question that remains is, then, of what strength should the 
force of Artillery be ? The minimum force of Artillery to be 
assigned to a Cavalry Division of six regiments is a 
battery; as a maximum, never more than three batteries, 
that is to say, a battery to each Brigade. But it is evident 

* According to their organisation for war, the Austrians attach rifle 
battalions, and the French cyclist companies to their Cavahy Divisions. 
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that with only one battery per Division, the action of the 
Cavalry would often be undesirably limited. Consequently 
a Brigade (three batteries) is undoubtedly the right 
thing. This is enough to meet every possible requirement. 
It entails, in the first place, a diminution of the work required 
from each battery, and, secondly, in the event of battle, the 
Artillery can play an elective part in the fighting. 

An Engineer detachment about forty strong, provided with all 
the necessary apparatus for demolitions carried in a tool cart, 
should form part of a Cavalry Division, the personnel riding in 
requisitioned carts. Apart from the considerations which have 
been discussed in dealing with the question of infantry carried in 
carts, it would apjDear to be of advantage that a sufficient number 
of Engineers should be trained to ride, so that they could carry 
out demolitions under a mounted Engineer officer. 

The above arguments lead to the conclusion that the Cavalry 
should be organised in independent Divisions placed directly 
under the orders of Commanders of Armies, and that these 
Divisions should consist of three Brigades, each of two regiments ; 
that Infantry should not be permanently attached to these 
Divisions, but that they should have an Artillery Brigade 
of two or three horse batteries and a small detachment of 
Engineers. 

There are many opinions as to the best organisation for a 
Cavalry Division. In France out of eight Cavalry Divisions, 
two have six, three have five and three have four regiments. 

In the Austrian, Eussian and Italian Armies the principle of 
organising the Division in two, instead of three. Brigades seems 
to be preferred. In these Armies a Cavalry Division consists of 
two Brigades of two regiments each, and each of the latter of 
six squadrons. But it must be evident that with such an 
organisation the Brigade is only of minor importance. In 
fact both on scouting duties as well as when drawing up the 
Division for the charge in three lines on the field of battle one 
Brigade must, at any rate, be split up. On the other hand 
there are undeniable advantages in dividing a Division 
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into four regiments. Modern Cavalry tactics req^uire a very 
strong first line. Now, by dividing the Division into three 
parts, the first line is, as a rule, no stronger than the second or 
third, whereas by dividing it into four parts the first line 
may consist of half the Division, and is then strong enough to 
form its own supporting squadrons and small flanking parties, 
and leave the second and third lines intact, and, consequently, 
more efficient as manoeuvring bodies. Besides, after the 
first contact, one-fourth of the Division might not be 
forthcoming— which will often be the case— and the Divisions 
would then be reduced to three fractions. But were it organised 
in three fractions it would be reduced to two. 

In Austria and Italy supply columns are added to the Divisions,* 

Many in the German Army consequently favour the division of 
a Cavalry Division in four fractions. Proposals have indeed been 
made to increase the Division by an additional (or seventh) 
regiment, so that the first line might consist of a Brigade of three 
regiments. This is practically, in so -many words, admitting the 
superiority of the four-fraction system. 

The number of Cavalry Divisions that can be formed depends 
on the number of Cavalry Eeginients remaining available after a 
regiment has been deducted for each Infantry Division to act as 
Divisional Cavalry. The necessity of this arrangement will be 
considered in detail further on. 

Now, according to the peace organisation of the German 
Army,t only the Guard Corps is in a position to attach the 
requisite Cavalry to its Infantry Divisions and form in addition 
a Cavalry Division of six regiments, the remaining Army Corps 
having only from two to four regiments available for the latter 
purpose. It follows, therefore, that the formation of Cavalry 
Divisions cannot be a question to be settled by Generals com- 
manding Army Corps. The formation of Cavalry Divisions 

* In Italy the regiments consist of six sqiiadrons, and are divided into two 
wings eacli of three squadrons. 

I France has a i^eace establishment of 8, Austria 5 and Russia 22 Cavalry 
Divisions (in the latter country four are formed into two Ca’i-alry corjjs, each 
of two Cavalry Divisions). 
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for war must then be specially laid down in tlie war organi- 
sation. 

If it be agreed that the various and important strategical and 
tactical duties wliicb will fall to Cavalry in future wars can only 
be successfully carried out by a very strong force of Cavalry, and 
in some cases only by Cavalry in large masses, a comparison 
between the German Cavalry and that of other Great Powers will 
show the inadequacy of the former. This must call forth a 
demand in Germany for a corresponding increase in this arm. It 
is necessary for Germany to employ so much Cavalry in front of 
her Armies that there is not sufficient left for duty with the 
Armies themselves. i 

The desire to increase this arm is the more justified as, on the 
one hand, the losses which Cavalry sustain in the course of a 
campaign cannot be replaced from reserves of equally effective 
men, as they can be to some extent in the other arms, and on 
the other hand, the waste in horseflesh is very great. The 
requirements of the Artillery and transport are less exacting, 
and it is easier to supply their wants than to provide 
serviceable troop horses, i.e., those which are thoroughly 
broken and in hard condition. Unbroken horses are of little 
practical use, for they soon succumb to the demands made on 
them. 

In considering these points the question which has been so 
often asked must be debated : Is the existing peace organisation 
of the German Cavalry on the right lines, or if not should the 
greater part of the Cavalry be organised in Cavalry Divisions 
formed in peace, as is done by other Great Powers ? There can 
be no doubt that the latter arrangement simplifies preparation 
for war, but the Cavalry itself, the other arms too, and more 
especially the higher Commanders, would lose much if the intimate 
relations between the three arms were destroyed, owing to the 
present system of attaching Cavalry to Army Corps and Infantry 
Divisions being discontinued. The same considerations have 
weight to-day as those which caused the abolition, after the 
unfortunate war of 180C-07, of the Infantry and Cavalry ins'pec^ 
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tions,^^ wliicli liad existed till then, and replaced them by mixed 
Divisions composed of the two arms. 

Perhaps a way out of the difidculty may be found by some such 
arrangement as the following ; — “ Four Cavalry Brigades consisting 
of ten Cavalry Regiments should be allotted to every two of the 
sixteen Prussian Army Corps of the Line, so that they would be 
able to form eight Cavalry Divisions and still let each Infantry 
Division have a regiment of Divisional Cavalry. Each group 
of ten regiments should have a Cavalry Inspector, who should 
form, with his own Staff, the Staff of the Cavalry Division on 
mobilisation. The training of the Cavalry up to the end of the 
regimental training should be carried out under the direction and 
supervision of the Commanders of Infantry Divisions and Army 
Corps. The Brigade training and higher training should be 
carried out by the Inspector. A different Cavalry Regiment will 
be attached yearly to each Infantry Division for training with 
other arms, so that the regiments will get this training every two 
or three years. The remaining regiments will train in Brigades 
and Divisions. Cavalry Brigades could be attached to single 
Infantry Divisions as independent Cavalry for the mancnuvres, 
or the whole Cavalry Division could be allotted to one of the two 
Army Corps when it is carrying out corps manoeuvres.” 

The increase in the Prussian Cavalry necessitated by some such 
re-organisation as this should be brought about by raising 
regiments of five squadrons. 

This increase should in the first place be used for the benefit 
of the Infantry Divisions, which have not enough Cavalry at 
present, and in some cases have mere skeleton squadrons. Ex- 
perience shows that an Infantry Division requires a Cavalry 
regiment of four squadrons, and in order that these squadrons 
should be kept up to the necessary standard the peace establish- 
ment of the regiment should be five squadrons. The organisation 
of the rest of the German Cavalry should be regulated in a similar 
manner. The armament and equipment of all the Cavalry must 
be uniform, in order not to limit its field of utility, but instructions 
might be issued allotting Light Cavalry Regiments to the Infantry 
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Divisions in war. In any case the present organisation is only 
a makeshilt and give.s cause for serious thought, 

Tlie above remarks about Cavalry apply equally to Artillery. 
The point to be specially considered is, wdiether large masses 
of Artillery should be formed and placed under the immediate 
orders of Generals commanding Armies. 

In the campaign of 1866 the III and IV Prussian Corps did 
not take the field as Army Corps, but the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
Divisions belonging to them were placed under the direct 
orders of the General commanding the First Army, and 
the surplus Artillery of the III and IV Army Corps, had they 
been formed, was combined into an “ Army Artillery Reserve.” 
The body thus formed proved to be one difficult to find quarters 
for, and unwieldy both on the line of march and in battle. It 
was never possible to employ it as a whole so as to obtain an 
effect commensurate with the number of batteries of which it 
consisted and this has always been found to be the case with 
Army A iUery Reserves. It was soon evident that in spite of 
the most careful arrangements the great disproportion which 
exists between the depth of Artillery in oolnmn of route and the 
front when deployed for action, occasioned, in the case of such 
large masses, difficulties that it was impossible to overcome. 
Theory and practice are then equally opposed to the formation of 
large bodies of Artillery as integral parts of an Army, and we are 
justified in assuming that, as in the campaign of 1870-71, so 
in the future, we shall never see Army Artillery Reserves figuring 
again in the War organisation. 

The final decision of this question, like the ephemeral appear- 
ance of an Army Artillery Reserve in the campaign of 1866, 
is closely connected Avith another question : Should Infantry 
be grouped in larger or smaller bodies, in other words, should 
the primary sub-division of an Army be into Corps or Divi- 
sions ? This brings us back to the outset of our remarks, when we 
laid stress on the principle that the Army should, in the first 
instance, be divided into as many units as possible, but not more 
than can be directed with certainty and precision by one General. 
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If this condition were strictly carried out, that is to say, if an 
Army were always to contain the same number of primary sub- 
divisions, the latter would necessarily be of variable strength; 
depending on that of the Army, It need scarcely be said that 
to orgfinise an Army in this manner would be impracticable. 
We must rather, while giving due weight to the principle above 
alluded to, fix a normal strength for the primary sub-divisions of 
the Army. The number of these in each Army must then be 
made to vary according to its size. 

The only question on which any discussion has taken place in 
recent years is whether the primary jjormaZ sub-division of an 
Army should be the Army Cor'ps — a force varying from 35,000 to 
45,000 men (including supply columns and transport) — or the 
Division — a body of about half the strength of the Army 
Corps. 

To begin with, putting aside the campaign of 1870-71, we 
must not forget that the Army Corps system is the result of 
the experience gained in the great and protracted straggles in 
the beginning of this century, and should be treated with 
respect. 

Since that time the considerations which afiect the organisation 
of an Army have really undergone no change, except that, with 
the introduction of universal liability to military service, the 
numerical strength of Armies has increased. This fact is cer- 
tainly no argument in favour of diminishing the primary sub- 
divisions of an Army. Doubtless, if we had to deal with an Army 
of some 70,000 or 80,000 men only it might seem more rational 
to form it in four Infantry Divisions and one Cavalry Division, 
than in two Army Corps and one Cavalry Division. The two 
Army Corps really consist of but four Infantry Divisions, and 
in this case Army Corps Commanders would seem to be un- 
necessary, and therefore obstructive, intermediate authorities. 
With a peace establishment of 22 Army Corps, which would prob- 
ably in case of war be organised as five or six Armies, each Army 
must consist of about four Army Corps and one or two Cavalry 
Divisions,. 
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To cany out the Divisional system would then involve the 
division of each Army into some ten different fractions, which 
would inalce effective command difficult, 

ICxperiencc teaches us, moreover, that the main difficulty in 
re ^ulating the daily movements of Armies does not arise so 
much from having to regulate the movements of the trooj^s 
themselves, but from the difficulties connected with what is 
classed under the heading of supply columns, transport, &c. If 
the Staff of the General commanding an Army had, besides 
regulating the daily march of some eight Infantry and two 
Cavalry Divisions, to issue instructions (which must often be very 
varied, according to the special circumstances of time and place) 
as to the position which the ammunition and supply columns 
were to take in the order of march, it would simply be attempting 
the impossible. The principle of the division of labour must, in 
fact, be applied. 

It is especially in the matter of marches — that almost daily 
recurring incident of active operations in the field — that the 
advantages of the Army Corps as the primary sub-division of 
the Army are especially apparent. An Army Corps, with that 
portion of its columns and transport from which, as a rule, it 
cannot be separated, occupies a length in column of route of 
30 kilometres (nearly 19 miles), that is to say, a good day’s 
march, if only one road is available, and this is generally the case 
in the movements of large Armies. The arrangements for the 
march of a body of troops along a single road can undoubtedly 
be most effectually made by the officer who permanently 
commands the body of troops in question. Consequently, the 
vitally important matter of ensuring proper arrangements for the 
daily march of troops plainly points to the necessity of the 
Army Corps system in large Armies. 

Experience leads us to the same conclusion in consider- 
ing the special requirements of the units composing an 
Army. 

For, in order to dimmish om impedimenta as much as possible, 
we must use every effort to reduce to the smallest possible limits 
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the stores of amnimiition, supplies, clothing, hospital equipment, 
&c., which we are obliged to carry with ns, and the greater the 
size of the sub-divisions of an Army in time of war, the 
easier is it to do this. The requirements of large units Rre 
pretty much the same in character, whereas the smaller the 
units are, the more dissimilar are their wants. From this point 
of view again it seems preferable that the sub-division of an 
Army should be into Army Corps instead of Divisions, the latter 
being only half the size of the former. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that Divisions, if they are to form the primary 
sub-divisions of an Army, must be fully equipped with ammuni- 
tion and supply columns and transport. It would thus be 
impossible for the General Commanding the Army to regulate all 
the different branches of supply, &c., in such a way as to meet at 
all times the requirements of the Divisions, unless indeed the 
Army consisted of three or four only. But as this is a case which 
would only very exceptionally occur, we need not take it into 
account in devising a system of organisation. 

If the employment of troops on the field of battle only is 
considered, the Divisional organisation may perhaps appear 
practicable enough, though even then it would be often very 
desirable to have Generals entrusted with the command of more 
than one Division. 

When two Divisions are engaged side by side in a long line 
of battle, it may often occur that, though the special objects to 
be accomplished by each have been most carefully defined, 
a very considerable difference may possibly arise in the difficulties 
of execution. These may indeed be as two to one. Thus, 
perhaps, while one Division can easily perform the duty allotted 
to it with two-thirds of its Infantry supported by its Artillery, 
the other Division may find it necessary to have its attack 
prepared by a more powerful force of Artillery than it possesses, 
and may require in addition a reserve of Infantry, which it 
cannot furnish. The Division entrusted with the easier duty 
might supply this reserve. But will it do so voluntarily before 
it has made absolutely certain of its own success ? In cases 
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of the kind it is undoubtedly desirable that part of one 
Division should be detached to form a reserve for both and 
there should be, therefore, a Commander possessing the 
authority to order this to be done. It is clear that this authority 
should be exercised by an officer of higher rank, that is, by an 
Army Corps Commander and not by the Senior Divisional 
Commander, who, besides, would be thereby diverted from his 
own functions. 

But it is when an Army is marching in separate columns, 
each, made as strong as possible, and when each becomes 
independently engaged with the enemy, that the necessity for 
such superior authority is especially apparent. Now the General 
Commanding the Army can only be with one of these columns 
and can therefore alone exercise an immediate command 
over it. To entrust the command of the others to the senior 
Divisional Commander, whose Staff is only just sufficient for 
the management of one Division, is to leave too much to 
chance. A permanently constituted authority must he more 
effioient than one established for a particular occasion only.* 

The basis of the organisation for war must then be the 
Army Corps system. This corresponds, moreover, in the 
German Army, to its peace distribution. Cavalry Divisions 
must also be formed, as we have already explained. 

We come now to the sub-division of the ArmyJCorps, which 
consists generally of twenty-five battalions. According to the 
regulations in force in the Prussian Army up to the year 18y3, 
the Army Corps had a normal strength of twenty-four battalions 


* It is perhaps worth mentioning that those who advocate a Divisional, 
instead of an Array Corj)S, organisation, adduce in support of their views the 
only defeat sustained by the Prussian Array in tho campaign of 1866, that is 
to say, that of Trautenau. They do not attempt to prove, however, that the 
1st and 2nd Divisions would have been more successful on that day had they 
not formed the 1st Army Corps. They also overlook the services performed 
at the time by the 5th Army Corps, which it would hardly have been capable 
of had it not consisted of a regularly organised force placed under the command 
of one General, _ 
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of Lifantry and one battalion of Eifles, and was divided into four 
Infantry Divisions, to each, of which was attached a Cavalry 
Regiment and a battery (eight guns). These Infantry Divisions 
were formed from the four Infantry Brigades which existed on 
thvc peace establishment. The Cavalry Division was formed 
from the four other Cavalry Regiments belonging to the 
Army Corps, and a Horse Artillery battery (eight guns) 
attached to it. The Reserve. Artillery of the Army Corps con- 
sisted of four Field and two Horse Artillery batteries, or forty- 
eight guns in all. 

This organisation was based on the system of enrolling the 
Landwehr contingents of the first levy in the Active Army, and 
therefore contained all the defects of such an arrangement. Four 
of the eight Cavalry Regiments belonged to the Landwehr, and 
were therefore not formed till the moment of mobilisation. It 
cannot be maintained that it would have been advantageous 
to have employed these regiments as Divisional Cavalry ; on the 
other hand, the General Commanding a Cavalry Division, com- 
posed of one Lipn-cuirassier Regiment and three Landwehr 
Cavalry Regiments, would hardly have felt confidence in his 
command. 

The division of the Army Corps into four small Infantry 
Divisions entailed therefore the splitting up of the only part of 
the Cavalry which was at the outset fit for service. The distri- 
bution of the Artillery was equally unsatisfactory, for the 
one battery attached to each of the five Divisions was strangely 
out of proportion to the six batteries kept united as Reserve 
Artillery. The attachment of one battery to an Infantry 
Division was, of course, quite insufficient. 

These evils were partially remedied (even before the system 
of incorporating the Landwehr troops of the first levy in the 
Active Army was abandoned) by the division of the Army Corps 
into two Infantry Divisions, one Cavalry Division, and an Artillery 
Reserve. Each Infantry Division had then attached to it a 
Cavalry Regiment and two batteries (eight guns each). In the 
inost unfavourable circumstances, therefore, only two Line 
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Cavalry Regiments would liave been required for employment 
as Divisional Cavalry, and the Cavalry Division consequently 
comprised six regiments, thus acquiring a superiority in numbers 
over its former establishment which compensated in some 
measure for the inferior efficiency of the Landwehr Cavalry 
The Infantry divisions had, it is true, only two batteries each, so 
that the Divisional Artillery of the Army Corps consisted, as 
hitherto, of four batteries only (or five, including that attached 
to the Cavalry Division). But by attaching the batteries in 
pairs to the Infantry Divisions, in place of singly to Brigades, 
something was gained, for both batteries could be directed by 
one leader, and their fire concentrated. 

In the year 1860 the system of combining Landwehr troops 
with those of the Line to form the units of the Active Army 
was completely abandoned. 

The introduction of railways as in the operations 

of war was a strong reason for the Aiclusio^ of the Landwehr 
troops from the Field Army, apart from othfer serious defects 
which became daily more evient. j . 

Since long preliminary mgohe s/ ^ e.^>-iibw dipensed with and 
troops can be brought in i"'9'e^, short time,^most direct it 
may be said, from their garrisons^ to the fiela^f battle, it 
appears desirable that such troops Vs are only embodied at 
the moment of mobilisation should b|e relegated t^-st of all to 
the second line, so that they may-ha’V tune ro complete their 
organisation. These considerations, ■ well as the further 
development of artillery, the increase of the number of batteries 
assigned to an Army Corps (the number of guns per battery 
being at the same time reduced from eight to six),* and the 
admitted necessity of strengthening the Divisional Artillery, 
finally led to the formation in which the Prussian Army Corps 
took the field in the campaign of 1870-71. f 
Each Infantry Division consisted of two Infantry Brigades 

* Six batteries each of four guns were tciniDorai'ily formed on mobilisation 
from the three Horse Artillery batteries on the peace establishment, 
t There wore certain differences due to special circumstances in those Army 
Corps which did not belong to the Prussian Army. ^ 



(tlie Brigade being composed, as a rule, of two Infantry 
Regiments, but liaving added to it, according to circumstances, 
a rifle battalion, or sometimes an additional Infantry 
Regiment), a Cavalry Regiment (four squadrons), an Artillery 
Brigade * (four batteries of six guns eacb), one or two companies 
of Engineers (with a pontoon troop), f and a bearer company. 

Since that time greater efforts have been made to facilitate the 
early deployment of a strong force of Artillery. This has led to 
the Divisional Artillery being increased and the Corps Artillery 
being abolished. A German Infantry Division at the present 
time has accordingly a Field Artillery of two regi- 

ments, each of two Brigades [Ahteilungen) * of three batteries 
(in all twelve batteries each of six guns). 

This composition gives Infantry Divisions a certain amount of 
independence within the limits of the Army Corps to which 
they belong. They are quite capable, that is to say, of occui^jlng 
in line of battle a front proportionate to their strength, and, 
supported by the Divisions on their right and left, to fight 
independently, whether on the offensive or defensive. 

The reasons which led to the abolition of Corps Artillery and 
its distribution among the Infantry Divisions, and at the 
same time led to the increase in that arm, maybe assumed to be 
well known. At the present day, Germany has 144 guns in each 
Army Corps, and is therefore stronger in Field Artillery than an v 
other Great Power ; the limit has here been reached, for a moiv. 
numerous Artillery would be a hindrance, because of its leimtb in 
column of route and the front it would occupy in action. "" 

It IS quite possible to imagine eases in which, either from the 
conditions of the combat or from the nature of the ground 1 Ijo 
Cavalry Regiment attached to a Division cannot be employed at 
all, or only to a very limited extent. Nevertheless in view of 
the varied duties which have to be performed by Divisional 
Cava lry on the ]i^_of march, in the bivouac, or in quarters 

t Now Diyisional Bridge Train, 


Q 
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oven when the duty of reconnoitring and screening the whole 
Army is being performed by Cavalry Divisions, we cannot hold 
that an effective strength at the outset of a campaign of 600 
sabres {the establishment of a German Cavalry Regiment of 
four squadrons) is too great for an Infantry Division of some 
12,000 bayonets. Even if, as some people think, a much 
smaller force of Cavalry would suffice, it would be most undesirable 
to divide a body like a Cavalry Regiment 'permanently. It has 
been proposed to form stronger regiments, each of six squadrons, 
and to allot one to every two Infantry Divisions. As, however, 
hardly any other argument can be adduced in favour of such 
a measure, and as it may be maintained with confidence that 
we have already reached the minimmn, we have really no option 
left but to increase considerably the numbers of our Cavalry 
Regiments in peace in order to be able to attach permanently a 
Cavalry Regiment to each Infantry Division in war. 

Each Infantry Division had in 1870-71 attached to it part of 
the Engineer troops belonging to the Army Corp>s (three companies, 
a pontoon trooxo and an entrenching tool column). This distri- 
bution arose from the requirements which almost daily presented 
themselves on the line of march. 

Einally, a Bearer Company was attached by the war organisa- 
tion to each Infantry Division, in order that directly a serious 
engagement began the wounded might be picked up and at once 
attended to. 

In accordance with the principles on which the Army Corps 
system had been adopted as the primary sub-division of the 
Army instead of the Divisional, no other columns were assigned 
to Infantry Divisions in the order of battle. The power of 
temporarily Sitt&Ghmg other columns in the event of its becoming 
necessary, was reserved. 

Some Divisions when detached had a larger proportion of 
Cavalry and Artillery, and were also more xfientifully provided 
with supply and other columns, in order to render them more 
independent and to allow them greater freedom of action. 

What was known as Reserve Artillery in the year 1866, was 
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called OoT'ps Artillery in tlie campaign of 1870-71, Tlii/S change 
in name was intended to express the idea that the body in ques- 
tion was not to be really considered as a Reserve, but simply as a 
'part of the main "body to be employed under the orders of the 
Army Corps Commander. In the campaign of 1860 the 
Eeserve Artillery was, in conformity with an erroneous 
theory, relegated almost to the tail of the columns of route, so 
that it could only come into action in the last phases of a 
battle and thus produce but little effect. In the battles of the 
campaign of 1870-71 the Corps Artillery was pushed rapidly to 
the front out of the advancing columns, and in conj unction with 
the Divisional Artillery prepared by a vigorous fire the attack of 
the main body. 

The abolition of Corps Artillery which has taken place in the 
interval has made it possible to deploy rapidly the whole of the 
batteries of an Army Corps armed with guns at the very beginning 
of a battle. 

On the other hand, the light field howitzer batteries will often 
be kept back until an opportunity arises for employing them 
in their special rdle of the destruction of a target behind cover. 
These high angle fire batteries, as well as the heavy field howitzer 
battalions, which have been allotted to most Army Corps, form 
a kind of Corps Artillery at the disposal of the General Command- 
ing the Corps. They too may be occasionally brought early 
into action when the circumstances require it. Their rdle on 
the battlefield is, as is that of every other arm, to contribute 
to the attainment of a decisive result, and to be able, even 
when two forces meet unexpectedly, to support effectively their 
own Field Artillery in the attainment of superiority of fire. In 
this, as in many other respects, the art of war is reverting to the 
principles of Frederick the Great, who began nearly all his battles 
. with the fire of heavy batteries. 

The Corps Artillery, which consisted of four field batteries 
and the available Horse Artillery Batteries, had besides attached 
to it ten ammunition columns (four small arm and six artillery 
ammunition columns). 
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This combination, was dictated by considerations of an ad- 
ministrative nature, and cannot be advantageous to eitlier 
tlie batteries on tlie one band, or tbo ammunition columns on 
tbe otlier. 

Every effort used to be made to concentrate tbe former as 
rapidly as possible on tbe field of battle, but tbe latter were 
kept as far from it as practicable, and only allowed to approacli 
when an immediate supply of ammunition was required, and 
then no nearer than was absolutely necessary. Besides, since 
tbe ten ammunition columns of the Army Corps bad to provide 
reserve ammunition not only for tbe batteries of tbe Corps 
Artillery, but for tbe whole of the Inf antry, Cavaby and Artillery 
of the Divisions as well, it was certainly desirable that they should 
be placed directly under the orders of tbe officer who bad to 
regulate the supply of ammunition throughout tbe Army Corps, 
that is to say, under the Officer Commanding the Field Artillery 
on tbe Staff of tbe Army Corps. 

Tbe 3rd Bearer Company, attached to tbe Corps Artillery, 
might perhaps have been considered too strong in proportion to 
that force, it being of the same strength as tbe bearer companies 
attaclied to tbe two Infantry Divisions. The possibility, however, 
of forming it into two sections capable of being employed indepen- 
dently wherever their services might be required, and also the 
fact that in a great battle the units charged with the care of the 
wounded must, once they have taken up their position, v ork 
entirely according to the demands made on them on the spot and 
not with regard to tbe body of troops to which they are attached, 
sufficiently justified the assignment of the 3rd Bearer Company to 
the third great fighting component of the Army Corps. 

The 3rd Bearer Company is now attached to one of the two 
Infantry Divisions. 

The 2nd Line Transport of the Army Corps consisted of five 
Supply Columns [Proviant Kolonnen), the Field Bakery Column, 
the Kemount Depot and an Escort Squadron. The latter 
performed the orderly duties necessary between the various 
parts of the 2nd Line Transport, which were often widely separated 
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from each other, and exercised military superintendence over 
live Transport Columns {Fuhrpark Kolonnen) consisting of vehicles 
drawn by hired or requisitioned teams. This organisation was 
a step in advance of the system of purely hired transport used at 
the beginning of the campaign of 1866, hut it has been since 
further improved on, and we now have in view the formation 
of Transport Columns consisting exclusively of miUtary transport. 

The Pontoon Troop formed part of the Army Corps 2nd Line 
Transport for administrative purposes, but its disposal was kept 
in the hands of the General Commanding the Army Corps. 

The twelve Field Hospitals might really be reckoned among 
the 2nd Line Transport, though they belonged in name to the 
administrative departments of an Army Corps. These latter were 
under the Administrative Staff of the Corps, and were called 
on to provide for all the requirements which arise with an Army 
Corps in the field. 

We have thus sought to give a general view of the way in 
which the principles which govern the organisation of an Army 
have been evolved by following the organisation for war of the 
German Army up to the campaign of 1870-71. In Chapter 11 
we shall proceed to a more detailed examination, under 
various headings, of the formation of the Army in time of war. 
But it is advisable to discuss here certain points which affect 
special formations for special purposes— some of which forma- 
tions conform to the war organisation, wliile others necessarily 
deviate from it. 

One principle must always be adhered to, and that is that 
alterations in the brigading of the troops are permissible only 
when absolutely necessary, and that the war organisation is to 
be reverted to directly the necessity for a deviation from it has 
ceased. The reason of this is evident. Every disturbance of 
the organisation however indispensable it may be exercises 
a prejudicial effect on the interior economy of the body of troops 
concerned. 

Further, it is a well-recognised principle that when troops 
have to be detached, the question to be asked is not “how 
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strong shall we make the detachment,” but, on the contrary, 
“ how weak can we make the detachment with safety ? ” This 
principle is chiefly based on the importance of keeping the 
main body as strong as possible, but it is equally in accordance 
with the principle of disturbing the normal organisation as little 
as possible. 

If circumstances render it absolutely necessary to adopt an 
exceptional arrangement and keep it up for several days-~as 
for example in the case of the formation of an advanced guard 
— it is then desirable, as has been stated above, not to alter the 
formation once settled on without urgent reason, but to retain 
it as far as possible throughout the period in question. In 
this way the advantages resulting from a strict adherence to 
the war organisation are, at any rate, obtained to a certain 
extent. Daily recurring changes in the distribution of the 
troops are prejudicial to their vital interests, to precision 
and certainty in the transmission of orders and instructions, 
and finally to the successful accomplishment of the special 
object in view. A change is only necessary when, without it, 
the desired ends could only be attained with the greatest 
difficulty or not at all, or when the complete exhaustion of 
the force renders it deshable to relieve it by fresh troops. 

A military instinct is needed to decide the varions points 
which must be considered in such circumstances, and to make 
the arrangements necessary. 

Special formations may becomo necessary in battle, on the 
line of march, or on outpost duty, or when a force has to be 
detached to accomplish a certain object, especially if the under- 
taking requires the employment of a force of the various arms of 
less than a Division. 

The war organisation would generally be departed from 
in action in forming reserves. An Army Corps cannot 
dispense with Infantry reserves, and if a separate body of troops 
is not placed at its disposal by the General Commandiug the 
Army, to act as a special reserve, it must form one itself either 
from one or both of its Divisions, 
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It may be of advantage to discuss here the question of dividing 
Army Corps into three parts. The Corps Artillery, which 
used always to form the reserve at the disposal of the General 
Commanding the Army Corps, has been abolished. The Com- 
mander of the Corps can therefore only exercise an immediate 
influence on the battle by means of the Heavy Artillery of the 
Army which may sometimes be allotted to him, or by breaking 
up one or both of his Infantry Divisions. A Division certainly 
loses much of its importance as a fighting unit by being split 
up, which must be done if the Corps Commander wishes to 
carry out some important duty with the greater part of the 
Corps and a less important duty with the remainder. In this 
respect a Corps divided into three parts has great advantages. 
But this should not be attained by adding a third Division of 
the same strength as the others to the Army Corps ; for in that 
case the length of snch an Army Corps in column of route on a 
single road would not allow of all its units being employed on 
the same day. It may here be mentioned that a change in 
the peace organisation of the Infantry {e.g., the formation of 
battalions of three companies) might make the addition of a 
third Infantry Division* possible, without increasing the total 
strength of the Army Corps to any great extent (111 companies 
instead of 100). 

When an Army Corps goes into battle with the Army of 
which it forms a part, it would rarely form a Cavalry Eeserve, 
for the Divisional Cavalry should always be left with the 
Infantry Divisions. On the other hand the Commander of the 
Army will always endeavour to use his Cavalry Divisions as 
complete units on the battlefield. An Army Corps acting 

* The advantages of a battalion of tlirec companies are evident, for apart from 
the fact that such an organisation is more suitable in war, the promotion of 
Infantry officers in peace would be more in accordance with that in the other 
arms. At the present time, of every twelve Infantry Captains only one reaches 
the rank of Regimental Commander ; in the Cavalry, on the other hand, the 
proportion is one to every five Squadron Commanders, in the Field Artillery 
it is one to every sis Battery Commanders. The Artillery of the 3rd Infantry 
Division of the Army Corps could be provided on the reduction of batteries 
to four gun?, which is to follow the introduction of the new quick-firing gun. 
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independently would generally be given a larger force of Cavalry 
than that normally assigned to its Divisions, and this Cavalry, 
after having performed the reconnoitring duties required of it, 
could be employed as a Cavalry Reserve in case of a general 
action. 

An Infantry Division going into battle as part of an Army 
Corps hardly requires an Artillery Reserve. It may therefore 
at the very outset of the battle bring the whole of its Artillery 
into action. A reserve of Infantry must almost always be 
formed. It will depend on circumstances whether the Divisional 
Cavalry would be kept in reserve at the beginning of the battle, 
at the immediate disposal of the Commander, and these 
circumstances will be affected by the information obtained by 
the Cavalry, who should remiin in constant observation, even 
during the battle. It should, however, be kept close enough 
to the fighting line to be able to seize rapidly, of its own 
initiative, any opportunities favourable to its action which may 
arise. 

An Infantry Division acting independently would, as a rule, 
have assigned to it a larger proportion than usual of Cavalry. 
It would, therefore, be in a position to form a sufficient reserve 
of this arm. As regards Artillery, however, a reserve would 
rarely be formed, except in certain circumstances when acting on 
the defensive. 

The reserve of a Cavalry Division is formed according to the 
requirements of the moment. 

Reserves formed of troops of the different arms, which are hept 
at the disposal of the G.O.G., shovld never he placed under the 
command of a single Commander, 

It is not to be expected that the various arms composing 
the reserve would all be called on to act simultaneously at the 
same spot, or that the points on which they would be 
directed in battle would be close to each other. * The command 
would thus be broken up directly the reserves were called 
upon to act. bTevertlieless, if the whole of the reserves are in 
the first instance concentrated at one point, it will be the duty 
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of the Senior Officer present to exercise, in unforeseen emergencies, 
the authority of his rank according to the regulations of the 
service, and to give decisions in the event of any differences of 
opinion arising. 

Bodies of troops which are moving near the enemy have to 
form an advanced guard (or a rear guard), and in certain circum- 
stances, -flanh guards as well. The strength and composition 
of these must vary very much, according to circumstances. 
For reconnoitring a large extent of country and ensuring the 
Army against surprise, the employment of a strong force of 
Cavalry is necessary, especially when the Army is advancing. 
When, in a retreat, it is desirable to check a pursuing enemy, 
rear guards should he reinforced with Artillery. Advanced guards 
should also be strong in Artillery when, in the case of a pursuit, 
it is desirable at once to crush the resistance of the enemy’s rear 
guard. It needs, we think, no argument to show that all the 
available Cavalry and a proportion of Field Artillery should be 
with an advanced guard in pursuit. When flank guards are 
employed for purposes of observation only, they should be 
formed of Cavalry alone ; but if they are likely to be 
seriously engaged, they must comprise Artillery and Infantry 
as well. 

On the march it is unnecessary to form a reserve. All 
the troops not detached on reconnoitring or outpost duties 
either in advance, in rear, or on the flanks, constitute the main 
hody for which no Commander need be detailed, even when the 
march takes place on a single road. The reasons for this are 
closely allied to those which, as fully explained above, make it 
undesirable to appoint special Commanders for reserves of the 
different arms. There is nothing in fact to prevent the General 
commanding a column which is moving along a single road from 
liimself regulating the march of the main body. If he has to 
be temporarily absent (as for example in going to see what is 
going on in front), he can always be represented, if necessary, 
by the next senior General present. 

Further details about marches and measures for their security 
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are given in Chap. IV, B, “ Marches in the Presence of an 
Enemy.” 

The duty of watching over the safety of the troops during 
rest, that is, after the termination of the day’s march, or in the 
case of a protracted halt, is entrusted to the outposts ; these 
are naturally formed from the advanced (or rear) guard and 
flank guards. No special distribution of the troops for this 
purpose is, therefore, usually made by the higher Com- 
manders. The advanced guard which has been already 
detailed for the march, as well as the fliank guards, which have 
been entrusted with special duties, continue without any further 
orders to see to the security of the main body against surprise, 
and to carry out their reconnoitring duties when the force is 
halted. Sometimes in the evening reinforcements of Artillery 
and Cavalry, which may have been attached during the day to 
the advanced (or rear) guard in anticipation of an engagement, 
maybe directed to rejoin the body to which they belong. Before 
giving an order to this effect, however, it may be well to con- 
sider whether a similar arrangement may not be necessary on 
the following day. For, if so, the order would in most cases 
entail on the troops in question an unnecessary march to the rear 
and then again to the front. This could only be justified by 
their thereby finding better quarters or more abundant supplies. 

When battles are prolonged to nightfall and are only inter- 
rupted by darkness, without the issue being definitely decided, 
the side which is determined to continue the struggle next morning, 
and therefore bivouacs during the night on the battlefield, must 
protect itself against surprise by some system of outposts. 

As a general rule, no special distribution of troops would take 
place on such occasions. The Commanders concerned would 
rather improvise measures for securing the repose of their troops 
according ^to the ground they occupied. On the other hand, 
when there is a conscious feeling of victory, or an inclination 
to beat a speedy retreat, it would be desirable to assemble 
whatever units still remain intact at the disposal of the General 
Commanding on the spot^ in order to employ them on the follow- 
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iRg day, either as an advanced guard in pursuit or as a rear 
guard to cover the retreat. To such troops would then be 
entrusted the duty of securing the night’s rest of the troops which 
had taken part in the day’s battle. 

As regards the formation oi ddacJiments to perform special 
duties, the general principle laid down is, that they should be as 
weak as possible. At the same time it must be remembered that 
to detach small parties of Infantry to great distances is always a 
proceeding attended with risk. 

Whenever, therefore, the duty can be performed by Cavalry, 
supported, if necessary, by Artillery, Infantry should not be 
employed. In consequence of the slowness of its movements, 
the safety of a body of Infantry compelled to retreat before 
superior forces of the enemy may easily be imperilled, and even 
when not so opposed, Infantry is often a very long time in 
rejoining the force from which it has been detached. 

In conclusion, we have only to insist on one point, viz., that 
in all cases when detachments have to be composed of troops of 
different arms (the word “ detachment ” is here used in a broad 
sense to include advanced and rear guards), the organisation 
should never be disturbed more than is absolutely necessary. 
If, for example, it were necessary to interfere with the wax 
organisation of a Division, that of the Brigades should, if 
possible, be kept intact. This principle becomes of especial 
practical importance in the formation of advanced guards, &c, ; 
it has even been proposed that they should be composed of 
battalions taken from different regiments, in order to obtain 
thereby the greatest possible freedom in the selection of 
Commanding Officers. It is usual to adduce in support of 
this plan the example of the Army of Silesia during the 
campaign of 1813-14, the regulations of which on this subject 
are admitted to be perfect models of their kind. But those who 
do so quite overlook the fact that circumstances have greatly 
changed since that time, both as regards the intrinsic value of the 
troops themselves and the training of the higher leaders. 
Various considerations at that time necessitated the union of 
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Landwelir troops to tliose of the Line, to form the miits of which 
the Army of Silesia was composed. The former, which consisted 
principally of young recruits, had neither sufficient training to 
perform advanced guard duties efficiently, nor were they in a condi- 
tion to support the great hardship and fatigue which it entails. It 
was, therefore, necessary to employ troops of the Line only. In 
order not to deprive the various Brigades of all their reliable 
troops by taking from them entire regiments for this particular 
purpose, the plan was adopted of detaching battalions only, which 
were relieved from time to time according to circumstances. 

But at the present day there is no reason whatever against 
detailing whole Brigades or Regiments (with Cavalry and Artil- 
lery) for duty as advanced guards, and, if necessary, relieving the 
whole at once. Moreover, the most important part of this 
service now falls on the Cavalry Divisions, and the Generals 
commanding these should be undoubtedly “ born leaders of 
advanced guards.” The theory of “combined” advanced 
guards (i.e., advanced guards formed of detached battalions) 
has, therefore, at the present time no real raison cVetre. 

The same principle holds good for every detachment. In very 
exceptional cases, that is to say, when excessive physical exer- 
tions are required which could only be expected from specially 
selected men and horses, it may be justifiable to depart from 
this rule in forming sfuall detachments ; for instance, instead of 
detaching an entire squadron, to send one made up of twenty or 
thirty picked horses from each squadron of a regiment. 
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OHAPTEK IL 

THE WAH ORGANISATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 

An Army is transferred from a peace to a war footing Ly tlie 
operation known as “ Mdbilisationj" This process, especially as 
regards preliminary or preparatory steps, is, by the regulations 
of the Service, kept as far as possible secret. An examination 
in detail of the preparatory work which forms part of the duty 
of the General Staff cannot consequently be given here. 
But the “ Plan of MobUisation,” to which all officers of the 
General Staff have access, and the “ Instructions for Mobilisa- 
tion ” issued to the different military commands and authorities, 
contain everything that it is desirable for them to know. Besides, 
the preparatory work, which is annually revised or drawn up 
afresh to meet the case of mobilisation being necessary in 
the course of the year, gives every facility for acquiring the most 
thorough and intimate knowledge of the subject. 

Mobilisation requires the following most important measures : — 
Staffs, departments, and units must be at once completed 
with officers, clerks, &c. Units must be immediately raised 
to war strength in men and horses ; special units that only 
exist on a war footing, such as depots, garrison troops, &c., 
must be formed; and finally, all the above must be clothed, 
armed and equipped according to their particular duties. 

Ill the first place it is necessary to know clearly in peace 
time the nature and number of the troops that are to be mobilised 
in case of war, and the equipment they are to receive according 
to the various objects for which they may be intended. The 
organisation in time of peace should therefore prepare in the 
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inosfe effectual way possible for raising tlie Army to a wai 
footing, by providing sufficiently strong peace cadres, for ensuring 
that the additional officers, clerks, men and horses required 
shall be forthcoming, and for having ready for immediate use the 
necessary arms, ammunition, clothing, equipment, supplies, 
and transport of every kind. Mobilisation can take place with- 
out a hitch, as planned and laid down, and all unnecessary 
loss of time be avoided when such matters have been thoroughly 
attended to in peace time. 

As regards the latter point, it is a matter of the greatest 
importance that the calling out of the reserves, the purchase 
or acquisition of the additional horses necessary, and the for- 
warding and issue of military matcrid stored in the various 
depots, should be prepared beforehand with the greatest care, 
advantage being taken of every a.ssistancc the civil authorities 
can afiord and of the existing communications of the country. 
The officers of the General Staff specially entrusted with the 
preparatory work of mobilisation must be constantly striving 
to attain a still higher degree of perfection in all such 
matters. 

The chief limits to the rapidity of mobilisation are the carrying 
capacity of the railway system of the country and the disturbance 
to order caused in isolated places by the unavoidable massing 
at the same time of large numbers of men called to the colours. 
Order must, however, be maintained in any circumstances. 
It is assured if, as is enjoined by the instructions issued on the 
subject by the higher military authorities, a proper division of 
labour is observed, so that as many officers and officials as possible 
may co-operate towards the common end without collision or 
friction. 

A process of mobilisation might, possibly, for instance, be 
imagined, in which the Army Corps Commands and Landwehr 
District Commands were alone concerned in the preparatory 
work, and the Divisional and Brigade Commands so far set aside 
as to be only called upon to prepare for the mobilisation of their 
Staffs. 
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Siicli a plan would be undesirable, because a number of persons 
whose co-operation is essential would be excluded from taldng 
any part in the preparatory labours by which alone the necessary 
knowledge on the subject can be practically obtained. 

The higher military authorities can at once see for themselves 
whether all preparations are duly and properly made, by examining 
and checking the '' Diaries of Mobilisation^' These are kept up 
in advance, by all units, and should show the whole process 
in detail with every step chronologically arranged in due 
sequence. 


1. The Field Army; 

A. STAFFS OF ARMIES, ARMY CORPS AND DIVISIONS. 

A mobilised Army must in the first place be commandea, 
and, as it is more or less freed from the system by which it 
is administered in peace, it must, as far as possible, be organised 
so as to be independent in the field, and able itself to satisfy its 
various wants. Communications with Germany, and relations 
with the authorities who still carry on their administrative 
functions at home, are nevertheless indispensable, so that the 
Army may be continually supplied with such things as it requires 
for its maintenance. It consequently follows that every Army, 
Army Corps or Divisional Staff must be provided with an Admini- 
strative Staff to carry on the duties of the various departments, 
besides the Staff which has to deal with operations of war. 

The various branches and departments that have to be considered 
in the formation of an Army, Army Corps or Divisional Staff are 
as follows : — 

The General Stafi. 

The Routine Stafi; {Adjutantur)^ 

The Artillery. 

The Engineers. 

The Judge- Advocate’s Department. 
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The Military Police. 

The Iiitendance. 

The ‘'Communications” including railways, telegraphs and 
post office. 

The Medical Department, 

The Chaj)lain’s Department. 

The particular organisation of each separate branch or depart- 
ment determines whether it should be represented on every Army, 
Army Corps or Divisional Staff. 

The more any department must be centralised — as for instance, 
in the case of “ Communications ” — the more necessary it is for 
the department to be represented on the higher Staffs, whereas, 
when decentralisation can be allowed to the utmost extent— as 
for instance, in the case of the Chaplain’s Department — repre- 
sentatives of the department are only found on the Divisional 
Staffs. 

The principle strictly followed throughout the German Service 
of reducing all Staffs to the smallest possible dimensions is more- 
over vindicated by restricting every Staff to what is absolutely 
necessary, and by not attaching to every Army, Army Corps 
and Divisional Staff rex^resentatives of all the various branches 
and departments according to any fixed rule. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the addition of every 
individual not absolutely required on a Staff is in itself an evil. 
In the first place, it unnecessarily weakens, the strength of the 
regiment from which an officer is taken. Again, it increases the 
difficulty of providing the Staff with quarters, which affects the 
troops that may happen to be quartered in the same place ; and 
these are quite ready enough, as it is, occasionally to look with 
a certain amount of dislike— though in most cases it is entirely 
uncalled for — on the 'persomd of the higher Staffs. Dinally, it 
should be remembered — and this is the most weighty argument 
against the proceeding— that idleness is at the root of all mischief. 
When there are too many officers on a Staff they cannot always 
find the work and occupation essential for their mental and 
physical welfare, and their superfluous energies soon make them- 
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solves felt in all sorbs of objectionable ways. Experience 
sliows that whenever a Staff is unnecessarily numerous the 
anihii ions before long take to intrigue, the litigious soon produce 
general friction, and the vain are never satisfied. These failings, 
so common to human nature, even if all present, are to a great 
extent counteracted, if those concerned have plenty of hard and 
constant work. Besides, the numbers of a Staff being few, there 
is all the greater choice in the selection of the men who are 
to fill posts on it. In forming a Staff for war the qualifica- 
tions required include not only great professional knowledge 
and acquaintance with service routine, but above all things 
character, self-denial, energy, tact and discretion. 

As regards the last-named qualification, newspaper correspon- 
dents would appear to be most undesirable hangers-on of a Staff , 
for their business requires the very reverse of discretion. But 
since it seems to be impossible, under the circumstances of modern 
war, to prevent such persons — often in themselves most estimable 
men— -from accompanying the Staff, it is all the more necessary to 
exercise the greatest care in their selection. Correspondents 
once selected should be strictly bound over, and, what is more, 
carefully watched, so that they may be unable to send off a letter 
or telegram which has not been submitted to the censorship of an 
officer of high rank. The distrust that this would seem to imply 
must not be taken as directed against the intentions of men of 
this class, hut rather against their military judgment, which 
cannot always he depended on. A letter written without the 
slightest intention of doing any harm, but which really might 
contain information of a most important nature to the enemy » 
can nowadays lie extracted from a newspaper, and by means of 
the telegraph flashed via neutral territory straight to the enemy’s 
camp in an incredibly short space of time. Gomplete and unfettered 
freedom of the Press is in fact utterly incompatible with a state 
of war. 

The same line of conduct should be pursued as regards other 
individuals who have succeeded on some pretext or other, 
but without having any official position, in obtaining permission 
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to accompany an Aimy in the field. Sucli people invariably 
try to get attached to a Stafi. The reasons for wishing to accom- 
pany the Army in the field may indeed be in themselves of a 
most patriotic and praiseworthy nature ; but the presence of 
such persons only proves a useless burden to the Army, unless, 
indeed, they have some recognised duty, such as tending the 
sick and wounded, supplying the Army with medical and other 
comforts and articles of clothing. 

Foreigners who, not being officers of an allied Army (or of 
a country whose friendship is beyond all doubt), either from 
curiosity, pretended personal interest, or for the sake of improving 
their military knowledge, put in an appearance either with the 
Staffs or troops, should be at once ordered about their business. 


1. The Stapp op the Commander-in-Ohiep in 
THE Field. 

It is to be hoped, in any future war that the united Army 
of Germany may be called upon to undertake, the Emperor will 
again be found at its head. His first assistant, as regards the 
province of warlike operations, is the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army. The latter submits to the Emperor the various 
measures it is desirable to take to meet the requirements of the 
military situation, asks for his decision, and then, by order of 
tlie Commander-in-Cliief, issues them to the Generals Com- 
manding Armies in the form of “ dispositions,” “instructions,” 
&c. The immediate assistant of the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army, and his substitute in case of absence is the 
Quartermaster -General. The precise duties of the latter have 
never been clearly defined, *and this would only be desirable in 
the extreme case of the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army and the Quartermaster-General not being on the 
best of terms. And even if this were so there would still be 
no necessity for any regulation clearly defining the functions 
of the latter.. For without it the Quartermaster-General can 
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always find a completely independenti line of action, especially 
in superintending tlie general business of the General Staff of 
the Comniander-in-Cliief’s headquarters, thus relieving the Chief 
of the General Staff of certain details — which, however, have 
to be settled by high authority — and enabling the latter to devote 
his attention more completely to the higher duties of bis post. 

In the campaign of 1870--71 the Quartermaster-General was, 
in addition, called upon to keep an eye on the “ Communica- 
tions,”* as there was then no officer filling the post of 
Inspector-General of Communications on the Headquarters 
Staff. The Intendance and Telegraphs were only generally 
represented, as regards the Forces in the Field, on the Staff 
of the Cominander-in- Chief, by the Intemlcmt-Oenerol'^ and the 
Birector-Genefal of Military Telegra'pJis.X These officers were 
dependent on the Chief of the General Staff for the informa- 
tion necessary to enable them to fulfil their respective roles, 
but were not bound by any hard-and-fast regulations. The 
judicious selection of the officers in question made the want of 
regulations on the subjects in question scarcely to be felt. Any 
defect in this respect was admitted as soon as it was discovered, 
and at once rectified. The Intendant-General of the Army in 
the Campaign of 1870-71, who had been Quartermaster- 
General of an Army in the war of 1866, and had belonged for 
many years to the General Staff, was almost daily to be found 
at the conferences of the General Staff at the King’s head- 
quarters, ready to answer any inquiry, and was kept informed 
of the plans and intentions of the Commander-in-Chief . 

The Director-General of Military Telegraphs, who had been 
an officer of the General Staff, hardly required any directions 
from the Quartermaster- General to enable him to take the 


* The Field Post 0/}ice att ached to the Staff of the Conimander-in-Ohief 
had, indeed, a practically independent position, but had nevertheless to act 
conformably to the directions of the Quarterraaster-Gent^ral. 

•f The Field Commismriat Department was under the Intendant-General. 

:i; Tlie Director-General of Jlilitary Telegraphs on the Commander-in-Chief’a 
Btall liad the immediate services of a Field Tdtgraph Detachment at hi.s disposal 
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necessary steps to secure • telegraphic communication between 
the headquarters of the Commander-in-Gliiof and those of 
Generals Commanding Armies. 

TJie Field Railway Service, on which the communications 
of the Army may he said to have mainly depended, was in charge 
of a Chief of a Section of the General Staff of the King’s head- 
quarters, and a railway official of high rank was temporarily 
attached. 

Military operations, together with supply, railways and 
t(3legraplis, were thus all managed at the Commander-in-Chief’s 
lieadquarters directly or indirectly by the General Staff, enlarged 
for the purpose. The latter had, in addition to two Adjutants, 
to carry on duties connected with the interior economy, &c., 
of the General Staff itself, three Chiefs of Sections and nine 
officers. The General Staff of the Commander-in-Chief’s head- 
(luarters was thus divided into thi’ee Sections, viz, • 

а. Operations and organisation of the German Army. 

б. Railways and other communications. 

c. Intelligence Department, information as to the organisa- 
tion of the enemy’s forces and negotiations with the 
enemy. 

Of the nine officers above referred to as belonging to these 
Sections, a considerable number were invariably absent for 
several days together on duties of a special nature, which, in the 
event (A the duty bemg of an exceptional kind, entailed the 
absence of the Chiefs of Sections themselves. In fact, owing to 
officers being detached for considerable periods at times, and 
to te!n]!orary vacancies, the General Staff of the King’s head- 
quarlers may almost be said to have been never complete at any 
single moment of the campaign. According to its establishment, 
it comprised 2 General Officers, 3 Chiefs of Sections, 2 Routine 
Staff Officers, 3 Field Officers and 6 Captains of the General 
Stall, iO topographers and draughtsmen, 3 clerks,* 4 orderlies 
59 train soldiers, and 115 horses. 

Most, of t.lio writing, when the documents concerned were in 
imiioriimt, was done by officers and higher officials. A 1-ield Officer kept the 
Oonlidriitial Jcnirnal of Operations. 
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It is improbable that in the next great war tbe General 
Staff of the Corainander-in-Chiefs headquarters will take the 
field in greater numbers than in the last. The officers 
eni|)]oy(‘d on it in the war of 1870-71 were fully equal to the 
calls made on them. But its organisation will in all probability 
be somewhat different, as according to the General Order of the 
2nd June, 1872, on “ Communications and Railways,” these 
are now placed in charge of an Inspector- General under the 
(,'hief of the General Staff of the Army. This alteration in 
organisation, which will be more closely examined further on, was 
shown to be necessary to enable all communications, especially 
railways, to be turned to the best account by a central directing 
authority.* 

The. War Minister, with certain officers and. employes of the 
War Ministry forming his Staff, closely followed the progress of 
military events as a member of the Commaiider-in-Ohief s Staff. 
As a rule he was present at the interviews of the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army, and was thus enabled, by learning 
the plans and decisions of the Coinmander-in- Chief, at once to 
give directions to the War Ministry to meet any demands required 
in his own particular province. 

A similar desire to secure the proper representation of the 
Artillery and Engineers caused the Inspectors-General of these 
arms of the service to be mobilised with their Staffs and attached 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s headquarters. Matters actually 
connected with arms and ammunition as regards the ffield Army 
were left to the Officers Commanding the Artillery of Armies 
and Army Corps. A similar course was pursued as regards the 
Officers Commanding the Engineers of Armies and Army Corps: 

The external routine staff w’-ork of the Commander-in- 
C'liief’s Staff was performed by the General and Whn§' Aiders.: 
de-Camp of His Majesty and mounted Feldjdger. The ''Military 
Cabinet continued to carry out the sameduties as in peace, though 
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these were very considerably increased by the circuinstanoes 
of war, especially as regards the promotion and appointment 
of officers. 

In view of the importance of the German Fleet at the present 
day and of the still greater importance which it will have in the 
future, the Chief of the Staff of the Navy and the Chief of the 
Naval Cabinet with their Staffs will in future be attached to the 
Headquarters Staff in order to ensure the co-operation of the Navy 
with the Army.* 

Police and discipline were questions left to the Commandant 
of the Conimander-in-Chief’s headquarters.f For such purposes 
he had, in addition to a detachment of Meld Gendarmerie, a 
Headquarter Escort of Infantry and Cavalry. The former 
mustered 250 bayonets and the latter 180 sabres. Its first duty 
was to ensure the safety of the Commander-in-Cliief and his 
Staff on the march and in quarters. The Cavalry in addition had 
to provide mounted orderlies. 

The Judge- Advocate, Medical and Qha'plain's Departments 
were not represented on the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff. 

(Seeing the great powers given to Generals Commanding 
Army Corps in matters of Military Law, there appeared, under 
the circumstances, no necessity for attaching Judge- Advocates 
to Staffs higher than those of Army Corps. The Medical Depart- 
ment was represented in a higher degree by Surgeons-General 
attached to the Staffs of Armies, but the Chaplain’s Department, 
excluding Chaplains belonging to hospitals, was only represented 
on the Staffs of Divisions by Divisional Chaplains. On the other 
hand, the Koyal Commissioner and Military Inspector of the 
Volunteer Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War, was 
often Hi the war of 1870-71 working immediately in concert with 
the Tntendant-General of the Army, and consequently present 
at the Oommander-in-Ohief’s headquarters. 

2. The Staff of an Army. 

The General Staff of an Army comprised the Chief of the 
General Staf f, the Quartermaster-General and a certain number 
* Part m, Ch. X. 

t A Second Commandant has recently been added. 
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of Field Officers, Captains and Lieutenants of the General Staff 
according to the size of the Army. It was not divided into sections, 
but the different officers dealt with all matters connected 
with warlike operations — organisation, communications, tele- 
graphs, railways, the Intelligence Department, &c., under the 
immediate direction of the Chief of the General Staff or of the 
Chief Quartermaster, as the case might be; a permanent 
distribution according to the nature or character of the work 
being, however, at the same time found advisable. 

The position held by the Chief Quartermaster as regards the 
Chief of the General Staff is not laid down by any hard-and-fast 
regulation. The former is subordinate to the latter, and his 
substitute in case of absence or sickness. The actual relations 
between the two officers mainly depend on their judicious 
selection. 

The* chief Quartermaster is the office chief in all matters 
with which the General Staff have to deal. He is thus kept 
constantly informed of everything that goes on, and is in a position 
to deal independently with all matters of minor importance. But 
he must pay particular attention to all questions affecting 
“ Communications ” in the broadest sense of the term, and 
invariably keep himself in constant communication with the 
Intendants of Armies. 

The Routine Staff comprised a number of Field Officers, 
Captains and Lieutenants depending on the strength of the 
Army, the numbers being about the same as those of the General 
Staff of the Army. The Senior Routine Staff Officer acted as. 
office chief in aU matters affecting the Routine Staff (promotions, 
appointments, recruits, remounts, general orders, reports and 
returns) thus relieving the Chief of the General Staff from a vast 
amount of minor detail. 

The Artillery of an Army was represented by a General Com- 
manding the Artillery, provided with a special Staff. He did not 
hold any actual military command, for an Army Artillery Reserve 
was never formed, nor was he ever given the general direction of 
the combined Artillery of several Army Corps in battle. Since 
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the massing of the Artillery in battle under one command will 
scarcely ever be required in the future, it will be suflicient to 
attcch an Artillery Staff officer to the Staff of the Army to deal 
with questions which concern the Artillery as a whole, e.g., the 
supply of animimition from the ammunition jrarks. The case is 
somewhat different if an Army has Siege Artillery specially 
attached to it. It may then be necessary to place all the Heavy 
Artillery under the command of a Garrison Artillery General 

Idle Engineers of an Army were represented on the Staff of 
the Commander'in-Chief by a General Commanding tile Engineers, 
provided with a special Staff. Since the duties required of them 
will not be very exacting in future, they can be replaced by an 
Engineer officer on the Staff of the Army, who should be charged 
with the provision of engineer stores. An Engineer General 
may, however, be necessary when a large body of Engineers is 
brought together to carry oiit siege works. 

Tin} Judge- AdoocatE s Department was not permanently repre- 
sented during the war of 1870-71 on the Staffs of Armies, as 
questions of military law were left to Generals Commanding 
Army Corps, Divisions and Brigades, and when it became 
necessary for any particular purpose, the services of an Army 
Cor})S Judge- Advocate could always be procured. A Judge- 
Advocate General has recently been allotted to each Army Staff. 

Militanj police duties at Army headquarters are under the 
“ (,'ommandaut,'’ wlio has also charge of the Army Staff Escort, 
There is in addition, a detachment of Field Gendarmerie avail 
.able for such duties. Tlie Commandant takes his orders directly 
from the Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

The Intendancc of an Army has a head representative in 
the Auny Intondant. His chief duties consist in seeing 
tliat maTi and horse are properly supplied with food. To 
eivable. him to do this he takes the necessary directions from 
the Chief of the General Staff, whose subordinate he is in all 
matters, which he, as a member of the Staff of the Army, has to 
see carried out. The most important of these are : making the 
best use of the resources of the country comprised in the rayon 
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of operations, in tlic interests of tlie Army, hy establishing stores, 
re'jiiisitioning su])plies of food, cloth, and leather; assessing 
and collecting war contributions in money, and taxes ; framing 
orders and instructions on the issue of supplies to Army 
Corps. The Army Intendant occupies, as chief of the In 
tendance, an independent position on the Army Staff as 
r('gards the whole system of pay and accounts, as well as in 
his relations witli the Intendant-General of the Porces in 
the Field, the Army Intendants of other Armies, the Gom- 
numications and Corps Intendants. He has at his disposal the 
nece.ssary personnel of Intendance employes and clerks, and the 
Field Commissariat Department of the Army, 

Tlie “ Cpmnmnications ” of the Army are inider an Inspector of 
Communications. He is, on the one hand, under the orders of 
his General, and on the other, under those of the Inspector- 
General of Commimications and Railways, To carry out the 
functions tliat are assigned to him, of which more will be said 
further on when dealing with the organisation of the “ Com- 
mimications of the Fc»rces in the Field,'’* he is provided with a 
special Staff. Tlie troops detailed to guard and protect the 
Ijinos of Communications are under his orders. 

The MeiJicnl and Hospital Departments are under the chief 
supervision of the Army Surgeon- General. The latter must be 
in constant commimication with the authorities m charge of 
“Communications,” with a view to the rapid evacuation from 
tlie liospitals of all sick and wounded that can be moved, so as 
to free the field hospitals and enable them to again meet the 
demands of the Army operating against the enemy. 

The Society for Aid to the Sick and 'Wounded in War was in 
the cam])aign of 1.S70--7I represented on the Staffs of the different 
.\niiies, by delegates having permanent lelations with the Army 
Intendants, the Army Surgeons- General, and the authoritie.s 
in charge of “ Communications.” 

iMiialh', there was att.ached to the Staff of every Army a 
Fi(hi PoH Of/ice, which in all matters not absolutely of a postal 
or [(!fhnical nature, wa.s under the Chief Quartermaster. 


* Part III, Ch. VIII P. 
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The Armies consist of Army Corps, Cavalry Divisions, Deserve 
Divisions, mixed Landwehr Brigades and mobile railway and 
line of communication units. Telegraph detachments, balloon 
sections, Engineer siege companies and Siege Artillery are added 
when required.* * * § 

3. The Staff of an Army Corps. 

The following branches and departments were represented on 
the Staff of an Army Corps 

The General Staff consisted of the Chief of the General 
Staff, a Eield Officer and two Captains.f The Chief of the General 
Staff is at the same time Chief of the whole Staff. As in peace 
time, not only are the officers of the General Staff and Routine 
Staff under his immediate orders, but also, so far as all office 
duties actually connected with the Army Corps are concerned, 
the Corps Judge- Advocate, the Corps Field Intendant and 
the Corps Surgeon-General (as heads of their respective depart- 
ments). The Officer Commanding the Staff Escort,J and the 
Officer Commanding the detachment of Field Gendarmerie, as well 
as the Field Postmaster (in charge of the Field Post Office), were 
also under his immediate orders. He was in direct communica- 
tion with the Officers Commanding the Artilleryg and Engineers 
of the Army Corps, who were immediately under the General’s 
orders. This arrangement has worked very satisfactorily, and, 
with the exception of a few alterations due to changes in 
organisation, it still holds good. 

There are no rules or regulations on the distribution of the 
work or duties of the General Staff. The Chief of the General 
Staff is responsible for the due performance of all business, and 
should the General be absent or otherwise prevented from 
attending to his duties, he has the power to sign himself any 
orders or instructions of a pressing nature. It is liis special 


* Part Til, Ch. II D. “ Special e.staHishinents.” 

t Three are now provided. 

t He is now under the Commandant of the Corps Headquarters. 

§ Now abolished. The Officer Commanding the Corps Ammunition Columns 
and the Officer Commanding the Train have been added. 
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duty to see to tlie proper drafting and preparation of all impor- 
tant “orders” and “instructions,” and the issue of arrange- 
ments for the marching and quartering of the troops. He has 
charge of the Intelligence Department, He should assign the 
most important duties of his office to the Field Officer of the 
General Staff, who, moreover, should always he kept sufficiently 
informed to be in a position to take over the duties of his Chief 
at any moment. The Field Officer keeps the diary and journal 
of operations of the Army Corps. The other two officers of the 
General Stafi may be allotted work at the discretion of the Chief, 
or assigned special duties with the sanction of the 'General 
commanding. 

The Routine Staff consisted of four Routine Staff Officers (two 
Captains and two Lieutenants). The Senior acted as office chief 
in all matters not immediately connected with military operations, 
thus relieving the Chief of the General Staff of a considerable 
amount of detail, without, however, actually freeing him from 
any of the responsibility attached to his post. 

As a whole, the office work of the Routine Staff is less in the 
field than in peace, and is chiefly confined to matters affecting 
officers, drafts of men and horses, and reports and returns. 
When secret or confidential orders have to be prepared, the 
Routine Staff may assist in drawing them up. They may 
also be sent as bearers of written orders of an important 
nature, which it is deemed unadvisable to entrust to mounted 
orderlies. It may be often desirable to increase their numbers 
for this duty by temporarily attaching orderly officers drawn 
from Cavalry Regiments, The most important duty Routine 
Staff Officers have to perform in the field is transmitting verbal 
orders in an engagement. These often require to be explained. 
A Routine Staff Officer must on no account take upon 
himself the responsibility of modifying an order he is given 
to deliver, but he should be in a position to give such 
information to the officer to whom he conveys the order as may 
enable the latter to decide for himself. This consequently 
necessitates the employment, as Routine Staff j of officers who are 
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ini-elligont, ol)sei‘vaiit, capable of forming an opinion, that is to 
say, in every way thoroughly trained soldiers. 

'riic Intendauce was represented by a Field Intendant, 
assisted by an Intendance official who acted as his 
su])stitiite, and a suitable 'personnel of ^clerks and assistants. 
The dillerent administrative branches comprised are the Corps 
MiUtmij Chest, the Field Commissariat Department, and the 
Field Bakery Department. The duties of these are laid down by 
.special regulations. 

The Intendant, whose duties in the field also form the 
subject oC s])ecial regulations, has the exceedingly difficult 
duty of satisfying all the material wants of the troops when 
the Army is in motion, by daily providing and forwarding the 
necessary quantitie.s of supplies. He can only be in a position 
to do this cifcctually if he. is constantly kept informed by the 
Ohief of the C4eneral Staff of the operations contemplated. He 
can then meet to the utmost of his ability the wishes of the latter 
a.s regards the disposal of his supply columns (field bakery column, 
provision columns, and transport columns). 

The Medical having at its head the Corps-Surgeon- 

Oeneral (with an Assistant Surgeon and a Staff Apothecary*), 
dealt with general medical arrangements, and the employment of 
the field liospitals.f . As a rule there would be a delegate of the 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War attached to the 
Staff of an Army Corps. 

, The Judye-AdvoeaiFs Department was represented by the Corps 
Judge- Advocate. In war he acted as the first legal adviser of 
the General Commanding, At the present time, too, only one 
Judge- Advocate is attached to the Staff of an Army Corps, and he 
deals with all questions of military jurisprudence. The Army 
Corps Commander has the power to give the Divisional courts 
j urisdivjtion over all troops under his immediate command. There 
is no appeal against or revision of sentences and confirmations in 

* Now a Senior Surgeon and Corjis Stfiff Apothecary. 

t A Uonsnlling .Surgeon witli a Senior .Siirgcou are now attached to the 
StafT of a Corps .Surgeon-General. 
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the field; generally, however, the procedure is the same as 
in, peace. Any vacancies on the local Staff may be filled by 
officers. 

The Aiiillerii was under the Officer Commanding the Field 
Artillery of the Corps. He was responsible for the efficiency of the 
batteries and ammunition columns of the Army Corps, and had 
further to see to the supply of arms and ammiinition for all arms 
comprised in the Army Corps. In a general engagement he was 
available, if the General Commanding so directed, to take com- 
mand of all the Artillery in action. 

As the Corps Artillery is now abolished and the Field Artillery 
has been organised in two Brigades and attaclied to the Infantry - 
Divisions, the Officer Commanding the aniinunitioii columns of 
the Army Corps is now charged with the arrangements for 
amimmition supply. Should it perchance be necessary to place 
the whole of the Field Artillery under one command in a battle, 
the senior of the two Field Artillery Brigade * Commanders would 
take over command of the whole. 

The two Train battalions are under the command of the Officer 
Commanding Army Service Corps, who has recently been added 
to the Army Corps Staff. 

The question here arises whether, since the ammunition and 
supply' columns will usually be following the Corps on one 
road, it would not be a more satisfactory organisation to 
place the Officers Commanding the ammunition columns and 
the Train of an Army Corps under the command of one 
General. 

The Engineers of an Army Corps are expected to maintain in 
a state of efficiency the Field Engineer companies as well as the 
materiel of the bridging trains. For purposes requiring either 
the direction or assistance of an Officer of Engineers, tliere is 
attached to the Staff of an Army Corps an Officer Commanding 
the Engineers (Coniinanding the Engineer Battalion). 

* A Herman Field Artillery Brigade consists of 2 Regiments 9 ^ 2 Brigade. 
Divisions each — in all 12 batteries — and is commanded as /a rule bv a 
Brigadier.™ (Til.) • 



/ 
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The OfEcer Commanding the Staff Escort,^ to whom is attached 
the Corjis Veterinary Surgeon, has to see to the quartering and 
security of the Army Corps Staff, has charge of orderly duties and 
has disciplinary powders over the Train drivers, &o., belonging to 
the Staff. 

The Officer Commanding the detachment of Field Gendarmerie 
has charge of all police duties in the rayon occupied by the 
Army Corps, and has to see that his gendarmerie patrols properly 
perform their duty. 

The Field Post Office of an Army Corps is in charge of a Field 
Postmaster, who, in all matters not of a purely postal character, 
has to conform to the directions of the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

4. The Staff of a Divlsion. 

The Staff of a Division is very much smaller than that of an 
Army Corps, both as regards Staff and departmental services. 

The General Staff is represented by an officer of the General 
Staff (usually a Field Officer) wdio by regulation is not given the 
high position of “ Chief of the General Staff,” as the General 
commanding the Division can and must superintend all details 
himself. The General Staff officer of a Division has in. fact less to do 
with deliberations connected with the greater operations of war, 
and should consequently be looked upon rather as one whose 
dutj'' it is more to execute than to design or plan. It is, however, 
both desirable and necessary for him to be in constant contact, 
in all matters of business, with the heads of all branches and 
departments. He cannot perhaps be given the position of 
Chief of the General >Staff as head of the whole Staff, but if he is 
thoroughly up to his work and conscientiously performs his 
duties he can, nevertheless, gain the confidence of his General to 
such ail extent as to be practically given the position of first man 
on his Stafi. Such being the case, it cannot be otherwise than 


* He is nohl imder the comwand of the Coiiimaudaiit of the (brps Hoad, 
quarters, who al^o has a Captain to take charge of the Staff l)aggage. 
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advantageous if the officer of the General Staff is the senior 
officer in military rank on the Staff, and can thus, without any 
further arrangement, at once take over the duties as head of the 
office. 

The Staff of a Division also comprises two Koutine Staff 
Officers (a Captain and a Lieutenant), and these may often find 
themselves called upon to perform duties which are more 
properly those of the General Staff. Under certain circumstances 
it may be necessary to attach orderly officers. 

A Divisional Staff has besides a Camp Commandant, a Trans- 
port Officer, and an escort. 

The departmental services of a Divisional Staff are repre- 
sented by a Field Tntendant, a Field Commissariat Department, 
a Field Post Office, a Divisional Surgeon, a Divisional Judge- 
Advocate, and two Field Divisional Chaplains. 

In a Cavalry Division there is only one Field Divisional 
Chaplain, and no Divisional Surgeon. 

B. The Army Corps and the Units Composing it. 

The, general composition of a mobilised German xirmy Corps 
has changed little since the war of 1870 - 71 . 

An Army Corps may be generally taken as comporied as 
follows : — 

Two Infantry Dhmions. Each of these consists, as a rule, 
of two Infantry Brigades (each of two regiments, three 
battalions strong), half a Cavalry Regiment (three squad- 
rons), a Field Artillery Brigade of two Field Artillery 
regiments each, of two Brigades of three field 
batteries each,* one or two field companies of Engineers 
(there being three to an Army Corps), a Divisional Bridge 
Train, and one or two Bearer Companies. 

The Rifle Battalion and Machine-gun sectiouf belonging 

* bno of the regiments has a light field howitzer Brigade Dil^ision, with a 
special light fielil howitzer animnnition colunin. 

t Maeliinc-gun sections may, i.f necessary, be attached to the Cavalry 
Divisions as well 
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to tlie Army Corps is attaclied to an Infantry Brigade. 
Slioiild there be two Rifle Battalions belonging to the Army 
Corps, one would be assigned to each Infantry Division, and 
further attached to one of the Infantry Brigades. 

h. An Engineer Battalion of three companies, one or two of which 
is attached to each Infantry Division. 

c. The Corps Telegraph Section. 

d. The Corps Bridge Train. 

e. The Ammiinitwn Columns. The.se are formed in two 

detachments, each consisting of two Infantry and four 
Artillery Ammunition Columns. They are under the 
OtBcer Commanding the Amraumtion Columns of the 
Corps. 

/. Tico {Supply) Train Battalions, each composed of three 
Supply Columns, three or four Transport Columns and 
a Remount Depot. 

g. Two Field. Bakery Columns. 

h. A Bearer Battalion oi three Bearer Companies (permanently 

attached to the Division) and twelve Field Hospitals. 

One or more battalions of Heavy Artillery are nearly always 
attached to an Army Corps. < 

It is assumed that the organisation of, and the tactical and other 
formations used by the different arms for marching and fighting 
are siifllciently well known to need no further description. But 
it is desirable to draw attention to, and give an idea of, the 
great difference that exists between the ration strength of an Army 
Corps as regards men and horses, and its fighting strength in 
bayonets, sabres and guns, for tlie strength of troops in the 
field is usually considered under the former heading. Again, 
the vehicles that accompany the troops, staffs, and departments 
in the field, greatly tend to lengthen columns on the march, 
and form of themselves a que.stion of serious importance. 

An Army Corps on a war footing at full strength in its normal 
formation of 25 battalions of Infantry and Rifles, G squadrons of 
Cavalry, and 24 batteries of Artillery, has a fighting strength of 
25,000 men, 1,000 horses and 144 guns. On. the utlier Laud, its 
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ration strength in round numbers is dl,000 men and 13,000 
horses, tliis being the total amount of rations daily required. 
Belonging to the Army Corps there are again, in addition, some 
2,200 vehicles, including guns. 

This apparently enormous number of vehicles is unavoidable 
if the troops are to be kept supplied with all they need. The 
transport with the troops and the ammunition columns enable the 
troops to be ready for battle. The telegraph carts, pontoons, 
tool carts, &c., increasei their efficiency. The Field Bakery, Supply 
and Transport Columns assure their being fed under difficulties, 
the wagons of the medical units are required for the sick and 
wounded and allow of the erection of Field Hospitals. 

The transport with the troops has been considerably increased 
since the last war. It is divided into 1st and 2nd Line 
Transport. 

The 1st Line Transport includes everything that the troops 
require in battle ; it therefore follows them immediately on the 
line of march. Its composition is given in the F.S. Eegns., 
sect. 428.* The 2nd Line Transport comprises the vehicles 
which the troops require when at rest ; it will not be included in 
the fighting portion of the columns when the troops are marching 
under service conditions and will be kept at a distance from the 
battlefield. (See F.S. Regns., sect. 428.)* The supply of 
ammunition is so regulated that for every rifle in the Infantry 
and Rifle Battalions (reckoning 800 rifles per battalion) 120 rounds 


are carried on the man, 72 m the Company ammunition wagons, 
130 in the four Infantry Ammunition Columns of the Army 
Corps ; a total of 322 rounds per rifle. 14,560 rounds are carried 
for each machine gun. For every gun of the ’96 pattern, 80 


rounds are carried on the gun and limber, 50 in the battery 
wagons and 51 in the Light Ammunition Column, 139 in the 
nine Artillery Ammunition Columns of the Army Corps, a total 
of 320 rounds. For each light field howitzer 63 rounds are 
carried on the gun and limber, 33 in the battery wagons, G7 in 

* The German Field Service Regulations have been Iranslatcd and published 
by authority, — (T r.) 
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tlio Liglit- Aminunition Column a'nd 70 rounds in tlie eiglit 
Am munition Columns of the Army Corps; altogether 223 
rounds. 

A field battery can thus fire four rounds a minute for 4-| hours 
before it need draw upon the Artillery Ammunition Columns 
of the Army Corps. 

The Corps Telegraph Detachment consists of 20 wagons, 
and has 12 instruments and 48 miles of field cable, as well as 
50 miles of light line which is not suitable for Morse instruments. 
It is divided into four sections, which can be used independently 
and will chiefly be used to maintain communication with the 
Army Headquarters, in conjunction with existing lines whenever 
possible. One section is usually sufiieient to maintain communica- 
tion within the Army Corps. A line can usually be laid at the 
rate of a mile in 33 minutes. 

The Bridge Trains of a mobilised Army Corps consist of 
two Divisional Bridge Trains and the Corps Bridge Train 
bearing the number and description of the Infantry Divisions and 
Army Corps respectively. A Divisional Bridge Train consists 
of thirteen vehicles, a Corps Bridge Train of thirty-four. 
The Corps Bridge Train, to which an Engineer Detachment 
is added, usually marches with the second section of the Supply 
and Transport Columns, but can, if required, be brought forward 
to join the advance guard. The technical equipment of the Corps 
and Divisional Bridge Train is the same ; they can all, therefore, 
be used for building the same bridge. If the Officer Commanding 
the Engineer Battalion is not piresent, the Senior Company 
Commander has to superintend the bridge construction. 

Under ordinary circumstances and with the usual arrange- 
ments, a Divisional Bridge Train can throw a bridge of 40 yards, 
and a Corps Bridge Train can, under similar conditions, throw 
a bridge of 133 yards ; thus the combined Bridge Trains of an 
Army Corps can throw a bridge of 213 yards, and for this about 
5 hours are required. If, however, the bridge is to take an 
exceptionally heavy load, such as Siege Artillery, these spans 
must be reduced by a third, or even a half. 


If a foot bridge only is required, a Divisional Bridge Train 
can span up to 74 yards. 

To cover' tlie bridging of a river, or when the bridging materiel 
available is insufficient to throw a bridge from bank to bank, 
troops may be ferried over a river by rafts put together and 
worked with the stores carried by the bridging trains. 

Two pontoons coupled to form a raft may take from 35 to 40 
Infantry soldiers in marching order, but perhaps only from 
30 to 35 if the stream be strong, the wind Mgh or the water 
rough. 

Two pontoons coupled 15 feet apart from centre to centre 
by 5 or 10 baulks, properly planked over and fitted with 
handrails, give a space of about 190 square feet available for 
Cavalry or Artillery. The raft thus formed can take from 
S to 9 horses with as many men, or a field gun with 
limber and ammunition, 4 horses and 8 men. A Divisional 
Bridge Train can furnish three such rafts, a Corps Bridge 
Train 13. 

The following numbers can be carried across in one journey, 
exclusive of the crews : — 

By the three rafts of a Divisional Bridge Train : 108 men, 
or 21 men and 21 horses, or 3 guns each with 4 horses and 
8 men. 

By the 13 rafts of a Corps Bridge Train : 650 men, or 133 
horses and 133 men, or 18 guns each with 4 horses and 
8 men. , 

When the stream is strong, flying bridges made to swing 
across the river by a hawser may be used with advantage. The 
raft would then be formed of from 5 to 13 pontoons. If 
the number of pontoons available be few, a river of compara- 
tively slight breadth (110 to ISO yards) maybe crossed by a 
raft made of four or five pontoons put together, running on a 
hawser stretched across. 

s 2 ■ 
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The entrenching tools carried are as follows : — 

Infantry and Cavalry— 

An Infantry Battalion : 400 small shovels, 20 hatchets and 
40 picks, carried by the men; and 20 large shovels, 
10 picks, 8 axes, 15 hatchets and 4 saws, carried by the 
Eegimental Transport. 

A Macliine-gun Detachment : 24 small spades, 12 picks, 
12 hatchets, 3 axes, 10 saws. 

A Cavalry Eegiment of four squadrons ; 32 small shovels and 
32 hatchets, carried on the horses ; 12 large spades, 14 
hatchets, 1 pick, 1 saw and 16 small picks on the transport. 

Artillery : 33 large shovels, 51 picks, 7 axes and 30 hatchets, 
carried on the wagons and limbers of each battery ; 
43 spades, 43 picks, 46 hatchets, 22 axes, carried with the 
Light Ammunition Column; 17 large spades, 17 picks, 
19 hatchets, 9 axes, with the Light Ammunition Column of 
a Cavalry Division. 

In a Company of Engineers : 110 large shovels, 22 hatchets, 
55 picks and 68 axes are carried by the men ; and 60 large 
shovels, 30 picks, 20 axes, 6 crowbars, 6 cross-cut saws, 
6 hand saws are carried on the entrenching tool 
wagons belonging to the company. The Engineer 
Detachment with a Cavalry Division carries 13 large 
spades, 6 picks, 3 hatchets, 8 axes on the men ; 12 axes 
and 4 saws on the wagons. 

In 3 four-horse entrenching tool wagons and one technical 
wagon of a Divisional Bridge Train 614 large shovels, 
164 picks, 15 hatchets, 93 axes and 27 saws are carried. 

Entrenching tools are carried partly by the troops and partly 
on the vehicles. 

Every vehicle of the Regimental Transport, Ammunition 
or Supply Columns is besides supplied with certain tools for 
bivouacking and similar purposes. 

An Infantry Division is thus provided with some 5,000 small 
and 1,500 large shovels, and 700 large and 500 small picks, 1,000 
hatchets in all, then, 8,000 picks and shovels for digging 
purposes, besides 1,400 other implements for cutting wood. 
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These figures include the tools carried by batteries and 
Machine-gun Sections for making gun pits and emplacements. 

The number of tools carried with an Infantry Division is about 
one for every two men. 

Only those tools with Infantry units and with the Divisional 
Bridge Train are available for entrenching work. 

The Heavy Artillery also carries entrenching tools, partly with 
the Ammunition Columns (in the case of heavy howitzers) and 
partly on the platform wagons (in the case of the 10-centimetre 
guns* and mortars) so as to be able to throw up cover. 

The Field Bakery Columns provide the troops with bread and 
biscuit when they cannot be supplied in any other way. 

Each column consists of twenty-five vehicles, and can be 
divided into two sections, each of three sub-sections. They have 
each twelve field ovens. A column when in uninterrupted work 
can bake for 23,000 men in twenty-four hours. If it has to change 
camp it can bake for 13,400. The two columns together can 
therefore supply an Army Corps with its daily requirements in 
bread. Since every move reduces the working power of a field 
bakery, they should be kept in the same place as long as possible 
and then follow by double marches with double teams, the 
personnel either riding in wagons or being sent by train. 

The six Supply and the seven Wagon Park Columns of the 
Army Corps, which are organised into two Train battalions, 
carry the reserve supplies. A Supply Column, which can be 
divided into three sections, consists of from twenty-seven to 
thirty-six supply wagons, and two to three other wagons, the 
wagons being partly four-horse and partly two-horse. The 
Wagon Park Columns are divisible into three sections, and have 
sixty forage wagons and two baggage wagons, all two-horse. 

It is evident that a proper and judicious use of the various 
means of transport available is a matter of very great importance. 
In the first place it is well, as a general rule, to avoid loading 
wagons with articles of food that, relatively to their nourishing 

* The 10-centimetre gun battalions belong for the present to the Siege 
Artillery. 
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properties, are cither bulky or easily deteriorate and consequently 
iuivc to be frequently renewed. Thus, to fill wagons with fresh 
moat or bread would, as a rule, be inadvisable for both these 
reasons. The former is generally easily procurable during active 
operations in the field, and the latter when carried in wagons for 
any length of time is generally unfit for use by the time it is 
issued to the troops, as it only keeps for nine days at most. 

Fresh bread must therefore be consumed quickly, i.e., as soon 
and as long as it is fit to eat. It must consequently be baked 
by tile troops themselves, or by the Field Bakery Columns, which 
o]-)en their bakeries as soon as possible. It is then, as in the 
case of freshly killed meat, carried in the regimental transport, on 
the provision wagons. 

The provision columns carry usually only flour or biscuit 
instead of bread, and for a similar reason salt pork and canned 
meat instead of fresh meat, together with rice, pulse, salt and 
coffee. As regards forage, oats only can be carried. 

There is next the question whether it appears advisable to 
load the different wagons each with separate articles of food or to 
load each wagon partially or entirely with the different kinds of 
provisions comprised in the daily ration. The advantages of 
the latter plan are, as regards issue to the troops, of course, at 
once apparent ; but, on the other hand, the time taken in loading 
the wagons on this system is much greater {in approximately the 
jn’oportion of 3 bo 2). This disadvantage must be accepted if 
the ideal of being able in case of need to send each unit its 
rations in single wagons detached from the columns is to be 
attained. 

A well packed two-horse supply wagon can carry rations for 
680 men, or forage for 125 horses; a transport wagon carries 
rations for 820 men or 150 horses ; a four-horse supply wagon 
for 900 men or 166 horses. Thus a Supply Column carries a day’s 
rations for 16,000 men and 1,400 horses, or for 10,500 men and 

2.600 horses, or for 3,750 men and 3,750 horses. A Wagon Park 
Column can carry rations for 22,000 men and 4,800 horses, or for 

7.600 men and 7,500 horses 
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Tlie Medical Service of an Army Corps comprises time Bearer 
Uom'panics and twdve Field Hospitals, organised as one Medical 
Battalion. 

A Bearer Company comprises 8 Surgeons, 1 Apothecary, 8 
Hospital Assistants, 8 Military Hospital Orderlies and 160 
Bearers (Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates). It is provided 
with 8 two-horse ambulance wagons, 2 two-horse hospital store 
wagons, and 2 two-horse baggage wagons, and the provision 
wagon. 

This organisation enables it to be divided into two sections 
of nearly equal strength, and it can thus be more extensively 
employed. 

Orders as regards movements of the companies, establishment 
of dressing stations, removal of the latter from one place to 
another, or as to the employment of one or both sections, are 
issued to the Officer Commanding the Company by the General 
Commanding the Division, usually with the advice and 
concurrence of the Divisional Surgeon. 

The duties of Bearer Companies on the field of battle consists 
in the first place in establishing a chief dressing station,* with 
the Surgeons and their assistants, and secondly, in searching for 
the wounded and conveying them to the dressing station, where 
their injuries can be attended to. 

The Surgeons with their assistants have, in the first 
place, to prepare the wounded for removal to the field hospitals. 
They have, therefore, after giving them the necessary rest and 
treatment, to examine their wounds, to apply such bandaging 
and dressing as is required, and to perform minor operations 
or such large operations as cannot be postponed without 
immediate danger to life. For such duties the medical personnel 

* At the heiginning of an engagement, traits establish their own dressing 
stations tvith tlieir Regimental Surgeons, assistants and combatant bearers 
with the red arm band. The latter are not included in the terms of the 
Geneva Convention. The Surgeons, &c., of such regimental dressing stations 
should be relieved of their charge as soon as possible by the chief dressing 
stations, and thus enabled to rejoin their units with their fersonnd @ia.6t. materM 
— ^F.S. Regulations, Sec. 4G7. 
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would be augmented partly by Regimental Surgeons and 
partly by Surgeons taken from Field Hospitals. The latter 
would afterwards retuin. to tkeir respective Field Hospitals in 
medical cliarge of convoys of wounded. 

The wounded who are to be received and treated in Field 
Hospitals are conveyed thither in the ambulance wagons of the 
Bearer Companies (provided these can be spared from the battle- 
field) or in hired or requisitioned wagons or carts or empty pro- 
vision wagons. 

After the wounded have been removed, and after such as are 
able to walk or bear further travelling without danger have been 
handed over to the nearest Commandant of “ Communications,” 
the Bearer Companies are no longer required on the battle 
field, and hold themselves in readiness to move of! on the 
receipt of orders, and follow their respective Divisions. 
Their duties as regards care of the wounded are, therefore, 
merely of a temporary nature. The further treatment of the 
wounded takes place in the Field Hospitals. 

A Field Hospital comprises the following medical 'personnel-. 
1 Surgeon in medical charge, 5 Surgeons, 1 Apothecary, 9 Hospital 
Assistants,- and 14 Military Hospital Orderlies. It is accom- 
panied by 3 four-horse wagons for medical stores and appliances, 
1 two-horse baggage wagon and 2 two-horse hospital store 
wagons and 1 staff wagon. A Field Hospital can accommodate 
200 sick or wounded, and can be divided into two sections. 

The employment of the Field Hospitals, or their attachment from 
time to time to Divisions, is regulated by the General Commanding 
the Army Corps. The latter, or, as the case may be, the General 
Commanding the Division, gives the necessary order for bringing 
forward or establishing Field Hospitals near the scene of an engage- 
ment. Once they are established, the sick and wounded are treated 
and cared for independently of the movements of Armies. In the 
case of a retreat in the face of the enemy, however, all the horsed 
transport, as well as all personnd and 'tnaUrid not absolutely 
required -for the immediate wants of the patients, should be 
handed over to the nearest Bearer company. 
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All the wounded who cannot be moved, and the appliances 
for their treatment, together with the necessary number of 
doctors, must remain behind under the protection of the Geneva 
Convention. 

When the Army is either stationary or advancing, the Surgeon 
in medical charge of a field hospital must da his utmost to get 
the latter ready again for active operations. He must con- 
sequently endeavour to diminish as far as possible the number of 
sick and wounded under treatment (by evacuating as many as 
are able to travel, on hospitals established further in rear) and 
enable the field hospital to be relieved of its work by replacing it 
with ‘persomid and tnuierid drawn from the authorities in charge 
of “ Communications.”* If the field hospital cannot be thus 
entirely relieved of its work, one section may at any rate be freed 
at a time. When the field hospital is relieved, the hospital 
which replaces it is a ‘‘ Permanent Military Hospital,” and is 
then under the authorities in charge of “ Communications.” 
The field hospital rejoins the Army Corps to which it belongs 
with the least possible delay. 

Heavy Artillery will be attached to Army Corps when required, 
the unit is the battalion, which is divided either into four batteries 
of heavy field howitzers, or two mortar batteries.f The employ- 
ment of the heavy howitzer battalions has already been discussed 
above. The mortars are available for special duties, such as the 
attack or defence of prepared positions. Each battery has 246 
rifles and 11,070 rounds of small arm ammunition; each ammuni- 
tion column has 45 rifles, 2,025 rounds small arm ammunition. 
The heavy howitzer batteries carry 432 shells, the mortar batteries 
165. The ammunition column detachment of a heavy field 
howitzer battalion has eight ammunition columns, that of a 
mortar battalion, four ammunition columns. Each heavy field 
howitzer ammunition column carries 510 to 612 shells, the mortar 
ammunition columns, 255 shells. A heavy field howitzer battery 
can therefore fire for 2| hours at the rate of three rounds a minute, 

* Part III, Ch. VIII B and C. ~ 

I The 10-centimetre gun batteries at present belong to the Sieae Artillery. 
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aiit'l araiminition in its two ammunition coiimms will last for 
i)} hours, or 8 hours in all. A mortar battery can fire for 2| hours 
at the rate of one round per minute, and the ammunition in its 
two ammunition columns will last for 9J hours, or for 12 hours in 
ail. 

C. The Independent Division. 

1. The Cavalry Division. 

The German Cavalry Division is ordinarily composed of 
three Brigades of two regiments, each of four Squadrons, a Horse 
Artillery Detachment of two Batteries, each of six guns, with 
their wagons, and a light ammunition column, and also of an 
Fmgineer detachment. Machine gun detachments are added when 
required. It is very desirable that in the future some vehicles 
should be added to carry wireless telegraphy equipment, so that 
this invention, which is daily being perfected, may be made 
available for the strategic reconnaissance. The light ammunition 
column with the Horse Artillery has seven small arm ammunition 
carts, which form the small arm ammunition reserve. Until the 
introduction of ammunition columns for the machine gun detach- 
ments it will be necessary to add some ammunition carts for the 
latter. 

The Engineer detachment, which is intended to carry out 
demolitions, is provided with a technical store wagon. In 
future each regiment will have, besides, two light vehicles to take 
the place of the old heavy collapsible boat wagons. These 
vehicles will carry the new Cavalry bridging apparatus, which 
enables the Cavalry Division to cross rivers in a very short tinie 
on rafts. 

It does not seem necessary to attach medical units permanently, 
because the duties of the Cavalry Divisions in front of the Armies 
do not require them to become seriously engaged, so that the 
medical officers attached to units and the ambulance wagons with 
the regimental transport should be sufficient. The Cavalry 
Divisions do not usually suffer heavy losses, except in decisive 
engagements, and the general medical equipment of the Army 
Corps is then available for their use. 
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Tlie transport, provision and forage wagons, wHcli are attaclied 
to the Staffs, Squadrons, Batteries and other units, tend 
partly to the comfort and efficiency of the troops and are used to 
carry provisions for three days and forage (oats) for one. Hay and 
straw cannot, of course, he carried, but these will usually be found 
in the. country in sufficient quantities, except in barren districts 
and at certain times of year. There are therefore only about 
120 vehicles with the Cavalry Division, exclusive of the guns 
and battery ammunition wagons. 

The experiences of the Campaign in 1870, which was fought in 
a rich country, led to efforts being made to free the Cavalry 
Divisions from every vehicle that was not essential, so as to increase 
their mobility as much as possible. In a poor country, or when 
the theatre of war has been exhausted by the huge armies which 
will be employed in future wars, the one day’s forage ration of 
the Cavalry Division will soon be used up and will only be replaced 
from the country with the very greatest difficulty. To increase 
further the radius within which the Cavalry Division is to requisi- 
tion will injure its mobility and lower its fighting efficiency. 

Horses, however, require to be well fed when in hard work, 
even more than men,* otherwise their power of work is reduced 
at an astonishing rate. It will not be possible to rely on supplies 
being brought up from the supply columns of the Army Corps, 
for it will frequently be impossible to detail the marches of 
Cavalry Division, which are usually in advance of the Armies, 
for several days ahead. For a Cavalry Division to halt to fill up 
its supplies or to fall back upon its supply columns would be 
directly to violate the principle which led to the number of its 
vehicles being reduced, viz., that it should be independent 
supply columns. It will in future be quite exceptional for the 
Cavalry Divisions to be for any length of time in the neighbour- 
hood of the Armies and their supply columns. This is ii 
conceivable just before a great battle ; but in such a case 
massing of large Armies in a small area greatly increases the 
difficulties of supply, so that the 5,000 horses of a Cavalry 
* Three days’ rations are, however, carried for the men, as has been mentioned^ 
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Division will liardly be supplied with sufficient rations from tbe 
supply columns of tbe Army Corps. 

It therefore seems absolutely essential that the German Cavalry 
Divisions should be allotted supply columns of their own in the 
organisation for war, as is done in Austria and Italy. These supply 
columns can then get their orders direct from the Cavalry Divisions 
and should be able to follow them even on bad roads. This 
necessitates the vehicles,* when loaded, being comparatively 
very light ; still the numbers must not be unduly increased. 

In order that these light vehicles should not be entirely filled 
with forage for their own draft horses, but should be able to carry 
several days’ fodder for the Cavalry Division, it is essential that 
this fodder should be compressed so as to take up the smallest 
possible space, as is done in the case of certain preserved pro- 
visions. Hay and straw must be obtained from the country as 
before. The compressed fodder which has been invented has 
not yet come up to requirements, but this problem will no doubt 
be satisfactorily solved in the near future. Of course the horses 
must be accustomed in peace time to changes from oats to com- 
pressed fodder ; this will give opportunities for testing the latter, 

2. The Augmented Infantry Division and the Reserve 
Division. 

The extent to which an Infantry Division would be reinforced 
by Cavalry and Artillery, and provided with Supply columns 
must naturally depend on the particular object for which the 
Division in question is detached, or, as is more often the case, 
formed to act independently. 

If the Division is to act independently, it should be provided 
with supply and ammmiition columns and administrative 
services to about half the extent of those of a mobilised Army 
Corps. Whether an extra force of Cavalry be desirable is a 
question that must depend on the nature of the operations the 
Division is to perform, the distance at which it is to manoeuvre 
from the main Army, and the character of the country it is 

* The vehicles at present in use are too heavy to be able to keep up with the 
Cavalry Division and to follow it on bad roads. 
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to act in. Country of a mountainous character would, for 
instancG, require a much smaller proportion of Cavalry than 
flat country. 

Again, for minor operations the Division need not he strong in 
Artillery, Engineers, or supply and ammunition columns. For 
instance, a Reserve Division detailed to hold a province of the 
enemy’s country already occupied, and to protect the lines of com- 
munication running through it, would hardly require a whole 
Artillery Regiment. In a case of the kind it would, as a rule, 
be merely a question of occupying the country with small flying 
columns of Infantry and Cavalry, entailing the splitting up into 
small bodies of these arms, but requiring little or no Artillery. 
Similarly it would be unnecessary under such circumstances to 
have a full complement of supply and ammunition columns, as, 
since the troops are immediately employed in connection with 
the “Communications,” their wants can be supplied by the 
authorities in charge of the latter. 

Reserve Divisions, detailed to invest fortified places, should be, 
as a rule, augmented by Artillery, and more especially by Cavalry. 
From the fact of their duties being of a stationary character, 
they can dispense with a large proportion of the usual supply 
columns. Ammunition columns and bearer companies, as 
well as personnel and maUriel for the establishment of hospitals, 
cannot, however, be dispensed with. If the investment becomes 
eventually a siege, the addition of special troops, that is to say. 
Engineers and Siege Artillery in proportion to the cize and 
strength of the fortress, takes place as a matter of course. 

In case of need Reserve Divisions can be combined to form 
Reserve Corps, and Reserve Corps to form Reserve Armies. 

The above, it is thought, is suflioient to show the various 
considerations that should be borne in mind when a Division 
has to be detached or formed to act independently under different 
circumstances. 

D. Special Establishments. 

Mixed Landwelir Brigades will be formed from the mobilised 
Landwehr troops, and will usually be allotted to Armies for duty 
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on tlie Line or Coiniimiiications, and to guard the frontiers and 
( 3 oast. An Army Telegraph detachment is allotted to head- 
quarters and to the Staff of each Army. It is under the Director 
of Telegraphs in the first case, and the Chief of the Greneral Staff 
of the Army in the latter case. It has sixteen vehicles, and is 
charged with maintaining communication between headquarters 
and the. line of communication, and permanent telegraph systems. 

A Balloon Detachment consists of eighteen vehicles and is as 
mobile as Field Artillery; it carries two balloons (cigar-shaped 
captive balloons) and sufficient hydrogen gas in steel tubes to 
fill two balloons. The second balloon is an auxiliary balloon. 
The preparation of aballoon takes twenty minutes, the ascent (1,950 
to 3,250 feet) two to three minutes. It takes fifteen minutes to 
haul in and prepare to move ofi: with the balloon still full. It is 
difficult to move Avith the balloon full, because trees and telegraph 
wire interfere with the cable. It takes fifteen minutes to 
empty and pack the balloon. A balloon reconnaissance is depen- 
dent on the weather : a strong wind reduces the height of ascent, 
makes observation difficult, or even stops ascent altogether. 
It is seldom possible to reconnoitre beyond a radius of about 
4 miles. Photography can be employed under favourable 
conditions. A reserve supply of gas is carried in gas columns. 
.Each detachment has a gas column, which consists of sixteen 
wagons, and carries AAith it an auxiliary balloon and gas for two 
fillings ; it fills up from the line of commmiication. 

Siege Armies, Siege Corps or Detachments Avill be formed 
to carry out the siege of fortresses, forts and fortified places. 
Heavy Artillery, Balloon Detachments, Artillery and Engineer 
Siege Trains wiU be attached to them according to requirement. 

The attack on fortresses is generally similar to a deliberate 
attack against a prepared position ; heavier Aveapons are of course 
used than in field operations in proportion to the poAver of 
resistance of the place attacked ; still, the peculiar conditions of 
the attack and defence of fortresses, e.g., the hmited space, the 
weight of metal used in the attack and defence, the constant 
proximity of the enemy, require a number of measures which are 
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only exceptionally employed in field operations, but theve is no 
essential difference between siege and fidd o'perQJtions. No liard-and- 
fast rules can be laid down for tlie attack and defence of fortresses. 
A resourceful leader will be able to achieve success by making a 
skilful use of the ground and of the enemy’s weak points, and by 
taking full advantage of the mechanical appliances at his disposal. 
A comprehensive description of the methods of attack and defence 
of fortresses is the less necessary as the Begulations^on the subject, 
though only designed for the troops concerned, are accessible to 
General Stafi officers. 

An Aitillery Siege Train consists of heavy 12-centimetre and 
long 15-centimetre guns, heavy field howitzers and 21-centimetre 
mortars ; it is manned by Garrison Artillery. 

An Engineer Siege Train contains the tools, explosives and 
otlier apparatus required by Engineer Regiments. The very 
technical character of these units prevents their being described 
in detail. 

2. The Garrison (or Home) Army. 

The Garrison Army left at home in Germany is composed of 
such formations as do not at once take the field on mobilisation. 
It would, therefore, comprise such Staffs and departments as 
would be formed to take the place of those that had proceeded on 
active service, and would also include depot troops, garrison 
tinops arid La.n(7.s#w/m lormations. 

To give in detail the various formations comprised in 
bhe above would be foreign to the object of this work. With 
the exception of certain officers of the General Staff taking the 
place at home of the Great General Staff that had proceeded 
on active service, and any others attached to Military Govern- 
ments that might be established, each comprising the districts of 
several Army Corps, there would seem to be no employment for 
officers of the General Staff. 

The special composition and manner of employment of the 
Garrison Army, and the question of its further development 
for war purposes, must depend so much on the course of events 
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in a war, and form to such, an extent the subject of measures 
taken to meet each emergency, that very little can be said 
about it beforehand. The preliminary formation of the 
Garrison Army is moreover clearly laid down and defined 
by regulation, and corresponds generally with the division 
of the Empire into Army Corps and Brigade Districts. The 
military authorities, again, would retain in the main the same 
organisation that exists in time of peace, since military 
commanders and administrative authorities would immediately 
take the place and carry on the duties of those that had proceeded 
to the seat of war.> 
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CHAPTER III.' 

OFFICE DUTIES IN THE PIELDi 

A. General Arrangements. Issue and Transmission 
OP Orders. 

Office work with Armies in fclie field must be restricted to 
what is absolutely indispensable and confined to the offices of 
the higher Staffs. 

It is quite impossible for troops who have often to bivouac 
to carry on an extensive system of office correspondence. They 
are consequently only called upon to keep accounts showing the 
expenditure of supplies either in kind or money and give receipts 
for ammunition^ draw up the field states and the returns 
showing men transferred to the reserve or sent to hospital, and 
forward reports on actions fought, together with the necessary 
enclosures (lists of killed, wounded, and other casualties, and 
account of ammunition expended). 

Orders for actual operations in the field are in the case of 
the smaller units given, as a rule, verbally. But the larger 
units which receive their orders direct from the higher Staffs are 
rarely sufficiently closely concentrated to enable such a proceed- 
ing to be practicable. In the case of a Brigade, which, perhaps, 
by making use of the accommodation afforded by a village, is 
able to draw its bivouacs close together, it may be feasible 
enough. B ut the Division must always receive orders in writing — 

•X 
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a system entailing far greater precision than that of verbal orders, 
and therefore having the advantage of greater accuracy and 
clearness. 

It need scarcely be said that on the march or during an engage- 
ment, a Divisional General gives a certain portion of his orders 
verbally, either directly himself or through certain officer.? . 
But in the case of higher commands, the troops belonging to 
which cover a larger extent of ground when engaged with the 
enemy, Generals Commanding will generally find it necessary 
to issue their orders written in a condensed form. Any mis- 
understanding that might arise in the transmission of verbal 
orders is more quickly seen and remedied on the comparatively 
small extent of ground occupied by a Division when engaged 
with the enemy than on the more extensive battlefield occupied 
by an Army Corps or Army, A large force consequently calls 
for greater care and precision in the issue of orders, and this is 
best ensured by always givhig them in writing. 

All the office work vffiich we are obliged to carry on in time 
of peace at home in connection with the annual training of 
the Army, the continual alteration and improvement in the 
various branches of military organisation, the strictest system of 
military economy and administration is unknown in time of 
war with Armies in the field. 

On the other hand, however, an entirely new class of 
office work arises in the field, and this is in connection with 
WarliliG Operations. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on its immense importance. Any 
mistakes in the preparation and transmission of orders, any 
want of clearness, any errors in their meaning, or the accident 
of their falling into the hands of the enemy, or coming to the 
knowledge of unauthorised persons, may have the most disastrous 
consequences. The fact, moreover, that in nearly every case 
all loss of time must he avoided, and that the means of con- 
veying orders are often uncertain and exposed to danger, con- 
siderably increases the difficulty. We have consequently first 
to deal with dearness anA precision in issuing orders, and next 
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witli precautions against their coMents coming to the knowledge of 
unauthorised persons. . 

As regards tlie latter questiori, tlie greatest discretion, of 
those concerned is of the highest importance. To be 
discreet/ reticent and in every way thoroughly reliable 
are naturally indispensable qualifications for officers en- 
trusted with framing and transmitting orders for warlike 
operations. 

At the headquarters of an Army, where there can be no lack of 
officers, it is not advisable, when many copies of an order or a 
set of orders have to be written, to employ persons of inferior rank 
for the purpose. With a lithographic or some such kind of 
printing press, the original can be written with prepared ink by an 
officer, the necessary number of copies struck offi, and the stone or 
plate then cleaned under his supervision. 

Orders of minor importance may, of course, be written or 
printed by clerks. 

Next there is the “ Confidential Journal of Operations,” in 
which all telegrams, despatches, reports and orders issued or 
received, and relating in any way to warlike operations, have 
to be entered. The entry of a document, whether despatched or 
received, should contain the hour and minute as well as the 
date of despatch or receipt, and also the name of the person 
bringing it, or forwarding it to some further destination. In 
the case of telegrams it is sufficient to give the number 
of the field telegraph detachment, if it be on the spot. 
The “Confidential Journal of Operations,” which supplies 
the first materials for drawing up an official account of the 
war, should be placed in charge of an officer, both on account 
of the importance of the work and also on account of the special 
secrecy which must in many cases be maintained. It remains 
with the officer in charge to decide when the documents 
received, or the copies of documents despatched, should be 
sent to the War Ministry. Until the time arrives for their 
being disposed of in this way, they are kept in portfolios tinder 
lock and key. 

T 2 . ■ 
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It may liappen, however, in spite oi every precaution, that 
some small note or document may now and then be left lying 
in the office, the contents of which might, if in the hands of the 
wrong persons, be of use in enabling the latter to form certain 
lonclusions. For this reason, as well as to ensure the security 
}f documents under lock and key, sentries or orderlies, 
'urnished by the Staff Escort, should be placed over the office 
mtrances* to stop all unauthorised persons from entering, and, 
f necessary, refer them to the officer on duty.f The latter is 
m duty for twelve hours at a time, and is relieved at about 
) o’clock in the morning and evening. He must, while on duty, 
lever leave the office or its precincts; he opens all letters and 
locuments received in the night, and uses his own discretion as to 
whether the case is sufficiently important for him to awake the 
Chief of the Section to which it refers, or, as the case may be, 
fche Chief of the Staff himself. If he should have any doubt in 
ohe matter, he should not hesitate to cause the officer in question 
10 be called up, and he can then act as the latter may direct. 

All possibility of delay as regards the action to be taken on 
In-coming matter being thus avoided, it is necessary to take 
measures to ensure that all out-going matter shall be quickly 
ind safely forwarded. 

The actual office work entailed by the fre'pamtion of orders is 
perhaps what offers the least difficulty, for by judiciously select- 
ing the quarters assigned to the various members of the Staff, 
appointing fixed meal hours for all, and assembling all the officers 
several times during the day at times when experience shows that 
orders from above or reports from below are usually received, 
there is little fear of any difficulty arising from the Staff finding 
itself shorthanded. Finally, the General Commanding the 
Army, or, as the case may be. Army Corps, and his Chief of the 

* It is very desirable that the oiEce should have one entrance only. 

t Men, belonging to every variety of unit, -vvlid have become separated 
i)y accident or otherwise from their comrades, are constantly reporting 
themselves at the offices of the various Staffs, with a view to rejoining. Tlie 
jfficor on duty should consequently be prepared with sufficient information to 
furnish them with the directions they seek. 
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General Staff, should never he Both absent from headquarters at 
the same time, so that somebody may always be present who is accu- 
rately informed of the actual state of affairs and plans contemplated- 

There is far more difficulty in forwarding orders and reports 
to their proper destination. When the distance is great, it has 
to be done either by telegraph, railway or relays of mounted 
men. If the distance be small, the safest plan is to send several 
copies by different individuals, such as orderly officers, orderlies, 
01 Feldjdger. The latter being specially trained in carrying 
despatches, and organised for that purpose, may also be used in 
cases where the distance is very considerable. 

As a rule the Field Post Office should only be resorted to for 
correspondence of minor importance, and requiring no immediate 
despatch. 

The telegraph is a rapid and sure means of communication as 
long as the line is not interrupted, but this may happen either 
by the act of the enemy, or in consequence of accidents or 
meteorological disturbances. Any interruption, however, is at 
once known by the telegraphist, and some other way of com- 
munication can then and there be substituted. To guard against 
the possibility of a message being intercepted and falling into 
the hands of the enemy, telegrams may be sent in cypher, in 
addition to precautions being taken to ensure the safety of the 
line. This plan may, of course, also be followed when it is 
desirable that any communications should be kept secret, or 
when there is a risk of the message carried by orderlies 
independently of the telegraph, faUing into the hands of the 
enemy. In any case an answer by telegraph should invariably 
be asked for at the conclusion of the message, stating whether 
it has been correctly received. Cyphering and decyphering a 
telegram invariably occupies, however, a certain amount of 
time. Finally, any mistakes that may occur in telegraphing 
a message may be rectified by the receiver being asked to repeat 
the telegram to the sender. Which, if any, of these measures of 
precaution should be taken, must always depend on circumstances . 

Messages sent by telephone are liable to be overheard, and care is 
necessary to avoid misunderstandings. 
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All the liiglier Staffs should nowadays be provided with 
motor cars. They mean a great economy of time and strength, 
for they will generally obviate the necessity for long rides. For 
further details as to motor cars, see Section C of this chapter. 

In cases when a despatch of alengthy nature, such as “ detailed 
instructions,” has to be sent, the telegraphing of which would 
monopolise the use of the line for a long time, a messenger may 
be despatched by railway. This plan may also be resorted to 
when the telegraph line alongside the railway in question is out 
of order. It may sometimes even be expedient, in cases where 
traffic on a line has not been completely estabhshed, or has been 
temporarily stopped, to try to forward an important despatch 
requiring immediate delivery in charge of an officer on an engine. 

In the absence of telegraphic or railway communication, the 
system of mounted relays has to be resorted to. The instructions 
for their establishment and disposal are contained in the F.S. 
Regns., sects. 99 to 105. 

When the distance is small and no chain of mounted relays 
has been regularly established, despatches must be sent by 
special mounted messengers. The importance of the contents 
of the despatch or order, the difficulty likely to be experienced 
in finding the best and shortest way, the chance of falling in 
with the enemy, and the actual distance to be traversed, are 
questions that have to be taken into consideration in deciding 
whether mounted Staff orderlies, single officers, or Fddjdger 
should be sent; or again, whether these should be escorted by 
orderlies or even by more or less numerous detachments of 
Cavalry. It may be well, indeed, to send the despatch or order 
ill duplicate or even triplicate, this extra precantiofi naturally 
depending on the importance of the contents and degree of risk. 
Similarly, it is desirable, if there be any danger of the despatch 
falling into the hands of the enemy, to send the communica- 
tion in cypher,* : ; 

* It is not proposed to deal in this work with the various expedients and 
artifices that may be resorted to by the garrison of a besieged or blockaded 
fortress to communicato with the exterior, or vice versa, by the friends of the 
garrison to communicate from the exterior with the besieged. 
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As a rule it is unnecessary to have horses always kept ready 
saddled and bridled at the different Staffs. A certain number of 
orderlies always ready in attendance generally meets the case, for 
the time taken in drawing up and preparing a despatch or order 
lasts, as a rule, much longer than that taken in putting the 
saddle and bridle on a horse. The orderlies told off in attendance 
can consequently be warned in time to be ready to mount when 
their services are required. Cyclists may also be used. 

It may perhaps be mentioned here that in the campaign 
of 1870-71 the Fddjagsr were often, in an entire or partial 
absence of railway communication, of invaluable service in 
carrying despatches for long distances under the greatest diffi- 
culties. By their courage and judgment they often succeeded 
in reaching their destination through the enemy’s country, 
unprotected by any escort, using post-carriages with relays of 
requisitioned horses. 

The above may be taken as a brief description of the way in 
which the more important duties in the office work of a Head- 
quarters (Staff are carried on, but it is neither possible, nor is it 
indeed necessary, strictly to carry out the same system in 
detail on a small scale — on a Divisional Staff, for instance. 
Cavalry Divisions, having unlimited means as regards mounted 
orderlies and the transmission of messages, form of course an 
exception, but in the case of Divisions or even Army Corps form- 
ing part of Armies, the comparatively small extent of ground 
covered by each considerably limits the work entailed in the safe 
and rapid transmission of orders and reports. The measures taken 
to ensure this must in each case be modified to suit circumstances. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that as sufficient informa- 
tion for drawing up orders for the following day’s operations is 
very often not received till late in the afternoon, the issuing 
of orders cannot take place, even to the highest commands, 
till somewhat late in the evening. This means that the 
lower Staffs and commands must be kept busy until late at 
night. To avoid the serious inconveniences that such work, is 
continued for any length of time, would cause the officers 
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concerned, it is very desirable in forwarding orders from, tbe 
lieadquarters of an Army Corps or Division, to arrange matters 
so tliat, if possible, . tbey may reach the various Com- 
manding Officers concerned early on the following morning, and 
not disturb their night’s rest. 


B. ObdersJ 

To secure the initiative must be the first object in the 
mind of a Commander, when he is considering the general 
situation and the solution of problems involved in it. It is 
rarely possible in war to count upon information to hand giving a 
clear picture of the situation and of the enemy’s plans. 

A Commander must be able to divine the intentions of the 
enemy from the most incomplete reports and to fill in by 
his own judgment what is missing. Complete information will 
usually only be obtained by means of a battle. It shows a 
want of decision for a leader to wait for further information 
in order to be quite sure, and thereby to let time and opportunity 
for meeting the enemy and gaining freedom of action for himself 
slip by. In war almost everything is uncertain, and since this 
uncertainty usually affects both sides, the leader who dares 
something gains the inestimable moral advantage of decision 
of purpose. Sometimes the desire to adopt the best possible 
measures causes decision to be delayed and leads to pedantry. 
It is necessary to act quickly and to the purpose. Prompt 
decision and a rapid disposal of the force available will frequently 
more than compensate for any inferiority in numbers, and pave 
the way for the defeat of an enemy who is inactive though 
superior in numbers. 

In aiming at rapidity the decision must not, however, be over- 
hastily formed or influenced by an under-estimate of the enemy’s 
strength. The enemy must be'given credit for taking the best 
measures to thwart the intentions of its opponent. But the 
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quicker action follows upon decision, tke less time will tKe enemy 
have to meet it. A knowledge of the personality of an opposing 
Commander may have an important influence on the decisions 
arrived at. 

The difficulty of command increases with the size of Armies. 
While a small, closely concentrated body of troops can carry out 
an order in exact accordance with the Commander’s intentions, 
loss of time is involved in transmitting orders to very large 
commands, and the intentions of the Commanderdn-Chief can 
only be carried out with the co-operation of a large number of 
subordinate Commanders acting independently; the more the 
latter act in accordance with the intentions of the Commander-in- 
Chief the more certain and the greater will be the success attained. 

The decisions of the Commander-in-Chief are conveyed to the 
troops in a form which appears in the simple word of command 
and in every intermediate step up to detailed instructions for 
carrying them out. It is not possible to arrange for a model 
form which will suit all cases, since the composition of orders 
is a work requiring knowledge and trained military judgment. 
The example giving the various headings, and their proper 
places in an order, in F.S. Eegns., sect. 53, is only to 
be considered as a guide showing how orders may be simplified, 
so as to be more easily understood by the recipient. Changes 
in orders after they are issued usually cause the troops increased 
fatigue and weakens their confidence in their Commanders. 
Such changes are usually caused by orders being prematurely 
issued, or going into too great detail and therefore being later 
found unsuitable. Although the Commander must always 
therefore avoid anticipatory orders, yet he must, of course, make 
his plans in anticipation of events without publishing them in 
his orders. 

For the above reasons absolute precision in orders is not always 
possible. Still, in no circumstances should a Commander issue 
a vague order from fear of responsibility, for subordinates have 
the right to know as much as possible of the intentions of their 
superior, so as to bo able to act in accordance therewith. In 
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view of the importance of what is at stake, the composition of 
orders is far more important in war than in peace, and the ejffiect 
of every word upon the recipient should he weighed. It is usually 
best for the writer to imagine himself in the recipient’s place. 

But the most carefully thought-out measures may come to grief 
if events happen wliich could not have been reckoned on, e.g., 
apparently incomprehensible mo\’ements of the enemy (the reason 
for which it is impossible to fathom), misunderstandings by 
subordiiiates, late arrival of troops owing to unforeseen diffi- 
culties in the transmission of orders, bad weather,* or rail- 
way accidents. . In such circumstances it is necessary to 
decide whether to persist in the decision which appeared correct 
at the time, or to recognise the changed circumstances and issue 
other orders. It is difficult to decide what is the boundary 
between determined execution of the plan decided upon and 
obstinate adherence to an idea which has not kept pace with 
the march of events. It requires a great General to hit upon the 
right line; this is an art which is innate in a great leader and is 
not easily acquired. 

March orders are those which occur most frequently during 
the course of warlike operations. {See F.S. Regns., sect. 
306, last sentence.) They should not invariably be drawn 
up on the supposition that the enemy is to be met with, but 
the possibility of such an event must, nevertheless, never be 
lost sight of, for experience in past wars has shown that battles 
arc generally the result of unexpected encounters with the enemy. 

March orders wiU usually be limited to what is necessary to 
inform the troops as to the intention and objective of the march, 
the composition of the columns, the time of starting and the 
measures for security. Further details -wiU be kept back 
to await such information as may be obtained during the 
march, and aU possible causes of interruption will be carefully 
considered beforehand. 

If the possibility of falling in with the enemy is out of the 
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question, marcli orders merely mean, so far as tlie troops 
themselves are concerned, arrangements for the movement from 
one place (or rayon of quarters) to another. They would then 
he drawn up mainly with a view to ensure the necessary move- 
ments taking place without any crossing of strong columns on 
the line of march. 

The Field Service Eegulations do not recognise so-called 
“ Battle Orders.” The orders which lead up to a battle usually 
appear, as has been mentioned already, in the form of “March 
Orders,” i.e., the troops are in the first instance set in motion in 
the direction in which the enemy is supposed to be. If there 
liave been opportunities of reconnoitring the enemy, or if the 
situation and early information allow of clear deductions as to the 
enemy’s probable intentions being drawn, movements may be 
ordered in advance which will prepare for and lead up to the 
battle in the way desired. This wiU, as a rule, only happen 
when the rival forces have been face to face for some time, or when 
a defensive position has been occupied which the enemy will 
probably attack. 

In issuing Orders for Battle, even when the object in view is 
well Icnown, no attempt should be made, in giving instructions, 
to go beyond what in all probability, judging from the circmn- 
stances of the case, can be carried out. Everything beyond this 
must be reserved for orders to be issued during the impending 
battle. It is absurd to attempt to give instructions in detail to 
meet the various and possible contingencies that might occur. 
Experience in past wars shows that when this has been attempted 
some unforeseen event has usually occurred which has taken the 
subordinate leaders, tied down by other instructions, by surprise 
and interfered with their initiative. Orders which go into too 
great detail, trench unnecessarily upon the provinces of the 
subordinate Commanders, deprive them of the responsibility of 
forming their own conclusions, and may easily get them into the 
habit of waiting for orders. But in battle the initiative of Com- 
manders of all ranks within the limits determined on must always 
achieve the greatest results. This is essentially the principle 
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upon whicli the German system of military training is based, 
and it must be carefully kept in view in framing orders for 
battle. 

The chief duty of an officer of the General StaS, in the prepara- 
tion of orders, consists in arranging for his General in a convenient 
form the facts necessary for an appreciation of the situation. He 
must compare the information sent in from higher authority, or 
from neighbouring commands, with the reports from his own 
reconnoitring troops and from his spies. He must complete 
them and put the result upon the map whenever possible. The 
picture so obtained can, however, rarely pretend to be complete 
or reliable. For even when the information received is very full, 
there remains the serious difficulty of extracting the truth from 
the large number of reports received, many of them contradictory. 
The more or less inherent probability of individual reports, 
which are often very varied in character, must be estimated in 
accordance mth the general situation. Besides this, the charac- 
teristics of those who furnish the reports, the proved reliability 
of any particular body of troops, and perhaps, too, occasionally 
some information which has been received several days before 
and was then considered incorrect, have to be taken into account. 
The correct appreciation of information is therefore usually the 
result of experience, though many men show at once that they 
have a gift for this kind of work. The labour is much increased 
when a large number of reports come in at once at a critical 
juncture. 

When the Commander has come to a conclusion, based upon the 
work of his General Staff officers, it is necessary to reduce it to the 
form of an order as quicldy as possible; if the General Staff 
officer knows his work he will be able to relieve his superior of 
the petty work of composing the order. 

During a battle the General Staff officer should remain with Ms 
General, in order to be able to assist him in the work of issuing 
orders. He should only leave his superior in exceptional circum- 
stances, and with the latter’s express consent. It is often one of 
the essential duties of a Staff officer to make judicious proposals 
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for action, without in any way attempting to interfere with the 
command ®f the troops in battle. The loyal relations between 
the Commander and his first assistant on his Staff will naturally 
cause the former to pay attention to, and to further, the views of 
the latter. This -will be most apparent in the case of the Staffs of 
Armies and of Army Corps, where the high position and ripe 
experience of the Chief of the General Staff carry weight. 

Other duties of a General Staff officer in battle are to collect 
and put together the verbal and written reports as they arrive, 
to reduce the former briefly to writing, and always to mark all 
reports with the time of receipt (on the larger Staffs an officer is 
specially charged with this duty), to compose, punctuate and 
despatch the reports intended for higher authorities if a reporting 
officer is not specially attached to the Staff for this purpose ; to 
keep a watchful eye on the requirements of troops as they arise 
in the course of battle, e.g., the estabhshment of the chief dressing 
stations, the supply of ammunition, the despatch of wounded 
and prisoners, the bringing up of supplies. For these services the 
Departmental officers attached to the Staff require carefully 
thought-out suggestions and the necessary information as to the 
situation ; the troops too have to be kept informed. 

If a General Staff officer is sent on a special mission, it will 
usually consist of one of the following duties : Reconnoitring 
the enemy and the country in his vicinity. Examining and 
reporting on fighting which is going on beyond the General’s 
■ power of observation, and on the position of his own and of neigh- 
bouring forces. Conveying important orders, which may require 
to be modified by him in accordance with circumstances to carry 
out his General’s intentions. (The Commander who receives such 
orders must be informed of the circumstances which affect them. 
A General Staff officer should usually speak with great caution to 
subordinate Commanders and to the troops, and should never 
spread depressing information.) Guiding various detachments 
and indicating to their various Commanders the best roads and 
directions to be taken. 

If the enemy is to be attacked, a rapid reconnaissance of 
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his position and of the ground that has to be crossed is one of 
the first essentials. Next comes the duty of seeking for 
and selecting good positions for artillery, the question of making 
detachinents that might appear desirable, and finally explaining 
matters to officers holding minor commands charged with any 
special mission. In most cases the General would rarely have 
time to do more than merely assign the latter. The question 
of bringing forward at the right moment troops temporarily 
held in reserve, as well as even some of the supply and ammunition 
columns, must also be constantly borne in mind as the action 
progresses. Finally, there is the examination of wounded or 
unwoiinded prisoners taken in the course of the fight on matters 
on which they are likely to be able to give information. 

When acting on the defensive a sharp look-out must be kept 
for the enemy’s advance, and especially for the deployment of 
force in a clearly indicated direction of attack. The flank 
which the enemy appears to be threatening must be very closely 
watched. With this is connected the question of taking proper 
counter measures for defence— a matter essentially depending on 
a constant and intimate acquaintance with the disposition of 
one’s own troops. Of these as many as possible, in addition to 
those regularly detailed as reserves, should, when on the defensive, 
be kept as much as possible available for use in any direction. 
Troops, the fighting strength of which has been exhausted to the 
utmost, can thus be all the sooner relieved from the fighting line 
and withdrawn to positions of greater security. The latter then* 
become points on which stragglers may be assembled. The 
right moment for bringing forward and utilising reserves, and 
above all things, the right opportunity for either a partial or 
general offensive movement, must always be watched for. 

In consequence of the experience of peace manoeuvres, views 
are often expressed on the question of breaking off an engagement 
which are not in accordance with the facts of war. With the 
armament and tactics of the present day, battles can only be 
broken off in their early stages when the ground is exceptionally 
favourable, and even then the results are often very similar to 
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dliose of defeat. Tlie time for deciding whether to oppose the 
enemy or to avoid a decisive engagement is very short, and the 
necessary orders will often not be issued in time to allow of the 
troops beng set in motion in accordance with the Commander’s 
wishes. It is therefore very important to be informed as early 
and as accurately as possible as to the enemy’s strength. But 
experience shows that this knowledge is usually first obtained 
in war in the course of a battle, frequently indeed after the battle 
is over. A Commander will therefore rarely be convinced of the 
necessity of retiring till a large part of his force has become 
engaged, and thereby involved with the enemy. 

The most useful arm for the purpose of brealdng off an engagement ji 

is therefore Artillery. If it has been possible to withdraw the |! 

guns under cover of the ground, and to take up fresh positions in j; 

rear, the first Infantry to be withdrawn can be effectually sup- i' 

ported. But in any event a considerable part of the Infantry 
must be sacrificed, for they may either have to cover the with- 
drawal of the main body by making an obstinate stand, or may 
have received the order to withdraw so late that they are obliged 
to hold on to the last against the advancing enemy. 

Now since, as has already been mentioned, the exact strength 
of the enemy will frequently not be discovered through the ; 

ordinary measures of reconnaissance, cases may arise in which 
a Commander may order a reconnaissance in force. But it is 
necessary to be absolutely clear on the point that such actions can 
very rarely be broken off at the desired moment. A reconnaissance 
in force should only be resorted to as an introduction to decisive 
engagements, so that the troops pushed forward may be supported 
at the right moment by the main body. 

lichen the action is over, the General Staff officer has first to 
see to the fighting efficiency of the troops, and: consequently 
the first thing to be done is to re-form , them' in their units, 
which become always unavoidably mixed up in battle. 

This not only re-establishes order in general, but the operation 
of bringing forward supplies and ammunition and transport 
is much facilitated. Otherwise the transport is kept moving 
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to-and-fro, and tliis not only prevents tlie troops receiving 
their supplies until a late hour, hut by crowding and 
blocking the roads interferes with other traffic, and prevents 
for instance the wounded being properly conveyed to the 
rear. 

The value of a pursuit is in theory an undisputed fact; but 
in reality it requires energy of no ordinary kind to take one up 
and carry it on vigorously. The victor is in most cases just as 
exhausted after an action as the vanquished. The harder the 
fighting has been, the greater will be the satisfaction with which 
one side sees the other give way. Again, there is a natural 
hesitation to risk the prize that has been won at such sacrifices 
by prematurely committing the only troops that still remain 
intact to a pursuit with the chance of their suddenly coming 
upon fresh reserves of the enemy. A General is only in a position 
to see the state of his own troops, which, of course, must leave 
much to be desired, and he cannot, for the time, fully realise 
the far worse condition in which the fighting has naturally 
left his opponents. There is, besides, the natural tendency 
coupled with a feeling of thankfulness, to pay immediate attention 
to the exhaustion of one’s own troops, who have in most cases 
already gone through far more than a hard day’s work. All this 
is human and has its weak side. 

The less, then, the officer of the General Staff has actually to 
do with the fighting, the more may he be expected to keep him- 
self free from the depressing effects that even a victorious action 
produces. He should think of adding to, rather than rejoicing 
over, the success that has been obtained. But to add to a victory 
the enemy must be pursued with every available man and horse 
till utter exhaustion brings everything to a standstill. What the 
pursuer leaves in rear he afterwards recovers, but in the case of 
the pursued, it falls into the hands of the victor. 

The General Staff officer must consequently have recourse to 
those troops that are best fitted and most ready to take 
up the pursuit. These would, when practicable, be those in 
advance, who can move most rapidly. The defeat of an 
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enemy is immediately followed up on tlie field of battle by 
Cavalry and the long range fire of Artillery. Pursuit beyond 
this must, as a rule, be left to Cavalry provided with Horse 
Artillery. If the fighting only ceases as darkness comes on, 
Infantry would have to lead the pursuit, as Cavalry is too much 
exposed to serious accidents in the dark. But Cavalry should 
closely follow the Infantry, to be well up and ready to act on 
their own account on the first streak of dawn. The more Cavalry 
is able to effect on the morning and day following the victory, 
the better. But for this arm to be successful when opposed by 
a rear guard of the enemy composed of all arms, it must he 
favoured hy certain topographical advantages which cannot he 
always reckoned on. Infantry and Field Artillery must con- 
sequently follow closely to afford support to the Cavalry when 
difficult positions are met with. 

The greatest dash and enterprise in the pursuit must, however, 
be accompanied with a certain amount of caution, especially 
with a view to prevent the leading troops from being surprised or 
falling into ambuscades. This requires a numerous and efficient 
Cavalry. If the enemy be superior in this arm, pursuit would 
soon he checked through our inferior means of reconnoitring 
and scouting, and consequent ignorance as to the right direction 
to be followed. 

An advanced guard, composed as the urgency of the case 
might best permit, must be closely followed by columns of 
troops in their proper order, both to support, and when a suitable 
opportunity is offered, to relieve it. 

If it has been clearly ascertained in the course of the first 
day’s pursuit that the enemy is retiring in great disorder, night 
attacks are advisable. These have a most demoralising effect. 
But to attempt such a course in the face of an enemy whoso 
order is still unshaken is the more unjustifiable, as the ease with 
wliicli night attacks arc repelled only tends to raise the enemy’s 
self-confidence. 

In addition to a direct pursuit, the advance of another column 
in a iDafallcl direction wohld often have a most desirable effect, 
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iiiasmuoli as it would constantly threaten the enemy’s rear guard 
in flank, and force it to hastily retire. And if by any chance 
such a manoeuvre could be hastened by using the railway, the 
enemy might be anticipated at important strategical points, and 
if not out ofi and destroyed, at any rate pushed oS his original 
line of retreat. 

Ill every engagement the possibility of being worsted and 
having to retire must never be ignored. The direction of such 
a retrograde movement is a strategical question. How a retreat 
in such a direction may be ensured is a tactical one. 

The question has often been raised whether it is well in 
framing orders for a battle or engagement to take any measures 
for retreat in case of a reverse. Opinions have been always 
decidedly against such a step, from what might be termed, 
for want of a better expression, moral military considerations, 
and such considerations should by no means be ignored. There 
is again the question whether, when we make up our mind 
to accept a decisive battle, it is either necessary or desir- 
able to give directions as regards a possible retreat. This must 
certainly be answered in the negative. 

A retreat can only be determined on when all hope of being 
able to continue the struggle is at an end. But it would be 
always a very doubtful matter whether there would then still 
remain the possibility of retiring in the most desirable direction, 
for it must be taken for granted that in the majority of cases 
such a line of retreat would not have escaped the observation, of 
the victorious enemy, and the side that is giving way would 
probably be pressed off the field of battle in, perhaps, the least 
desirable direction. Any order given at the outset of the action 
and defining the line of retreat to be taken in case of a 
reverse would then be of no real use. If the enemy does 
not press in pursuit, each body of troops would naturally 
retire, as a rule, in the direction whence it advanced. Besides, 
the subordinate leaders kpowing, as they would know, the general 
positions of their baggage and" supply columns would at once see for 
themSelVes in whi’ch dire'ctioin it 'was -mo'sft desirable to retire, so 
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as to preserve (or as the case might be, regain) their communi- 
cations. 

But though directions as regards the line of retreat, are to be 
avoided in orders for battle, it is nevertheless the duty of those 
in command carefully to consider every circumstance bearing on 
tlie point, and to be prepared to issue promptly the necessary 
instructions on the spot in case of failure. These considerations 
may be expressed in secret instructions issued to immediate 
subordinates. 

The most important point is the existence of a good rear 
guard position close at hand, and a country behind this with 
numerous roads and points where the beaten forces may 
be conveniently assembled. 

The steps that may be necessary with a view to recomioitring 
the country before retiring', should at the latest be taken 
when there is the slightest appearance of the tide of war turning 
against us. One of the most necessary precautions is a careful 
reconnaissance of the roads to be followed, taking steps to have 
them clearly indicated to the retiring columns by night. Other- 
wise the most disastrous mistakes may be made. The supply and 
ammunition columns and baggage should at once be q[uickly 
moved to the rear, so as to leave the roads clear for the movement 
of the retiring troops. Only what is absolutely necessary for 
replenishing ammunition and issuing supplies should be tem- 
porarily withheld, and for the time posted at suitable points, i.c., 
where they would be afforded some natural protection. 

The General Staff must lose no time in the matter of estab- 
lishing as soon as possible proper order in the various columns 
of route. It can, however, hardly, he expected that the proper 
order of the troops in column will be maintained for the first 
few hours. We must consequently, under certain circum- 
stances, be satisfied if we manage to get the different battalions, 
squadrons and batteries into column of route, regardless of their 
proper order, provided they are complete and orderly in them- 
selves. The first consideration, and one to which others must 
be made subservient, is to get a start of the enemy with 
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oLir main forces. If we succeed in doing this, the order 
of the various units can all the sooner he re-established in the 
next day’s march. 

Troops, the fighting strength of which has been least impaired, 
or which are most reliable, should be chosen for the rear guard. 
They should, as circumstances may require, be reinforced by 
CJavalry and Artillery. 

The General Staff must never relax its efforts in assigning to 
the troops the best roads and lines of retreat, procuring them 
good supplies (a matter which may often decide the fate of an 
engagement), and finding them comfortable quarters. 

A successful encounter will, however, better than all this, 
tend to raise the spirits and re-establish the shaken moral of 
troops that have been worsted. The General Staff should con- 
stantly endeavour to bring about such an issue, especially by 
seeking a favourable opportunity for suddenly falling on the 
heads of the pursuing columns. 

It finally remains to be seen -what instructions should be 
included in Orders as regards baggage and supply 
columns. It is desirable, in the first place, that the sub- 
ordinate leaders should be informed in orders of the general 
positions occupied by these formations. It is very necessary 
besides that they should be furnished with precise information 
as regards the whereabouts of those particular units (such as, 
for instance, ammunition columns and field hospitals) which are 
to supply the immediate requirements of the troops they com- 
mand during the coming engagement. The Officers Commanding 
supply and ammunition columns receive special instructions as 
to their own duties, with general information on the other 
measures taken. 

As a rule orders received from a higher authority are not 
transmitted literally to those below with additional instructions 
or observations. Each General in command inserts in his 
orders anything that has been communioated to him by his 
superiors which it may appear to him desirable that his 
subordinate leaders should know. 
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On tlie Army Corps, Divisional or Brigade Orders being framed, 
all officers belonging to tbe Stafi, as well as tlie orderly officers 
temporarily attacbed, should be accurately informed of their 
contents. They can only thus be expected to carry out without 
fail any special mission with which they may be entrusted 
whilst such orders are being carried into efiect, or to transmit 
instructions and give satisfactory answers to the questions on 
them that are sometimes asked by subordinate leaders. 

Similarly, the Intendant and Surgeon-General of the Staff 
should be furnished with the general contents of the orders. 
They are then in a position to take any steps that may 
appear necessary to ensure supplies and the efficient working of 
the Medical Department. 


C. The iNTEmcENOE Departmentj 

The duties of the Great General Staff in collecting information 
in peace and war about the enemy’s Army have already been 
discussed. This information forms the chief basis for the con- 
centration and for the early operations of our own Army. The 
Intelligence Department must therefore he in constant com- 
munication with those whose duty it is to work out the probable 
movements of the Army. The duties of the Great General Staff 
at headquarters, and also on the Army and Army Corps Staffs, 
are regulated accordingly. 

Information does not merely provide the Commander-in-Chief 
and the higher Commanders with the basis upon v/bich tbeir 
orders are prepared ; some knowledge of the information which 
particularly affects them and the situation of their troops is 
essential to subordinate Commanders of all grades, in order that 
they may execute the orders of the higher Commanders effectively 
and intelligently. For this reason almost all operation orders 
begin with the information about the enemy. (F.S. Regns , 
paras. 53, 58.) 
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It is of course the duty of troops while engaged in active 
operations to use all available means of obtaining information 
lor tlieii'own advantage, and, what is equally important, to keep 
neiglibouring troops and the higher Commanders informed of 
the intelligence. 

In order to facilitate the transmission of important intellio'ence 
from the troops engaged in the first line, Eeporting Officers will 
be attached by Commanders to units, as required. Experience 
shows that reports on the situation are only received at rare in- 
tervals from the first line, because the whole attention of the 
•Eegimental Officers is naturaUy taken up with fighting, Report- 
ing Officers will, therefore, often be tbe only means by which 
Commanders will be enabled to supervise the battle in its whole 
■ extent. 

The arm which is specially charged with reconnaissance work 
the Cavalry, is trained for it in peace (F.S. Regns., paras. Sl-lOu’ 
119-133). In regard to this, the solution of the most important 
- strategical problems has to wait for information from this arm 
throughout the war. 

Balloons are another means of obtaining information at the 
disposal of the Intelligence Department. On field service 
captive balloons are chiefly employed in order to obtain early 
information about the enemy’s advance and to provide an 
Observation post in battle. But since balloon reconnaissance is 
limited by weather conditions. hUIy country, woods, and other 
cireumstances. it can only supplement Cavalry reconnaissance 
and not take its place. During the march the Officer Com- 
manding the Balloon Detachment is with the Commander; the 
atter issues orders what to observe and when and where the 
bafloon IS to ascend. If the enemy is met on the march, the 
balloon must ascend as early and as near the enemy as possible 
It It IS to be of service; the detachment should therefore be 
attached to the advance guard when it is intended to be used 
(1 .s Eegns., paras. 185 and 147.) During an attack on a prepared 
position It IS best for the balloon to remain where it can Mntinu- 
ously observe the enemy. Changes of position will usually be 
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ordered by the Commander of the troops. An officer of the 
Balloon Detachment is generally the observer, but it may be of 
advantage to have the observation done by a General Staff officer, 
trained in balloon work and in observing from balloons. Con- 
nection between the balloon and earth may be maintained by 
telephone or by means of pockets attached to the balloon. A 
drawing ora sketch showing the position of the troops will 
often be more in place than a long written report. 

Dirigible balloons wDiild often be of great advantage to the 
Intelligence Department. These are being so steadily perfected 
that it is only a question of time when they will be available ; the 
conduct of war will then enter upon a new phase. 

In siege warfare captive balloons are used in a similar manner 
and also occasionally free balloons. The attacker uses the 
latter to sail over the enemy’s fortress and observe his works ; 
the defender to. convey information from the besieged fortress. 
There is little risk of a balloon being hit by shells, for shooting 
can be made very difficult by changing the elevation of the 
balloon. When hit a balloon falls very slowly. Captive balloons 
are used with advantage in the Navy for reconnoitring at sea, 
where the radius of vision is naturally much longer than on land. 
Balloons may be used at night to flash signals which are visible 
for great distances. 

Motor-cars on good roads are an important means of conveying 
information. The very great speed of some of the motor-cars 
we possess is only of use for racing purposes; it is not of any 
military value, because the cars are very quickly worn out by it 
and very easily break down. Our military motor-cars can do 
36 miles an hour; it is calculated that they will average 15 miles 
an hour in war. 

The telegraph remains the most important means of conveying 
information. The telegraph system in war is divided into 
four sections ; — 

1. The Imperial Telegraph system of Germany. 

2. The Line of Communications system, which connects 

Germany with the Armies. 
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3. The Field Telegraph, bj means of which the Army and 

Corps Telegraph Detachments connect the Armies and 

Army Corps with headquarters and with each other. 

4, The Cavalry Telegraph, which can only be read by ear and 

therefore is not entirely satisfactory. 

The optical telegraphy apparatus consists of a lamp of high 
illuminating power connected with a lens and heliograph; 
the beam is visible up to 30 miles by night and 15 by day. But 
in war stations should not be more than from 9 to 12 miles apart. 

Wireless telegraphy has, without question, a great future 
before it, as soon as the existing disadvantages of its use have 
been successfully overcome. Its usefulness is at present limited 
because stations interfere with each other, and messages may 
also be read and interfered with by the enemy. Messages are 
transmitted in the Blorse code and may be read by ear up to a 
distance of 60 miles, and automatically transcribed up to a 
distance of 30 miles. 

At home the Frontier and Forest Guard and the postal and tele- 
graph employes, whose duties accustom them to the collection and 
dissemination of news, will be able to render valuable assistance, 
but this will cease as soon as the enemy has been met. The 
reports of inhabitants are generally to be accepted with caution, 
because the natural tendency to exaggerate any exciting news is 
usually highly developed among them. The reports of spies 
also should be confirmed before they are accepted. Most spies 
are only anxious to obtain money without really earning it in a 
service which is almost always hazardous. The greatest caution 
is required because of the comparative security a spy enjoys 
wnen playing a double part, i.e., serving both sides. It is there- 
fore the rule that spies arc to be interviewed whenever possible 
in the. outpost line, or' at some point where they cannot gain 
information of what is going on on our side. In order to test the 
reliability of spies, several may be given the same duty to carry 
out at the same time, without being informed tliat tins is being 
done. But in any case this form of intelligence work is always 
unsatisfactory, and in 1870 it failed at the beginning of tbe war. 
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Special attention should be paid to our own and tlie enemy’s news- 
papers, and also to those of neutral States ; it is well known that 
the latter frequently publish information about the movements 
of the Armies. For this reason a careful eye must be kept upon 
our own newspapers, and upon the postal and telegraph services. 
The use of cypher for unofficial correspondence must be forbidden. 
By intercepting telegrams and correspondence from the enemy’s 
country, important information may be obtained, for example, 
as to the moral in a besieged fortress. All the information which 
is received has to bo examined and passed on both to higher 
authorities and to subordinates. An exception may be made in 
the case of all reports which are apparently unimportant or 
incorrect, although in forming conclusions such reports should 
receive attention. Urgent and important news should not only 
be at once forwarded to the officer in immediate command, but at 
the same time to the higher commanders and, if necessary, to 
the Commander-in-Chief, whenever it would appear that the 
information would reach them quicker in this way. 

D. War Diaries and Tarles of Marches. 

All Staffs and all units down to the Infantry (or Rifle) Battalion, 
Cavalry Regiment, Battery, Foot Artillery or Engineer Company, 
single companies or squadrons, temporarily detached, Ammuni- 
tion and Supply Columns and field railway and telegraph units, 
keep a diary of the war from the day of mobilisation or of 
leaving their home quarters.* 

The object of this arrangement is to have an accurate record 
of all important events and occurrences that have taken place 
and in any way concern the unit in question, to collect information 
on practical experience gained in the field as regards organisation, 
armament, equipment and supply, and, finally, to furnish a 
narrative of the military operations from the point of view of 
the unit concerned. 

Information must be entered referring to daily occurrences, 

* There are .special regulalion.s on the point which are attache;! to every diary. 
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that is to say, as regards marches, engagements, outpost duties, 
and matters of a similar character; the nights the force in question 
lias bivouacked or been quartered and the state of the weather. 
Copies of all reports furnished on engagements should be added, 
as well as lists of casualties in officers, men and horses, ^fter-each 
collision with the enemy. 

The original diary is retained by each unit after demobilisation, 
but a certified copy of the same, with enclosures, is transmitted 
to the War Ministry. The latter keeps all matter referring to 
questions of organisation, which should be kept separate 
from the remainder, but forwards the actual diary itself, with 
all supplementary matter referring to engagements, to the 
Creat General Stafi, with a view to its being filed in the War 
Archives. 

There is no necessity to show how important it is to carefully 
and conscientiously keep diaries of this description, both in the 
interests of the individual officers and units concerned, as well 
as to furnish reliable data for a trustworthy and accurate history 
of the war. 

On the Staffs of Armies, Army Corps and large units, an 
officer of the General Staff is detailed to keep the diary referred 
to. He at the same time has charge of and keeps the Tables of 
Marches. 

The following table may be taken as an example of one for an 
Army Corps : — 


Table of Marches of the — tJi Army Corps. July, 19 ; 


Corps, &e. 

1 nth. 

12th. 

13th, 

14th. 

Headquarters 

i A 

E 

J. 

I 

— th Infantry Division ...j 

A 

E r 

hivouac 

^ Battle at L. 

— th Infantry Division ...j 
Supplv and Ammunition i 

11 

i 

J and K 

Columns ... 1 

Detachments... ... ...j 

c 

■ 

it 

Detachment of 
Colonel 0. 

H 

1 F 1 

Detochinent re- 
1 joined the -th 
l Intaniry DIvl- 
1 Sion. 

H 

Moved to IC in 
the afternoofi. 
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Under the heading of “ Detachments ” should only -be placed 
such forces as are detached with a definite object by the General 
Commanding the Army Corps. Should a Cavalry Division be 
attached for the time to the Army Corps, it would be given an 
additional hodzontal line. 

E. Reports on Engagements and Lists op Casualties. 

By a “Report on an Engagement” is meant the account 
which every Unit is called upon to furnish to its immediate 
superiors of the part taken by it in the action, as soon as 
'possible after it has ceased. In addition to these, short reports 
will be rendered immediately after fighting is over, giving in 
a few words the result, together with any steps taken to 
follow up the success gained, or cover the retreat, as the case 
maybe. 

A report on an engagement contains a compilation of facts 
and a detailed account of what has taken place. But on no 
account whatever must reports be delayed for information of 
this description, nor must information thus obtained be allowed 
to outweigh the immense importance of at once forwarding 
reports on impressions gained at the time. All Generals holding 
commands, and all officers commanding units, must consequently 
at once forward their respective reports without waiting for the 
reports of officers under their orders. 

The higher the command held by an officer, the less will 
be the amount of detail contained in his first report 
of an action. No apprehension need, however, be entertained as 
regards a want of this, for it is well known that units generally 
give too much rather than too little. The contradictory 
evidence which naturally must occur in comparing documents 
of the kind is left to be settled later on, when additional reports 
are called for by higher authority. Indeed, such reports 
are often drawn up and forwarded, uncalled for, owing to 
errors having been subsequently discovered, or other causes. 
A request is even sometimes added to a report forwarded 
directly after an engagement, to have it returned with a view 
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to its being corrected or modified. Such a request slioiild 
never be granted; for in spite of the many inaccuracies 
Avliicli a report Avritten immediately after an action may 
contain, it possesses, nevertheless, a real value, as it gives 
the first impressions of the officer forAvardirig it. 

To extract and compile from this mass of reports, enclosures, 
and supplementary evidence and finally Avrite a history of the 
Avar Avith the greatest regard for truth and accuracy, and at the 
same time faithfully place on record the services performed by 
different units, is a matter left to those Avho hav^e afterwards 
to undertake this somcAvhat thankless task. 

We are noAV, however, merely dealing Avith the question of 
furnishing Generals Commanding Armies and Army Corps Avith 
every kind of information that may be necessary for effectually 
carrying on operations against the enemy. 

The report of an officer in command of a strong force should 
contain information on the folloAving points ; — Circumstances 
under Avhich the action took ‘place, giving the time at 
Avhich it began ; any remarks on the ground forming the 
scene of the engagement ; strength, positions, or advance of 
his own or the enemy’s forces ; written or A^erbal orders issued ; 
critical or decisive phases in the engagement ; close of the en- 
gagement ; result ; positions or movements of liis own and 
the enemy’s forces after the action ; steps proposed to be taken 
immediately, or, as the case might be, in the next feAV days; 
conclusions as to enemy’s immediate or future objective ; 
information and description of the enemy’s forces that have 
taken part in the engagement, with the names of the Generals 
commanding. 

It is evident that the kind of information Avhich should be 
given must vary more or less in detail according as the force in 
que.stiou has been acting independently or in co-operation 
with other forces under the immediate direction of a General 
in command of all the forces present. 

Finally, a detailed list of casualties in officers, men, horses, 
and guns, and of military trophies and prisoners taken 
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from the enemy should be added. Attention may also he 
drawn to any very distinguished feats or actions performed by 
individuals, or units. Notices of the latter description may, 
however, be afterwards forwarded with recommendations for 
decorations and rewards. 

Lists of casualties are made out on the prescribed form which 
units take with them on service. They usually take two or three 
days to prepare. 

F. Daily Eeports. 

“ Daily Eeports ” are furnished by detached forces acting 
iiidependently, in accordance with general instructions, and 
consequently not acting under orders received from day to day. 

Daily reports should contain the following : — ^Narrative of the 
events of the preceding day, together with a report on any 
engagement, should fighting have taken place; summary of all 
information that has been acquired concerning the enemy ; and 
a statement of steps contemplated for the following day or days, 
with special reference to the place where it is proposed to establish 
lieadquarters, and the most efiectual way of maintaining tele- 
graphic or written communication. 

This does not, of course, prevent short, concise messages, 
giving a summary or abstract of what will be sent in the daily 
report, from being previously forwarded with the utmost despatch. 
Such a step is often of the highest importance to the detached 
force, 

Cx. Orders op the Day and Proclamations. 

“ Orders of the day ” comprise everything not immediately 
connected with the direction of warlike operations. They take 
the place, in the field, of General or Garrison Orders, and are, as 
a rule, prepared and drawn up by the Eoutine Stafi, 

In alt cases where the efficiency of tlie troops is in any way 
concerned— as, for instance, in questions of reinforcements, 
remounts, fresh supplies oi matMd, arms, ammunition, the 
sanction of extra rations, orders on the subject of guetds or 
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orcl'H'ly duties 'during halts of any duration — the General Staff 
must be referred to, and the necessary arrangements made by 
order through the Chief of the General Staff. 

“■ Proclamations ” form a special subject by themselves. They 
sliould not be frequently resorted to, as they thereby lose tlieir 
value. We maintain in the German Army — and in this respect 
differ from some other Armies — that a Proclamation is not in itself 
a factor of considerable importance. We rather try to accustom 
ourselves to believe in acting quickly and unhesitatingly and 
saying little. There are circumstances, however, under which a 
Proclamation may be useful or necessary — useful, that is to say, 
on account of the effect which it may have on the minds of 
our soldiers ; or necessary to make an impression on the minds 
of the inhabitants of the country. The tone employed must 
consecpiently vary according to circumstances. 

The inhabitants of the country in which war is being 
carried on should be informed, shortly and clearly, of the 
conditions under which they may hope to csea]oe measures 
of severity. The rules to be observed by the inhabitants should 
be accompanied by threats of severe puiushment of all trans- 
gressors, and tliese threats should be carried out to the 
letter. 

A Proclamation to the troops is, on the other hand, generally 
given in the form of thanks for, or recognition of, some signal 
feat of arms. Such an address is usually issued on the spot 
immediately after a victorious engagement has been won with 
great sacrifices. A few words coming from the heart of the 
General, and avoiding the indifference wrongly supposed to be 
inseparable from his high position, go straight to the heart of the 
soldier, and tend to dispel the impressions of the terrible ordeal 
he has gone through more than any outbreak of sentiment, so 
foreign to the German character. 

It would be a great mistake to try the effect of repeating 
a Proclamation which has before, at a different time and place, 
been issued by order and known to produce a good effect. It 
would be too much to expect that soldfei-s' v/ould look upon 
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such a Proclamation as original. It would represent, indeed, 
more an effort of memory than of feeling. 

A few heart-stirring words, spoken by the General on the spur 
of the moment at the right time and place, are far more powerful 
in their effect on the mind of the soldier than any Proclamation 
which is read in the same words, on parade, to all units. It is 
well to bear in mind, however, that few men have the natural 
gift of using the right expression on the right occasion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAllOHES. 

A. The Sthategical Concentration op the Army on the 
Frontier by Road and Railway. 

1. Marches and Quarters on the March. 

At tlie outbreak of tlie war the “ strategical concentration,” i.e., 
the assembly of the troops ready to take the field in the neighbour- 
hood of the intended theatre of war is effected nowadays almost 
entirely by railway. It is often impossible to repair a mistake 
made in the strategic concentration during the course of an 
entire campaign. Units are conveyed in succession by different 
lines leading to the neighbourhood where the concentration is to 
take place. The fact that they cannot all complete their 
mobilisation by the same time makes it desirable to begin the 
movement of concentration with those corps which are first 
ready to take the field. Consequently, the movement of con- 
centration takes place whilst mobilisation is still going on. 

The time when the movement to the front of large masses 
of troops by rail can begin does not, however, solely depend on 
the 'time when those corps which arc most quickly mobilised arc 
ready to take the field. It also depends on when the rolling- 
stock of the various railways, which has first of all to be used 
in conveying men, horses and materiel to bring the Army up 
to a war footing, is. again available in sufficient quantity to 
carry on the mbvement to the front without a check. This 
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can be caloulatecl with the more confidence in proportion to the 
care and foresight used in making arrangements beforehand for 
rapidly completing the ranks to a war footing, assembling the 
men and horses with the least possible amount of traffic, and 
reducing the amount of maPhid that has to be moved, on 
mobilisation, to a minimum. 

But even supposing that these arrangements have been made 
with the greatest conceivable care, and that it has consequently 
been possible to commence the forward movement of troops 
whilst mobilisation is still in progress, even then marching by 
road cannot be entirely dispensed with. 

This can only be looked upon as a drawback, if the concentra- 
tion of the whole is delayed in consequence of a part having to- 
move by road. 

It is well to remember that the use of railways in the strategical 
concentration of Annies is only advantageous as enabling the 
operation to be rapidly carried out. The loss of the great 
advantages of marching by road, which formerly always had to 
be done and, in spite of certain losses it entailed, prepared the 
troops in the very best way for the coming work of the campaign, 
cannot be said to be now entirely compensated for by the fact that 
an Army can be transported by rail to the rayon of concentration 
practically without the loss of a man or horse. A certain 
amount of marching by road is consequently very desirable, 
provided it in no way delays the concentration of the whole 
Army. 

Marches, moreover, have to be performed by units which com- 
plete their mobilisation at a distance from points where they can 
be entrained, or when the railway does not take them to their 
actual destination in the rayon of concentration ; also by those 
larger units whose places of mobilisation lie near the rayon of 
concentration. 

In the operation involved by the tnovemenf of troops from their 
respective garrisons to the frontier it is desirable to assign as the 
destination of each unit of an Army Corps that portion of 
the rayon of concentration which lies nearest it. Troops arriving 
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by rail, and afterwards moving into quarters by road are tlien 
imicli less liable to cross each other on, the line of march. The 
length of the daily march the troops would have to perform must 
depend on the time available for each unit to cover the 
total distance, as well as on considerations of quarters ’ and 
supplies on the line of march. As to the time allotted for 
the whole march, it is not advisable, nor is it indeed justifiable, 
except when it cannot be possibly avoided, to make it so short 
that the day’s march averages more than 22| Idlometres (14 
miles) per day. Every fourth or fifth day,* moreover, must be 
reckoned as a halt day. . . 

The first few days’ march should, if the time allotted 
admits, be comparatively short, h’or if this is found to be 
advisable in time of peace in moving troops to the annual 
mancEUvres, it is the more so in the case of mobilisation, as it 
is very desirable that the men should gradually get used 
to their heavy field equipment, especially to new clothing, 
boots, belts, &c. The defects in these are less felt in a short 
day’s march, and time and leisure are moreover afforded when 
in quarters to rectify evils of the kind incidental to the hurry 
of mobilisation. 

Certain units must nevertheless be called upon to make long 
marches from the moment of leaving their garrisons, for 
important places lying near the frontier must be occupied, the 
garrisons of frontier fortresses may have to be quickly reinforced, 
or some regiments of Cavalry to be pushed forward to watch the 
enemy’s forces and cover our own movements. 

Marches to 'points of entraining on the railway are, as a rule, 
short. The network of railways in Germany is such that it 
requires but little marching by road to reach the railway in any 
part of the Empire, and by far the greater part of the Army is 
quartered in garrisons situated on lines of railway. Troops 
so placed have, of course, generally speaking, no marching to 

* The rule observed in peace, that Sundays and Feast days are always 
days of rest, of course no longer holds goodi 
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do at all to reacli railway stations, for, even if the garrison they 
belong to is not actually situated on one of the main lines of 
railway used in the general movement to the front, they can 
generally 'reach the latter by branch lines. Difficulties would 
rarely, if ever, be met with in making arrangements for 
this. 

If several bodies of troops are to be despatched by rail in 
rapid succession from the same place, and, owing to want of space 
quarters have to be taken up in the neighbourhood of the town, 
it is well to remember that those units which are to 
proceed at inconvenient hours (in the night or shortly before 
daj'break) should be given quarters nearest the railway station 
and, if possible, in the town itself. 

The question of detraining troops in or near the rayon of 
concentration is one which presents far greater difficulties. 
Quarters must now be assigned to the troops according to 
the force to which they belong, but the transport by rail cannot 
always be arranged so as fully to meet this requirement, for the 
time taken by different units in mobilising in their respective 
garrisons, and the fact that the rolling-stock available is not 
always adapted for carrying the different arms must affect 
tlie order in which it is possible to forward the troops. Troops, 
again, often arrive by rail in rapid succession at the place where 
they are to detrain, and have to be moved away at once by road 
in order to avoid excessive crowding, yet cannot reach the points 
assigned them in the rayon of concentration in one day’s march. 
Quarters whilst on the march must consequently be found, and 
it need scarcely be said, such quarters, if assigned to other troops 
as points of concentration, must, for the time being, be left un- 
occupied by the latter. This entails a certain amount of marching 
to and fro, which is all the more difficult to arrange, as, under 
these circumstances, the country is invariably strongly occupied, 
and special arrangements have to be made as regards supplies. 
The times of arrival have also to be considered. Troops arriving 
late in the afternoon or in the evening or’night do not like to have 
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to march far ; they prefer to go into quarters. In a long railway 
journey the feet swell, and if Infantry are called upon to march 
for any distance on leaving the train, new boots are sure to cause 
a large amount of footsoreiiess. 

But supposing every precaution to have been taken, and 
nothing neglected to secure punctuality, a stoppage in the 
traffic, wliich is at once transmitted along the line to all succeeding 
trains, may cause a delay of several hours and entirely upset 
the arrangements made. Troops arriving in the evening might 
thus be called upon to march a long way to their quarters, and 
those arriving in the day find their quarters close by. 

As it is almost impossible to change, at very short notice, the 
quarters that have been assigned to the troops, some luckless 
officer of the General Staff who is in no way to blame for the 
contretemps, and who has very likely done his best and worked 
hard for several days together to make everything satisfactory, 
generally gets the benefit of everybody’s displeasure. He must 
never, however, allow himself to be discouraged by accidents of 
the kind. 

From the above some idea may be formed of the difficulties 
met with in finding quarters for troops arriving en masse by 
rail, and of the direction in which the General Stafi should 
chiefly turn its attention in making the best arrangements 
under the circumstances. In extreme cases, indeed, bivouacking 
must be resorted to. 

Further details oh the subject of quarters during this period 

of a campaign are given in Chapter VI. 

2. Hail WAYS. 

Railway communication is now so thoroughly organised in 
civilised countries that radways have, for certain military 
purposes and at certain periods of a campaign, gained a far 
greater importance than roads. Roads still maintain their 
superiority over railways in warlike operations in the presence 
of and near the enemy. But for the mobilisation and concern 
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tration of Armies, the rapid transfer of Armies from one part of 
the theatre of war to another, the forwarding of supplies in the 
broadest sense of the term, and the transport of imiitaxj maUrid 
and stores of every description, railways are now of far more 
importance than roads. 

Eailways, it should be remembered, are made to meet the 
traffic requirements of peace and not those of war, and the 
laying out, construction and provision of maidriel and personnel 
of a line of railway are consequently, in most cases, not based 
on military considerations. Still a line of railway may be 
constructed with a view to national defence, and not for 
commercial purposes, thereby entailing additional expenditure 
in its construction or working. It is entirely against the 
principles of the system of national defence of the German 
Empire to suppose that the construction of any line could 
possibly imperil its efficiency. On the contrary, every additional 
line adds to it. 

Even in carrying lines through fortified places and constructing 
permanent bridges over large rivers, military considerations 
of a purely local character must be entirely subordinated 
to those of a general character. A line of railway may offer 
general military advantages, the importance of which only 
makes itself felt at a considerable distance from the place 
where local objections may be raised to its construction. These 
broad views as to the development of the railway system have 
not always been followed in the past, but it should be remembered 
that in former days the military use of railways was but im- 
perfectly understood. Besides, the military organisation of the 
North German Confederation was then based on a purely de- 
fensive attitude. 

Thus, when a new line of railway was contemplated, the first 
consideration, from a military point of view, in those days was 
whether the line would be of advantage to the enemy if in his 
possession, and not the question of its advantage to the system 
of national defence. All this is now a thing of the past, as 
united Germany is now in a position to make the best use of 
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her railway system for military purposes and tlius deny its use 
to ail invading enemy. There is, moreover, al’rt ays the expedient 
of temporarily or permanently rendering useless such exposed 
lines as might be secured and used by an invader. 

Apart from the number of the railway lines and the general 
conformation of the system, any increase in the tralSiG capacity 
of individual lines also carries with it an addition to the military 
strength of the country. 

The arrangements for and the carrying out of the transport of 
troops en masse are dependent on certain fixed military and tech- 
nical considerations. The latter, being for the time determined 
by physical laws and the degree of mechanical knowledge of the 
day, must be rigidly adhered to. Military considerations, on 
the other hand, admit of certain modifications, and have 
consequently to give way when they clash with technical 
difficulties. 

The management of all military heavy traffic must nevertheless 
be kept in the hands of the military; and the General Staff, 
being the branch of the service to which this duty falls, must 
possess sufficient technical knowledge to avoid attempting 
what is impossible, and at the same time to accomplish all 
that can be done. 

It must always be distinctly remembered that the amount 
of traffic depends on the sajety with which single trains can 
travel. To ensure this, a train must travel with moderate 
speed, and be driven by an engine-driver acquainted with 
the line. Moreover, trains must always follow each other in 
the same direction at known intervals, and it must be 
impossible for trains coming in opposite directions to meet on 
the same line. 

The s'peed with which a train is driven depends on the power 
and number of the engines, the condition of the permanent 
way, and the resistance to travelling caused by friction (inclines 
and curves on the line, weight and number of carriages the 
train is composed of, and state of the weather). A high rate of 
speed increases, of course, the danger of leaving the metals, 
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squeezing out liglit carriages and breaking the couplings. On 
the other hand, the lower the speed the snaaller the number 
of trains that can travel over a given length of line in a certain 
time. 

Speed, then, converts the distance in space necessary for 
safety into distance in time, and it is according to the latter 
that calculations are made. Speed is always kept below what 
is actually attainable, and varies constantly with the nature of 
the line the train is passing over. In making calculations a 
mean speed is generally taken. This, in the case of troop trains 
consisting of 120 axles (60 carriages) and under, may be taken 
as from 2]- to 3 minutes kilometre, or from 20 to 25 kilometres 
(12| to 15|- miles) per hour, or taking the average of most lines, 
as 2| minutes per kilometre or 22|- kilometres (14 miles) per hour. 
This includes the necessary short halts, and the slackening of 
speed when passing stations, . 

It is a question whether this low rate of speed, which was decided 
upon some years ago, should not be increased in view of the im- 
proved condition of railway matiriel m the present day. Ad- 
ditional appliances for safeguarding traffic have been introduced 
at our stations and along the lines. We have now engines of 
greater traction power, which can draw ordinary and express 
goods trains at a speed of from 21 to 36 miles an hour. A mean 
speed of 24 miles an hour for movements of large bodies of 
troops seems therefore reasonable, the more so as most drivers 
are not now accustomed to the low speed of 14 miles an 
hour. The increased rate of speed will accelerate the strategic 
concentration. 

Want of acquaintance on the part of an engine-driver, either 
with his engine or the line, is a source of danger to a train. When 
there is only a single line the return journeys of empty trains 
and engines have , to be provided for. They have, as a rule , 
to be shunted at certain stations where there are sidings 
to allow troop trains going to the front to pass, as it is 
very seldom that they can be sent back by another and 
separate line. 
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For this reason the interval in time between two trains pfO« 
ceediiig in the same direction on a single line is more than double 
that between two trains on a double line for like distances. 
In the case of a double line, each line of metals is exclusively 
used for trains going in the same direction, and a train can at 
once start from any station (railway station, halting place or 
signal station) as soon as the line has been reported clear from 
the next station after the passage of the preceding train. On 
a single line, on the other hand, the arrival of the train coming 
in the opposite direction must be waited for, and prudence 
demands that the same inquiries should be made before its 
departure as in the case of the troop trains. The time between 
trains for a given distance is thus rather more than double that 
taken by travelling only. 

The amount of traffic a line of railway is capable of, limited as 
above, will be relatively greater in proportion as trains move 
regularly in the same direction, and as all overtaking and long 
delays are avoided. 

Drawing up and carrying out a *' Time Table,” which gives 
the successive times of departure and arrival, and the duration 
of halts of every train in both directions, is much simplified 
when the return traffic is carried on at the same relative rate 
as the traffic to the front. The interval between the trains 
shown in the Time Table is governed by the time taken by 
a train in moving between the two stations on the line which 
are furthest apart. At these stations halts are also occasionally 
necessary for taking up water, changing engines or the railway 
personnd of the train, examining and greasing carriages, turning 
engines, adding extra engines, or detaching or adding carriages. 
Halts of this kind, as well as those that are necessary in the case of 
troop trains for refreshment, increase the total time taken in 
travelling over certain lines very considerably. In the case of the 
despatch by rail of a large force, the actual time of transit only 
comes into the reckoning once, either as regards the arrival of 
the first or of the last train. 

The load of each train is of great importance. Putting aside 
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tlie question of economising traction power, it is very desirable, 
in the case of troop trains, to keep tactical units together during 
the journey, i.e., in separate trains. For this reason the greatest 
length of train for a battalion, squadron or battery should, if 
possible, never be more than 100 axles (or 50 carriages). 

On inclines not greater than -gV? trains of the above descrip- 
tion can travel with the assistance, if necessary, of auxiliary^ 
engines in front and rear, without being uncoupled. On 
inclines greater than -g^g- for any considerable distance, a 
train would have to be reduced to 60 or 60 axles, and to a less 
number if the incline were as steep as -Jg- and there were no 
relay of very powerful engines. 

The necessity of having to uncouple* trains diminishes 
at once the traffic powers of the line by about one-half. The 
evil may, however, be entirely or partially remedied by a double 
line or a sufficient number of sidings at short intervals. Sidings 
will, under such circumstances, be all the more useful for military 
purposes, as the troop trains, being reduced to half their normal 
length, will correspond more nearly to the length of train which 
is customary for ordinary traffic. Whole troop trains, on the 
other hand, require sidings 550 yards long to enable the traffic 
on a single line to be carried on regularly, without being disturbed 
by the repeated uncoupling of trains for shunting purposes. 

Traffic is always liable to be interfered with by circum- 
stances which cannot be foreseen even with the very best 
and most carefully selected railway officials, and the most 
favourable conditions of line and rolHng-stock. Such circum- 
stances arise from weather and other causes over which we have 
no control, but which must, however, be invariably taken into 
consideration. 

It has consequently been found advisable in the case of the 
transport by railway of a very large force lasting for some 
considerable time, to insert in each day in the Time Table 
a feriod free of trains. This period enables trains that 

* Uncoupling may be also necessary wliere there are sharp curves and the 
lines are light, e.g., on auxiliary lines. . 
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have been retarded by various causes such as unavoidable 
delays, accidents and irregularities, to regain their respective 
positions in the Time Table. 

There would, therefore, be in each day’s Time Table an interval 
on each line during which trains would not be calculated to 
run, making a division in the stage or list of trains to be run 
each day, and consequently dividing the day of twenty-four 
hours into periods. It assists the order and regularity of the 
traffic if the same arrangement and succession of trains is repeated 
in the different periods. 

, Trains travelling within the day of twenty-four hours (trains of 
the same Section) are numbered, those travelling in one direction 
are given the uneven numbers, 1 to 95, those in the other, 2 to 96. 
If more than f orty-eigh t trains travel in each direction the additional 
trains are numbered 3a, 9a, 4a, 10a, and so on. If less than forty- 
eight trains travel, then certain pairs of numbers are omitted. 

The following is an example of a table showing all the trains 
travelling between two points in twenty-four hours, with half- 
hour intervals between trains ; — 


Direction 1. 



1st 

3rd 

6tK 

7th 

9th 

nth 

13th 

16th 


Series. 

Series. 

Series. 

Series. 

Series. 

Series. 

Series 

Series. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1st period 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

. 2nd „ 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

3rd „ .. 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

4tli „ 

49 

51 

53 

55 

67 

59 

61 

63 

5th „ 

65 

67 

69 

71 

73 

75 

77 

79 

6th „ 

81 

83 

1 

85 

87 

89 

91 

93 

95 


Direction II shows the trains with even numbers, 2 to 96, in a 
similar manner. The numbers in each column are those of the 
trains of one series; therefore in the example given above eight 
series of trains travel in each direction. The trains in the same 
series start at four-hour intervals ; there is therefore half-an-hour’s 
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interval between successive numbers of tlie same ” direction.” 
The capacity of a section of the line is expressed by the number 
of series which travel over it. In the above example eight series 
travel with trains at half-hour intervals, six series can travel with 
trains at forty minutes’ interval, four series with trains at one 
hour’s interval. In one of the periods no trains will travel, as has 
already been mentioned, and the numbers in it will be left out. 

Trains will be allotted to the larger units by whole series, e.g., 
if the Guard Corps is allotted Series 1, 5, 9, 13, then the 1st Guard 
Division will travel by Series I and 9, the 2nd Guard Division by 
Series 5 and 13. 

This rhythmical repetition in the trafl&c is of special advantage 
when lines possessing different degrees of facility for trafllc have 
to be connected up into through lines, and when, consequently, 
trains have to be frequently passed out and shunted from, or 
taken over and brought into the traffic of the several lines. In 
such cases trains laden with troops must often be kept waiting 
in order that the intervals may be properly regulated when 
trains are brought on to or passed out of the line. Stoppages 
must also be foreseen for many trains which, leaving the line on 
which they have hitherto travelled, have to take their appointed 
place in the traffic of another line, with the certainty of being 
ready at the proper time. 

It need hardly be said that sufficient siding accommodation 
must be provided at the stations concerned to allow of trains 
coming in from both directions while other trains are already 
waiting in the station. Siding accommodation is similarly 
necessary when trains are following each other on a line at 
close intervals, and halts of considerable duration have to 
be made. The position of ^oiriis &TOA cross-over roads again 
plays a very important part in shunting trains from sidings or 
side lines to the main line, or mce versd. Placed to suit the 
requirements of ordinary everyday traffic, they are often any- 
thing but suited to the shunting of long trains such as are used 
for military purposes. - ^ , 

lluis it is evident that it would be absurd to try to compare 
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single and double lines, or different lines of railway, to each 
other, or attempt to give their relative values for military purposes 
by figures. Every line of railway should rather be looked 
upon separately, and as such estimated according to its capa- 
bilities. There are double lines in Germany on which, before 
certain defects are remedied, hardly one troop train could be 
despatched per hour, and there are others on which trains could 
rapidly follow each other without any kind of danger. There 
is no reason why, on a well-constructed single line of railway* 
of no very great length, and having ample siding accommodation 
placed at close intervals along the line, the interval between 
troop trains should not be even less than on a double 
line of the same length, on which long troop trains would 
have to be uncoupled on accoimt of steep gradients or other 
difficulties. 

In drawing up a general plan for heavy military traffic in any 
particular direction it is necessary in each case to ascertain 
accurately in detail the capabilities of traffic of each separate line 
under consideration, and thence form a combination giving the 
total maximum effort possible. It will only thus be possible to 
lay down exactly beforehand the number of daily through trains 
that can be run for the transport of a large force over several 
different railway systems, and to gain sufficient rehable data for 
making an estimate of the time necessary for carrying out the 
complete despatch of a very large force. 

Having carefully studied the facilities offered by the various 
lines, we have next to take into consideration the railway system 
of the country as a whole. It will then at once be evident 
that greater facilities for heavy military transport are offered 
in certain directions and with the choice of certain rayons of 
detrainment than in other directions with the choice of othei 
rayons of detrainment. The rayon of concentration selected 

* There are many other questions besides those of the lino itself that should be 
taken into consideration as affecting the amount of military traffic a line is capable 
of. These are the position, size and arrangement of the stations, and, more 
tlian anything else, a nnmerous well-trained staff of officials and servants, 
and an ample amount of rolling-stock. 
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for an Army or Armies must then depend on the railway system 
of the country as well as on purely military or other considera- 
tions. Account must further be taken of the facilities for 
“through” traffic on lines made up of sections not having 
the same carrying powers. If it were merely a c[uestion of 
increasing 'personnd and maUfid, the defects of any section 
could be soon remedied by reinforcements of railway officials, 
servants and rolling-stock from other lines more amply provided, 
so as to increase the efficiency of the defective section. The 
defective points are, however, often not of this description. They 
are often connected with difficulties of an engineering or techni- 
cal nature as regards the laying out of the line and, consequently, 
are by no means easily remedied. A “ through ” line may often 
be seriously affected by a defective section of this description; 
These points must never be lost sight of in selecting through 
lines. Besides the latter, the so-caUed auxiliary lines, that is 
to say, lines leading to or connecting main lines, should have 
their facilities for traffic similarly considered. Thus it is at once 
evident that the railway system of a country, taken a.s a whole, 
can only be valued from a military point of view by taking 
each separate case of strategical concentration on the frontier 
independently, that is to say, investigating and examining the 
carrying powers of various lines of railway, once the frontier and 
rayon of concentration are known. . 

The facilities for the railway transport of large forces to a 
given rayon of concentration must depend then on the number 
of through and other lines that can be made use of leading 
directly to the rayon of concentration, and on the number of 
troop trains that can be daily run on such lines. Now if the 
total number of troop trains known to be necessary for the 
transport of a given force be divided by the number of trains 
that can be run each day on the line or lines by which this force 
is to be despatched to the frontier, we arrive at the most 
important consideration in the whole business, that is to say, 
the time required for massing the whole Army in a given rayou, 
reckoning from the arrival of the first troop train. 
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It is part of tlie duty of the General StafE to examine, in peace, 
the precise resources of the railway system of the country with a 
view to the concentration of the Army on the different frontiers, 
and carefully compare the results obtained in each case with the 
facilities for concentration possessed by the neighbouring country 
or countries. 

Superiority in this respect is an important step in the conduct 
of a campaign. An army using an inferior railway system 
might even be forced, under certain circumstances, to fix its 
rayon of concentration at a considerable distance from the 
frontier, so as to avoid the danger of being attacked by the 
enemy whilst in process of concentration. 

When any disadvantages of this description have been 
recognised beforehand, they may be remedied by the simple 
process of extending the railway system at the public expense. 
The efficiency of a railway system is much enhanced if all com- 
plicated through lines are placed each in the hands of a single 
Direction, and the various sections forming part of them laid out, 
maintained and managed on similar principles. 

Without, however, being able to secure beforehand any such 
advantages, the German military authorities succeeded, on war 
being declared in 1870, in conveying to the western frontier 
in eleven days, up to the 4th August, on six North German 
through lines of railway, a combatant force of 356,000 
men, 87,200 horses, 8,446 guns and carriages, and up to the 
9th August, altogether, some 16,000 officers, 440,000 men, 
135,000 horses, 14,000 guns and carriages, in 1,205 trains, 
running on 115,000 axles, in 16 stages (there were 18 on one line 
and only 5 on another). 

We may reasonably assume then that in future our performances 
under this head will exceed this, in view of the great increase in 
railway construction. 

The general arrangements for the conveyance of large bodies 
of troops by rail with a view to the concentration of an 
Army or Armies are made by the Chief of the Field Railway 
Service. 
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Owing to tlie dimensions wmch the network of railways 
covering the Empire lias nowadays taken, the whole system 
cannot be supervised immediately and in detail by one 
central authority. The whole railway system of the country 
must consequently be sub-divided into several large “ Military 
Managements ” or “ Districts/’ which, acting as intermediate 
agencies, can turn the resources of the difierent lines to the 
best account. 

Fixing the boundaries or limits of these Managements or 
Districts— which should be drawn so as to divide carefully 
the lines which may be said to belong to one through route from 
those belonging to. another— is of the very highest importance as 
regards the conveyance of large masses of troops by rail. The 
traffic in each of these Managements, the employment of fer- 
sonnel and matiriel, and the arrangement of the working of 
main and branch lines, are matters under the immediate super- 
intendence of a “ Line Commandant,” directly under the orders 
of the Chief of the Railway Service. 

A permanent sub-division of the traffic into Managements 
cannot be made to suit equally the various cases that might occur 
as regards the concentration of the Army on the difierent frontiers. 
There are, it is true, in every case certain data to start from, which 
are identical, viz., the same network or system of railways cover- 
ing the country, and, generally speaking, the points from which 
the movements would begin (garrisons, or places of assembly 
of the troops). But, on the other hand, the points on 
which the movements would be directed must vary, of course, 
in each case. Again, the arrangements which should be made 
in peace, especially as regards the question of defining the 
military traffic managements, would certainly be influenced by 
the stability or weakness of our political relations with our 
neighbours. 

It may therefore be said to be impossible to organise these 
military Railway Managements in peace so that the arrange- 
ment may be the best possible for every case that might occur 
on the declaration of war. It should be made to meet the require- 
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ments of the case which ii most likely to occur, but should be ■ 
capable of being adapted to other rec[uirements, so that it may 
be given a more permanent character than that of the con- 
siderations upon which it is based. 

In the question of military railway transport— in which every 
precaution against accident cannot be too strongly insisted 
on — it is more than ever necessary to secure a well- trained 
personnel. This must be carefully borne in mind in selecting 
the main through routes. The distribution of the railway lines 
follows exactly the existing railway administrative districts, 
so that a Railway Commissioner (in war a Line Commandant) 
administers one or two railway districts with, it may be, some 
lines not under Grovernment management. 

. It has been already stated that the resources of difierent lines 
of railway vary considerably. Now we find that there is a 
tendency, from commercial and other considerations, in peace 
to establish through main routes of communication of 
greatest and most uniform capacity possible. These lines 
are worked on a uniform system of traffic management, 
and we must consequently look upon them as the main 
through routes best suited to heavy military transport. The 
more there are of these separate and independent through routes 
that can be made use of in the particular case, the better. If 
different through lines meet, cross or merge into one another, 
there is always the danger of a block in the trafl&c which not 
only affects the working of one line, but perhaps very seriously 
interferes with that of other lines. 

In certain circumstances, however, it may be found almost 
impossible to define the limits of each Military Management or 
District so that the working of one through line does not interfere 
with or obstruct that of another. When this occurs the arrange- 
ments necessary to avoid difficulties are made by the central 
authority, i.e., the Chief of the Field Railway Service. 

The latter, on receiving the necessary information as regards 
the concentration of the forces of the Empire from the Chief of 
the General Staff of the Army, has to draw up a set of “ General 
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Transport Directions ” based on tbe following points :~Distri- 
bution of the Field Army and of the Garrison Troops; instructions 
of the Chief of the General Staff of the Army on the rayons of 
concentration of Armies and Army Corps ; points of detrainment 
in accordance with these ; lines of march ; places of assembly of 
“ Communications ” formations ; “ stations of assembly ” ; 

“ transfer stations ” ; bases of the Lines of Communication of 
eaoli Army Corps (Etappen-Anfangsorte) Time Tables and the 
designation of the different lines of railway; Time Tables for 
forwarding reinforcements in men and horses ; and, finally, 
Time Tables for the mobilisation of Army Corps, 

In the concentration of an Army by railway certain classes of 
troop trains must be given precedence in order to secure 
the safe transit of those whicli follow — for instance, trains 
conveying combatants precede those containing supply columns, 
as the latter are only wanted when the concentration is prac- 
tically completed and the Army is about to begin active opera- 
tions. Thus, when the Army is being massed on the frontier 
by road and rail, the forces that are being conveyed by the 
latter should be despatched in trains arranged with regard 
to the composition of the different parts of the Army, and also 
to getting the whole army in a state of readiness with the least 
possible delay. 

Some idea may now be formed of the numerous requirements 
which the central authority has to meet. In the first place, 
sufficient information and data for the ultimate division of 
transport among the different Managements and among the 
through routes must be furnished. The detail that has next 
to be worked out, which appears in the form of “ Railway and 
March Time Tables ” for the immediate use of the troops, is 
left to the “ Line Commandants,” though, the preliminary 
work connected with it is undertaken by the Railway Section 
of the Great General Staff, thus affording the latter the oppor- 
tunity for practice in the subject. 

* I'or further information on these plaeca and stations connerted witli lha 
“ Commnninations of an Armj^ in the Field,” see Chapter VIII. 
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Tlie detail tliat has to be worked out iu the case of each Manage-* 
ment or main through route may he classed under the following 
heads : — 

1. The units to be forwarded by the line in question. 

2. The garrisons or places of entrainment of the above. 

3. The places of detrainment. 

4. The requirement in axles. 

5. The maximum amount of traffic the different sections of 

the line in question can furnish. 

1. Unless special instructions are given ordering certain troops 
to be sent on in front, the first thing to be done is to fix the 
order in which the units and special formations are to be forwarded. 
On this point the following may be laid down as general rules : — 
The combatant troops of any force should precede the supply, 
ammunition and other columns belonging to it ; arid, again, 
in an Army Corps the Division, and in a Division the Brigade, 
which can first be assembled complete is the first to be forwarded. 
Divisional Cavalry should accompany or immediately follow 
the leading Infantry. Part of the Divisional Artillery should 
be with the leading Infantry Brigade, or at any rate in the 
centre of the Infantry. Engineers should be despatched as 
soon as possible (work may have to be done afc detraining stations) ; 
and bearer companies with the Divisional Staff, or at the tail of 
the Infantry (in the latter case with some field hospitals). The 
Staff of one Infantry Brigade should be forwarded with the 
leading Battalion of the Division ; that of the other, after the 
Divisional Staff. The latter should be with the leading Brigade. 
The Army Corps Staff, with the heads of the administrative 
services, should either accompany or immediately follow the 
leading Division. 

As regards supply and other columns, the general rule of pre- 
cedence would be : — The field bakery column should be forwarded 
as soon as possible ; the first ecMow of the train and a detach- 
ment of the ammunition columns with the rear units of, or 
immediately following, the second Division. Next would follow 
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tlie second icJtdon oi tlie train, the field hospitals, the second 
detachraent of ammunition columns, the Corps Bridge Train, and 
the Remount Dep6t. 

These rules should, however, he departed from when by 
strictly following them there would be a train or a portion of 
an available train left unoccupied in consequence, or when en- 
trainments or detrainments would follow too rapidly at in- 
convenient stations, or when it would be possible by making 
slight alterations to maintain the regularity of traffic on the 
several sections of the fine by arranging that daily or during 
fixed periods certain trains only shall run on one section and 
others on other sections. 

Trains laden with supplies should be included in the amount 
of railway transport required for each Army Corps, the provisions 
thus forwarded being intended to assist in supplying the Army 
Corps in the rayon of concentration. A train laden with supplies 
can furnish subsistence for an Army Corps and half a Cavalry 
Division for two days. Finally, each troop train is given a 
number. 

2 and 3. Entraining and detraining troops, and especially 
unloading trains conveying baggage or supplies, are operations, 
it should be remembered, requiring no inconsiderable amount 
of time. In some cases, where local arrangements are ill adapted 
for the purpose, the difficulties may be so great as to cause the 
railway station in question to be practically excluded, or 
at any rate only considered as available at long intervals of 
time. 

Even with the very best arrangements more trains can be run 
daily on one through route than can be possibly loaded or unloaded 
at any single station. As regards entrainment, the peace distri- 
bution of the Army in garrisons enables the operation to be 
carried out simultaneously at several stations. Detrainment, on 
the other hand, takes place, as a rule, in a contracted area, and 
it is desirable to have as many points of detrainment within this 
space as will allow each train arriving in succession several hours 
for unloading. This is considerably more than is absolutely 

■ ■ 
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necossary for the purpose, but allowances must be made for 
checks and delays in the traffic. 

4. As regards the length of a troop train, it may be laid down 
that, if possible, it should not exceed 110 axles, in no case be 
greater than 120 axles, and as a rule be 100 axles, or somewhat 
less. 

Taking 10 officers or officials, or 16 men, or 3 horses and 

1 man, or a gun (with limber) or four-wheeled carriage, or | a 
pontoon wagon, per axle, the requirement in axles of every 
unit can be calculated, and from this the arrangement and 
c-omposition of the trains, so as to avoid as much as possible the 
breaking up of units. 

The approximate load of each carriage will therefore be— 

24 ofHcers ; or 
30 rank and iilo ; or 

0 horses and 2 men ; or 

4 draft horses and 2 men ; or 

1 gun or vehicle. 

An Infantry Division (13 battalions, 3 squadrons, 12 batteries) 
therefore requires 34 trains ; a Cavalry Division (24 squadrons, 

2 batteries), 28 trains ; an Army Corps (25 battalions, 0 squadrons' 
24 batteries), 68 trains ; the first Echelon of the supply and 
ammunition columns, 21 trains; the second dchelon, 23 trains; 
the whole Army Corps, including five or six supply trains, requires 
117 or 118 trains. 


The time of despatch is— 


Single Line. 

For an Infantry Division. 


3 days. 

IJ days. 

For a Cavalry Division. 

2| days. 

1 day. 

For an Army Corps. 

7 days. 

3 days. 

For the Supply and Ammunition Columiip. 

.31 days. 

11 days. 

For the five or six Supply Tr<ains. 
Iday. 

1 day. 

Total for an Army Corp.s. 

11 days. 

4^ days. 
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It may be seen from this tliat to move troop3 by rail is only 
advantageous when it takes longer to march by road. An Army 
Corps covers about 72 miles in five days ; the journey by rad on a 
single line takes seven days ; it is only when the line is double 
that there is any advantage in moving an Army Corps by rail, it 
then takes only three days. 

5. The amount of traffic of which a given section of railway 
is capable is expressed by the number of trains which can be 
despatched in 24 hours. This must be ascertained in each case. 
The general plan of the despatch of troop trains contains the 
necessary information for this. 

A railway and march Time Table will be drawn up for each Army 
Corps and independent Division, in accordance with these con- 
siderations. This shows, in addition to the general detail of the 
journey, the marches to the place of entraining, the time of depar- 
ture of each unit, the time of arrival at the various stations, with 
the names of those at which food is provided for the troops, the 
day and hour of arrival at the place of detraining, and the marches 
to the place of concentration. All orders which concern the 
railway management and the feeding of the troops are issued by 
the railway staff. The troops are required to implicitly follow 
their instructions. 

3. Steamboats. 

In the matter of the transport of troops by steamboats, the 
only questions to be examined are the accommodation of the 
vessels themselves and facilities for embarkation and disem- 
barkation. The actual line itself, which plays such an important 
part in raihvay transport, is here represented by the sea, lakes, 
rivers or canals. Rivers and canals are rarely sufficiently navi- 
gable for the purpose, and their use must thus be limited. 
Again, the transport available on rivers (that is to say, the steamers 
themselves) is of a very limited description compared to that of 
railways. Then, again, there is an absence of good water com- 
munication between rivers, so that the use of water transport for 
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tlie conceiitmtioii of large forces can only be looked upon as of 
secondajy importance. 

On the other hand, waterways may be used to supplement 
j'aihvays, particularly in supplying an Army with food, ammuni- 
tion and maMrid, and in momng sick and wounded. See 
Chap. Viri, B. {See Part 11, Chap. X, re the transport of troops 
by sea to carry out landings.) 


B. Marches in the Presence of the Enemy. 

When troops are marching in the presence of the enemy, that 
is to say, when there is any possibility of their meeting with 
the enemy on the march, their readiness for action takes 
precedence of all other considerations. 

The hour at which a body of troops is to reach its objective is 
often fixed. This makes it necessary for some units of a large 
force to start sometimes at inconvenient hours. The 
objective may be the enemy, and not only is liis position 
in many cases imperfectly known, having to be sought for on 
the march, but he may be himself on the move. Another great 
difficulty to be dealt with in issuing orders is the small number 
of roads available, for, with the size of modern Armies, when 
two opposing forces are in presence of each other and have estab- 
lished close contact between their advanced posts, huge masses of 
troops have to march in a contracted space, and, necessarily, 
on few roads. When troops become massed, indeed, in a given 
space, beyond a certain point, actual marching, i.e., the regular 
movement of troops for an average day’s march on roads of the 
country, becomes impossible. Forces under such circumstances 
can only be moved, i.e., change positions, by moving to a certain 
extent across country, in formations most inconvenient for march- 
ing, and consequently only practicable for short distances. The 
great thing then is to be concentrated at the right time (for 
fighting), and separated at the right time (for marching, quarters 
and subsistence). In the judicious application of these two 
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well-known principles lies the main secret, of .the skilful 
manoeuvring of large Armies. 

Marching is by far the commonest incident in the field, and 
all arrangements for marches are in the hands of the G eneral 
Staff. But, in spite of the apparently complicated nature of 
this duty, and the necessity for duly weighing conflicting 
interests (such as, for instance, readiness for action and the 
comfort of the troops), the thing is in itself tolerably simple 
if the relations between time and space, as well as the 
tactical and strategical considerations of the moment, are 
never lost sight of. 

As regards the latter, in certain cases — as, for instance, in a 
pursuit, or to anticipate the enemy at a point of strategical 
importance (such as a railway or road junction, a mountain 
defile or a bridge) — it may be necessary to call for the greatest 
exertions on the part of the troops for a few days. In other 
cases the troops may, and therefore should he spared. 

The strategical and tactical situation affects chiefly the 
extent to which columns on the march must he ready for 
action and the precautions that have to be taken against 
surprise ; it may also make it necess.ary to use roads which are 
otherwise undesirable. Again, the formation of advanced 
guards, the order and composition of the columns of route, 
the hour of marching off are questions affected by tactical 
considerations, to an extent which often involves considerable 
hardship on the troops. Even night marches may be unavoid- 
able under certain circumstances. 

It may sometimes happen that in war, and even within the 
theatre of active operations, there may be no reason why certain 
forces should not march with very little more than the ordinary 
precautions and arrangements observed in peace. One rule 
must be observed, however, and that is — under no circum- 
stances whatever should Artillery be allowed to march for any 
distance separated from the other arms. 

The relations between time and space require the most careful 
consideration. The length occupied by a force in column of 
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route on a road must be known, as well as tlie time it takes to get 
over a certain distance. Defiles that liave to be passed must 
be carefully considered. 

Errors of judgment or omissions in tbe application of these 
principles are sure to be followed by the most serious con- 
sequences ; for, apart from the risk of accidents, troops are 
generally harassed, without airy reasonable excuse, by unneces- 
sarily early starts, constant and wearisome halts on the march, 
and such-like occurrences. 

The mistake that is usually made, and which directly brings 
about such results, is the massing of too large a force at the 
same place, whence it must march off by one road — the desire 
being to keep the troops well together and to complete the 
day’s march at an early hour. 

It often happens that circumstances do not allow the military 
situation to be sufficiently clearly grasped to enable the best 
arrangements to be made when issuing orders. Again, the 
character of the roads, especially in an advance, is often imper- 
fectly known, though with the aid of good maps and by taking 
the state of the weather into account this can usually be 
conjectured. The weather is, however, always liable to 
change and cannot be known with any degree of certainty 
beforehand. 

Errors are consequently not only possible, hut often 
unavoidable. But to issue instructions which should have 
been known beforehand to be impracticable or impossible to 
comply with is an unpardonable blunder. Mistakes of 
this kind can generally be traced to an imperfect know- 
ledge of the lengths of the various columns and their rates of 
marching. 

The want of discipline, or the faulty marching powers of the 
troops, on the other hand, will often frustrate the very best 
arrangements. 
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1. Composition and Strength oe Columns. 

The composition and strength of the various columns of route 
depend first of all on the total strength of the force that is 
marching and the number and quality of the roads available. 

A force should always march on as broad a front as the military 
situation may justify. Supposing then that an engagement is 
possible on the march, the. degree of its probability decides 
how far this rule should be made to apply in each case. 

The necessity for dividing a large force is, however, inevitable 
if the maximum length of a column of route for a day’s march 
be considered. Thus when this maximum is exceeded for any 
given road, the force in question must be divided, either as 
regards its length into echelons of a day’s march each, or as 
regards its breadth into parallel columns. Tlio latter expedient 
is often necessary as a precaution against surprise, and 
is frequently very desirable from a tactical point of view, 
as enabling an outflanking attack to be made on the enemy. 

If a large force were marching on a single road, the troops at 
the tail of the column would come up in line much later than if 
the force were divided and marching by several roads, and 
in the former case the force would be in reality less con- 
centrated for battle, notwithstanding that the troops were 
following in one continuous column, than in the latter. A 
judicious division, therefore, into columns has the great 
advantage of enabling troops to be deployed into line of 
battle more rapidly, and at the same time more easily housed 
and fed. 

Though as regards the two latter points it is not very easy to 
lay down any precise rules as to how far troops may be scattered, 

: here is one broad principle that should never be lost sight of, 
and tliat is — the division of a force into lateral columns is disad- 
vantageous as regards deployment into line of battle if the 
distances between the different heads of columns are together 
much greater than the total depth of the whole force if it were 
marching in o?u’ column. 
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For instance, a Division requires a front of about 3 Idlometrea 
(1| miles) to deploy fully into line of battle. 

Now supposing tlie Division to be advancing in alignment 
l)y two roads some 3 kilometres apart, it would take just 
lialf the time to deploy on the leading troops of both columns that 
it would take if it were advancing by one road. Tliis advantage 
diminishes as the lateral distance between the columns increases, 
and disappears when it greatly exceeds half the depth of the 
whole division in column of route. For if one of the 
columns had to converge on the head of the other to 
deploy into line of battle, it would have to execute more or less 
of a flank march — an evil in itself — occupying, in all probability, 
very nearly as much time as would be taken to deploy from 
behind were both advancing by the same road. Besides, the 
General commanding the Division can only immediately 
command one column. 

There may, however, be advantages of another nature to be 
gained by an advance in several columns, and, such a proceeding 
may not only sometimes appear justifiable, but even very 
desirable, especially in cases where a force has to pass through 
defiles or debouch from mountains. 

The question is more serious when the distance between 
the heads of columns is still further increased, or the force is 
divided into many columns moving far apart. The danger of 
these columns being attacked and crushed singly by superior 
forces of the enemy before they could be supported is all the 
more to be feared in this case, as no efficient and active unity 
of command, which alone can prevent such catastrophes happen- 
ing, is possible with very scattered forces, and perhaps no single 
column could, unless favoured to an extraordinary degree by 
thj ground, be expected to hold out by itself until supported. 
The advantage of marching in separate columns has its 
limitations, especially when the country lying between the 
roads used by the different columns is of an inaccurate or 
impassable character. 
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Tlie above considerations may be said only to apply literally 
to marclies in advance or retreat. They apply nevertbeless to 
flank marclies as well. 

The first consideration in every case is the length of a column 
of route for one day’s march on one road. This mainly rests on 
the depths in column of route of the various units forming the 
force, and on their rate of marching, or rather on the mean 
daily rate of marching of the whole column. Taking the latter 
as averaging 22 kilometres (13| miles), the point to be 
determined is the strength of the force that occupies 22 
Icilometres of road in ordinary column of route. 

i\.ny officer who is responsible for assigning, within the time 
required to complete this distance, additional troops to the 
particular section of any given road required for the movement 
of this column, without taking steps to reduce the length of the 
column by marching on a broader front, or some such, measure, is 
guilty of a military blunder. 


a. Depth of Columns. 

In drawing up orders for the march of large bodies of troops, 
the officer of the General Staff must invariably be able to 
estimate roughly on the spot the depth of column of route of 
any body of troops. He must consequently always have at 
his fingers’ ends in round numbers the various depths of 
the units composing a force on the march, as well as the 
depths occupied by the 2nd Line Transport. The figures 
representing these, however, must be regarded as liable to 
extension, for the depth of columns is, especially in war, a very 
variable quantity. 

In the immediate presence of the enemy the breadth of the 
road will, as a rule, be turned to account to the utmost possible 
extent. The depth of the column wiU therefore depend directly 
on the width of road available, bearing in mind that room must 
be left on one side for the passage of officers and orderlies. 
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The state or character of a road may, liowever, have even 
more to say to the question than its actual breadth. A road 
may indeed be broad, but yet be in such a state as only to enable 
foot soldiers and riders to move on it in file on either side, and 
guns and carriages to get along by picking out the best places 
one at a time. 

Again, the state of the weather, especially great heat and 
dust, the length of the day’s march, or the tired state of the 
troops, may tend to cause the columns to tail out even when 
the troops are in the highest state of military order and discipline. 

Finally, the elective strength of units at the time must be 
borne in mind. 

The following may be taken in round numbers as the depths 
occupied on the line of march by men, horses, guns and vehicles 
on a war footing, and by which the total depths of columns can 
be estimated ; the Infantry being in fours, the Cavalry in sections, 
vehicles in single file : — j ; 


Units. 

Battalion .. .. . . 




Yards. 

430 

Machine gun detachment 




215 

Cavalry Regiment (four sq^uadrons) . . 




575 

„ „ (three „ ) 




430 

Field battery (with its wagons). . 




290 

Horse „ „ „ 




375 

Heavy field howitzer battery ... 




430 

Mortar battery 




535 

10- centimetre gun battery ... 




620 

Light ammunition column 




430 

„ „ „ of Cavalry Divisions 



320 

Heavy Artillery ammunition column . . 




340 

Field company of Engineers 




ISO 

Divisional bridge train . . , , 




320 

Corps „ „ 




8G0 

Telegraph detachment .... 




340 to 403 

Balloon „ . , 




430 

Gas column of balloon detachment 




215 

Infantry and Field Artillery ammunition column 



640 to 700 

Transport column 




750 

Supply „ 




495 

Field bakery .. .. 




430 

Remount depOt .. ... ... ... 




210 

Bearer company . . ... 




270 

Fieldhoopital .. ... 




1G5 
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Thus it appears that an Infantry Division occupies in its 
ordinary order of march and under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances a depth in column of route, without its 2nd Line 
Transport, of 10 kilometres (6 miles). To this should he added 
the distance to which the advanced guard and its component 
parts are pushed forward. This may be taken as from 2 to 3 
kilometres, so that the total depth occupied by a Division 
marching on one road in the xeresence of the enemy may be put 
down as from 12 to 13 kilometres (7| to miles), reckoned from 
the leading troops of the advanced guard to the rear of the main 
body. 

A Cavalry Division occupies, without reckoning any advanced 
guard, a depth of 4| kilometres (3 miles). 

The total combatants of an Army Corps occupy a depth in 
column of route of 25 kilometres (15J- miles). 

Ammunition columns and trains occupy, exclusive of intervals 
between iGhelons, a depth of 20,kilometres (12-| miles). 

The depth occupied by the 2nd Line Transport may be 
calculated from the following : — 

Yards. 


For a battalion .. .. .. .. .. .. 110 

„ maclvine-guii detachment. . . . . . . . . , 46 

„ Cavalry Regiment (four squaclronsl 215 

» » » (tbree „ ) 195 

„ battery 55 

„ heavy field howit7,er battery . . . . . . . . 65 

„ mortar battery . . . . ... . , . . . . 65 

„ lO-centimetre gun battery . . , . . . . . 65 

„ light ammunition column . , . , . . . . 54 

„ „ » of a Cavalry Division . . 54 

„ field company of Engineers .. .. 22 

„ divisional bridge train .. .. .. .. 12 

„ telegraph detachment .. .. .. .. .. 12 

„ balloon „ , , . . 54 

„ gas column of balloon detachment .. .. .. 64 

„ bearer company .. .. .. .. 12 


In reckoning the depth occupied by the second line transport of a 
strong column, the total obtained by adding together the depths of 
the various units as given above must be liberally rounded off, to 
allowfortheseeond line transport of theStaff whichis not included. 
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The second line transport of ahinfantry Division occupies a depth 
of 3 kilometres (2 miles), that of a Cavalry Division 1- 6 kilometres 
( 1 mile), and that of an Army Corps 7 kilometres (4| miles). 

If it were necessary to march, on a smaller front, that is to 
say, Infantry in files and Cavalry in half-sections, the depths 
given abo ve would be increased by at least 60 to 100 per cent. 

If it were possible, on the other hand, to inarch on a broader 
front, the depths would be diminished as follows : — 

In fautry iu sections of 6 files by about 25 per cent. 

8 „ 40 

In the case of a column of all arms ; — - 

On a front of half — 

Infantry in column of half ziujs, Cavalry in squadron column and 
Artillery in column of sections, vehicles in pairs — by about 55 per 
cent 

On a front of a section [zug ) — 

Infantry in column of zugs, Cavahy in half scpiadrons, Artillery in 
column of batteries at close interval, vehicles, &e., in fours (front of 
44 yards) — by about 70 to 75 jier cent. 

A pontoon bridge is crossed by Infantry breaking step, by 
Cavalry dismounted and by Artillery by single guns and 
ammunition wagons with intervals of 9 yards. Battalions 
maintain intervals of from 30 to 45 yards between each other, 
squadrons and batteries 9 yards, and Cavalry Eegiments from 
30 to 45 yards. These intervals may be increased at the discretion 
of the Engineer officer acting as Bridge Commandant. Thus 
the depth in column of route of a large force passing a pontoon 
bridge may be taken as increased by at least 50 per cent. 

This temporary increase in the depth of the column results 
in a loss of time to the head of the column if it halts in order 
that the broader front may be resumed and the tail close up, 
to continue the march in the normal depth. But if the head 
of the column marches on without waiting, and no attention 
is paid to the increased depths in the formation of the troops, 
the tail of the ■ column is late- in arriving at its destination, in 

* The zv^ is of the German Comp-any. (T^.) 
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proportion to the extent to which the total depth of the column 
lias been lengthened. 

h. Rate of Marching. 

Next to the length of columns, the rate of marching has most 
oifect upon a march. It varies, of course, with the'different arms. 
The rate of marching in the case of Infantry depends upon the 
total length of march (for halts and gradually increasing wearinesi 
have to be taken into consideration), also on the weather, the 
season, and finally on the state of the road. The Artillery and 
the transport are particularly affected if the road is in bad 
condition or ha.s steep gradients. Ice, sandy or stony roads 
and steep gradients particularly affect the rate of marching of 
Chivalry. But if there are no specially unfavourable circum- 
stances, Cavalry and Artillery will always move faster than 
Infantry. It is, therefore, the rule to regulate the rate of march- 
ing of mixed columns by the rate of marching of the Infantry. 
Experience shows that the following will be the usual rates of 
marching 

An Infantry Battalion marching on a good road with the 
weather favourable covers a kilometre in 10 minutes, and therefore 
10 kilometres (6 miles) in 100 minutes. If the march is longer 
than this, allowances must be made for longer halts, for the men 
becoming tired, and for delays. The 221- kilometres (14 miles) 
which, as has been previously pointed out, is the average Icngtli 
of a day’s march, therefore takes about six hours. 

The pace of Cavalry and Artillery at a walk is rather quiclcer 
than that of Infantry, the proportion being about 6 to 5 ; both 
these arms have therefore to check their pace when marching 
with Infantry; they can usually do this by means of short halts, 
and by making use of the distances which are always left between 
units in column of route. Troops move considerably slower 
when the thermometer is above 70° or 80° ; every 10 kilometres 
(G miles) should then be calculated as taking from 25 to 30 minutes 
longer. This loss of time increases when the heat is greater 
(1 j 0°), and. owing- to the frequent halts necessary, it may take 
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from one to two hours longer to march 10 kilometres. Severe 
cold only affects mounted arms on the march, and does not 
interfere with their rate of marching unless the roads have been 
cut up before the frost and the ruts are frozen hard, or unless 
the roads are slippery. Cold weather will, as a rule, considerably 
increase the rate of marching of all arms, because then the halts 
are shorter, Sandy or greasy roads and deep snow delay the 
rate of marching of Infantry and Artillery from 20 to 30 minutes 
(‘Very 10 kilometres. A strong head wind delays them from 
40 to 60 minutes, heavy rain or snow from 15 to 20 minutes in 
the same distance. In mountainous country, except in the case 
of a road running along a valley with gentle gradients, an allow- 
ance of from 30 to 60 minutes for every 10 kilometres should 
be made, because of the difficulty of measuring correctly on the 
map all the bends in the road, and because of the gradients. 
The time wliich is required for a march and the length of the 
column determine the hour of starting. In deciding on this, 
care must be taken to see that the last units in the column do not 
reach their destinations too late, i.e., not much after mid-day. 
A very early start undesirably curtails the night’s rest ; in 
winter when the days are short it wilb often not be possible to 
march before 8 a.m. The mounted arms have to begin their 
preparations for the march two hours before starting, Infantry 
about one hour. 

Experience shows that there are certain limits to the strength 
of man and horse which cannot be exceeded for long. Any 
increase in the marching powers of large bodies of troops depends 
therefore chiefly upon the arrangements made for the march. 
An Army which falls below the standard of other Armies in this 
respect throws away one of the most important weapons for the 
conduct of war, and one which increases in importance with the 
size of modern Armies. Only the most complete knowledge and 
mastery of all the attendant circumstances assures the timely 
concentration on the battlefield of the large bodies of troops which 
have to be kept separate during the inarch, and makes the excep- 
tional marches which may be required in certain circiimstances 


i 
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possible. Snell marclies require the greatest efforts on the part 
ol all concerned, and all Staff officers must be careful to spare 
troops in every possible way by means of efficient arrangements 
during the ordinary marches which precede these exceptional 
efforts. Necessary and unavoidable exertions already cause a 
greater reduction in the strength of units than is desirable, next, 
in fact, to actual losses in battle ; so that any unnecessary expendi'- 
ture of force, which almost invariably entails losses, must bo 
absolutely avoided. 

The following have been found to be the times taken to perforin 
a 22|-kilometre (14 miles) march : — 



, 

On a Rood road 
ami under 
favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

On a bad road 
and under 
favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

On a bad road 
and under 
unfavoin-able 
circumstances. 

Under very un- 
favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

A liattalipn ol Infantry o 

r field battery 

Hours. 

5 

Hours. 

8 

Hours. 

10 

Hours. 

A I'C'fflment of cavalry ( 
artillery 

er battery of horse 

4 

6 

71 - 

9 

A supply column, etc. ., 



10 

IG 

20 

An Infantry Division .. 



6 

0 

11 

14 

A Cavalry Division 


4 

7 

0 

12 

Add for every additional Infantry Division 
on the same road ... ... ... 

1 

2 

& 1 

4 


The above figures represent the time taken by the heads of 
columns of route only. If the column, after the head has reached 
its destination or alignment, has to be formed up or deployed 
either for action or to bivouac, to the times as given above must 
be added, in the case of any of the rear portions, the length of the 
column preceding it on the road — expressed in time. Thus, for 
instance, in the case of the tail of the column, the total time would 
be that taken by the head 'plus the time taken to march a distance 
equal to the length of the whole column. 

An Array Corps, then, composed of 25 battalions, 6 squadrons and 
2-1 batteries, occupying some 15 miles of road, without taking into 
account the second line transport, which would he left in rear, 

■ ■ 0 ." 
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would, when advancing by one road, require from 12 to 20 
hoin’s, according to circumstances, to march a distance of 
22^ kilometres (14 miles) and deploy into line of battle. This, 
then, at once gives us the maximum force that should be moved 
by one road (the troops being at full war strength) if it is at 
once to engage the enemy, or to be drawn up in position ready 
for battle. 

If, however, it is merely a question of an advance, and the 
component parts of the force remain Echeloned along the road at 
the end of the day’s march, at intervals corresponding to their 
respective depths in column of route, ready to continue the 
march on the following day, the total length of the whole force in 
column of route is no longer of the same importance. This, 
however, at once ceases to be the case when, for any reason, the 
tail of the column has to deploy into alignment with the head, 
or other bodies of troops have to be temporarily inserted in the 
column or join it — as, for instance, would occur if several columns 
marchiug separately by different roads had all to pass a certain 
defile which could not be turned. 

In a case of this description, the times taken by the different 
columns to clear the defile from end to end must be calculated 
from their respective lengths and rates of marching. Hence the 
proper time for the arrival of the head of each column at the 
defile can be deduced, and an estimate can then be formed of 
the maximum number of troops that can pass the defile in the 
course of a day. 

c. Order of March of Conibatmds. 

By Order of March is here meant the order in which the troops 
follow each other in column of route and the distances maintained 
between the various bodies on the march. 

In this, as in other questions of a tactical nature, it is impossible 
to give any hard-and-fast rules, as the peculiar circumstances of 
each case require different arcangementsr Certain general 
principles, can, however, be laid down, any deviation from whicli 
would be rarely iustifiablo. 
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Wlien a force is marcliing in tlie presence of tlie enemy, and 
there is any chance of the latter being encountered, precautions 
must necessarily be taken to prevent surprise. This is done 
by pushing forward advanced guards and sending out flanking 
detachments ; in fact, by detaching small forces from the main 
body. These, inasmuch as they are more ready for action and 
further protect themselves by again pushing forward small 
parties, enable the main body to gain time if suddenly attacked. 
But by far the safest plan is to find the enemy, -never lose “ touch ” 
of his forces once obtained, to rapidly report all his movements, 
and to draw a screen, so to speak, round one’s - own. Cavalry 
alone can do this, and must therefore be thrown out in- advance 
and on both flanks. In the German Service this is" done on a 
large scale by the judicious employment of the greater- part of 
the Cavalry, that is to say, the Cavalry Divisions. . 

The order of march of a Cavalry Division depends upon the 
extent of front the latter has to occupy. A reconnaissance 
cannot always be carried out by patrols. Reconnoitring requires 
a variety of measures, from the use of patrols whose movements 
are concealed from the enemy’s observation, up to the employment 
of the whole Cavalry Division. As reconnaissance is the chief 
duty of the Cavalry Division, its main body must be kept in hand, 
so that it can tear apart by force the veil formed by the enemy’s 
Cavahy, 

The Cavalry screen requires a distribution of force along the 
whole front of the Armies which have to be covered. This fre- 
quently necessitates the Cavalry Division being split up, and 
thereby weakens its fighting strength. • ■ 

It is very difflcult to carry out two duties simuLthn^usly which 
are so apparently incompatible ; for while -the essence of 
reconnaissance is to push forward, and not to" be tied down by 
the movements of the main Army in tear, •screening duties 
generally necessitate slow advance and ••Constant' halting in 
front of the force to be screened: " O-f ebiirseThe-latter duties'inay 
in certain circumstances be best carried ' out= by attacking' the 
enemy, • 
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It is im]) 0 ssible to lay down Kard-and-fast rules for the advance 
of a Cavalry Division. After 1870 the most suitable formation 
was considered to be in two Brigades, the Artillery in the 
first lino, and one of the Heavy Brigades in the second 
line, but all threo Brigades may be required to advance in 
line, or one behind the other. There does not seem to be any 
point in discussing which of these three formations is most 
suitable, when it is remembered that the composition of a Cavalry 
Division will not be constant throughout the course of a campaign, 
but may be frequently altered to suit the duties it has to carry 
out, or because of detachments which it may be necessary to 
make. The situation at the moment, the nature of the country, 
the number of the roads, the weather, aU affect the formation 
of a Cavalry Division. The latter cannot march on a broad 
front in the immediate vicinity of a strong force of hostile Cavalry, 
for the information about the enemy’s movements would come 
in too late to allow of the Division being concentrated before 
the enemy was met. The Cavalry combat is over too quicldy to 
allow of brigades marching on different roads to be always 
concentrated at the right time and place, even when the lateral 
communications axe very favourable. There are great disad- 
vantages in allowing the Cavalry Division to fall back to con- 
centrate : it must usually, therefore, be kept concentrated in 
a single column when close to the enemy : it can be deployed fc r 
battle in from 12 to 20 minutes. The further it is from the enemy 
the more the Cavalry Division can be spread out to save horses 
and to obtain better quarters and supplies. The Cavalry Division 
can usually be spread out over a front of 30 kilometres (18 miles) 
and a depth of 15 kilometres (9 miles), without taking into 
consideration the front occupied for reconnoitring purposes, and 
still be concentrated to either flank in one day. 

When the Cavalry Division marches in one column, the Com- 
mander of the Division orders the measures necessary for security, 
which depend for their effectiveness chiefly on the distance to 
which the various detachments are pushed forward. In order to 
gain time to reconnoitre the enemy, and the country, the troops 
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charged with, the piotection of the march must move forward at 
a rapid pace; this must also be done in flank marches and in 
retreats. The guns and the machine-gun detachments must be 
kept concentrated. In a pursuit they will always form part 
of the advance guard, in a retreat they will frequently be attached 
to the rear guard. 

When the Cavalry Division is marching in several columns, the 
objeotivesof the Brigades are settled by the Divisional Commander, 
who regulates the relations between the various columns. All 
further instructions are issued by the Brigadiers. The position 
of the Divisional Commander, the allotment of the Artillery, 
or machine-gun detachments, to one or several of the columns 
depend upon the circumstances of the case. If one of the larger 
Infantry units is temporarily attached to a Cavalry Division it 
will always march at the end of the whole column. If several 
Cavalry Divisions are placed under the command of one Cavalry 
General, they will always march by several parallel roads when- 
ever the number of roads admits of it. The length of two or more 
Cavalry Divisions in column of route on a single road has a 
very disturbing effect upon their marching, and does not increase 
the rapidity with which they can be deployed for battle. The 
G eneral in command must therefore allot the various duties to the 
Divisions, fix the roads by which they are to move, and issue all 
orders required to insure the permanent co-operation of the 
Divisions, without limiting their initiative more than is necessary. 

Since the Cavalry Divisions are often pushed forward several 
days’ march in front of the main Army, they cannot assure the 
security of the troops behind them. This duty therefore falls 
to the Infantry Division which is nearest to the enemy, even when 
a Cavalry Division is in front of it. The greater part of the 
Divisional Cavalry is often placed under a Commander appointed 
for the purpose and attached to this Division, The order of march 
of the detachments composing the advanced, or flank, guard, is 
fixed by their Commanders. 

The remaining troops of the Division (with the exception of 
any detachments that might be necessary as escorts for the 2nd 
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Li/ie Transport) form the main body. This is not, as a rule, 
placed under the orders of any specially detailed officer. The 
General Commanding the Division gives the order of march of the 
main body, and the distance to be observed from the advanced 
guard. This interval is intended to give the main body time to 
deploy for action without a check, should the advanced guard be 
attacked and forced to retire. 

The order of march must suit the order in which it 
appears desirable the troops should deploy into line of battle 
from column of route. 

Artillery, as the arm which begins an action, and which 
requires time to produce an ejSect, should therefore be, 
as a rule, as far forward as possible in the column of route. Artil- 
lery, however, from its very nature cannot actually form the head 
of a column, though, as in the case of Cavalry, such a position 
best suits it for marching only. 

Heavy Artillery should generally march in rear of the fighting 
troops, because the length of road it occupies in column of route 
makes it undesirable to include it in the columns, and because 
it is usually only employed during the course of a battle. If it is 
likely to be required at the beginning of a battle, the wagons 
necessary for observation purposes should be sent forward to the 
advanced guard, and the heavy batteries pushed on to the rear of 
the Field Artillery. Their ammunition wagons follow immediately 
behind them. The mobility of the heavy field howitzers is about 
the same as that of Field Artillery when the country is favourable, 
at other times it is about that of Infantry. The 10-ceiitimetre 
guns and mortar batteries sometimes require the assistance of 
Infantry on the line of march. Weak bridges must be 
strengthened in time by the Engineers. 

At first sight it would appear desirable that the interval 
between advanced guard and main body should be equal to the 
depth in column of route of the latter. This, however, is an 
arrangement of too mechanical a nature, and assumes that the 
advanced guard will be taken by surinise— a circumstance 
which should not occur if the leading Cavalry wore pushed 
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sufficiently far to tlie front. A shorter interval would seem to 
meet the case best, and this has the advantage of enabling 
the advanced guard to be more rapidly supported. 

If an Army Corps is advancing on a single road, the leading 
Division undertakes the measures necessary for security auto- 
matically. The General commanding the Army Corps may 
occasionally order the two regiments of Divisional Cavalry to be 
concentrated for a particular purpose. Care must be taken when 
this is done that the Divisional Cavalry return to their Divisions 
when they have carried out the duty. 

The second of the two Divisions must adopt an order of march 
suitable for its deployment for battle, usually on the flank of the 
leading Division. 

If the Army Corps were advancing by two roads, one would, 
as a rule, be assigned to each Division. The Divisional Generals 
would draw up the order of march of their respective Divisions, 
forming each an advanced guard; as in the case of the advance of 
an Army Corps in separate columns, a single advanced guard 
would rarely be practicable. 

The principles by which, the strength and composition of 
advanced guards are to he regulated are laid down in D.S. Kegns., 
para. 147. The Regulations do not prescribe any definite model, 
but certain points are laid down for guidance. The questions 
whether the advanced guard should be strong or weak, whether 
it should have Artillery with it or not, whether tne Cavalry 
attached to the advanced guard should be under the orders of the 
Commander of the latter or not, must be decided in accordance 
with the instruction that the strength and composition of 
advanced, rear, and flank guards must be regulated in each case 
according to the situation and the particular duty to be performed ; 
that is to say, they may vary to an almost unlimited extent. But 
since an advanced guard in war is usually formed for more than one 
day, and for more than one purpose, and for the reasons given 
above must usually be organised for several days, and be prepared 
for duties which cannot be foreseen, these questions obtain an 
importance which seems to justify a thorough investigation. 
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Besides liaving to reconnoitre and to ensure tlie safety of tlie 
main body, an advanced guard bas to prepare the way for and 
load np to the carrying out of the intentions of the Commander 
of the force, without committing him to a course of action of 
which he would not approve. 

A strong advanced guard is in a position to drive bach the 
enemy’s advanced troops, to compel the enemy to deploy in 
considerable strength and thereby to obtain information as to 
the enemy’s position. It can also seize positions which may be 
of importance to the attack, oppose any hostile advance, and 
enable the main body to push steadily forward and deploy for 
battle without undue haste. A strong advanced guard therefore 
assures freedom of action to a Commander, and allows him to 
develop his main strength where it will be most effective. i 

When an advanced guard is comparatively strong and in- 
dependent, there is a danger that its Commander may be led into 
action which is not in accordance with the intentions of his 
General. This danger is, however, not altogether obviated 
when the advanced guard is weak, and may then have much 
more serious consequences. The only way of getting over this 
difficulty, without destroying the initiative of an advanced 
guard by issuing definite orders, is to educate the advanced guard 
Commanders in peace to understand the larger operations of war. 
The surest means of preventing premature action on the part 
of an advanced guard is for the General in com m and himself to 
ride forward and be prepared to issue instructions on important 
points. A weak advanced guard will be formed, when the 
enemy is still distant, to act as a support to the reconnoitring 
Cavalry, and also to protect the Artillery when it is pushed 
forward to prepare the attack, after the enemy is discovered 
to occupy a strong position. In either case a comparatively 
small force of Infantry will be required. A weak advanced 
guard is specially exposed to the danger of being overwhelmed 
by an enterprising enemy before the main body can interfere. 

In accordance with the above considerations, a strong advanced 
guard will generally be able to move at some distance from 
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tlie main body, while the distance between the latter and a weak 
advanced guard must be considerably less. 

A strong advanced guard would be composed of the three 
arms, with a proportion of technical troops. But measures of 
security on this scale will only be taken by independent Divisions 
or Army Corps, for these alone have full freedom of action in 
seeking out the weakest points of the enemy in an attack, i.e., 
they alone are free to make wide flanking movements under 
cover of a strong advanced guard. 

When several Infantry Divisions or Army Corps are advancing 
to battle as parts of an Army on parallel roads in close touch, 
then none of these units, with the possible exception of those on 
the wings, is free to move far to a flank on its own initiative. 
In such a case it is usually a question of a rapid deployment to 
the front, and this would only be delayed by the distances taken 
up by a strong advanced guard; therefore, the advanced 
guards pushed forward would be weak, the more so as they 
would mutually support each other. An advanced guard 
consisting of one battalion, moving about 1,000 yards in front 
of each Army Corps, is usually sufficient in these circumstances, 
in addition to the reconnoitring Cavalry. 

The question of allotting Artillery to an advanced guard has 
already been partly answered in discussing the above points. 
A strong advanced guard will usually require Artillery ; a weak 
one can do without it. Still the number of guns allotted must 
always be in proportion to the Infantry. A battery will rarely 
be allotted to an advanced guard consisting of a battalion, 
although this would be the right proportion in view of the 
composition of an Army Corps ; tactical considerations have 
here to be taken into account, and these do not make the detach- 
ment of small isolated bodies of Artillery desirable ; but if a 
whole Artillery Detachment is allotted to one battalion, the 
latter becomes merely an escort to the guns. Such a measure 
will only be justified in exceptional circumstances. The distance 
between a weak advanced guard and the main body is generally 
so small that the Artillery can be pushed forward in case of need 
just as quickly from the rear, 
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Unless an advanced guard be of tlie strength of an Infantry 
Begirnent (3 battalions), it will, in ordinary circumstances, not 
be provided with guns, whereas a comparatively strong force of 
Artillery is required in a pursuit or during a retreat. In any 
case, when this arm is attached to an advanced or rear guard, 
it is an indication that the Commander should carry out his 
duties more or less on his own initiative, in proportion to the 
number of guns allotted to him. 

The question whether the Commander should give the Cavalry 
their orders, or should place them under the orders of the ad- 
vanced guard Commander depends upon the strength of the 
Cavalry, the distance from the enemy, and on the particulai 
situation. Cavalry which is piished forward must be strong, 
at least three or four squadrons, in order to be able to hold its 
own for any length of time. If the enemy is at a great distance, 
it may be necessary to push the Cavalry further forward, so 
that it may have the greatest possible freedom in seeking out 1 he 
enemy. 

Many duties, e.g., the rapid occupation of an important point 
before the arrival of the enemy, can only be carried out by the 
Cavalry when it has been pushed forward. On the other hand, 
if the enemy is near, the Cavalry fights in closer co-operation with 
the other arms, and is then best attached to the advanced guard. 
It is generally desirable to place all the service of reconnaissance 
and security under the control of one hand, as co-operation and 
economy of strength is thereby obtained. 

The points to be observed in arranging for the security of 
marches are laid down in the B.S. Begns., paras. 148-165. Their 
further development is a question of tactics. It should be noted, 
however, that the arrangements for security cease as soon as the 
main body becomes engaged. 

If a Cavalry Division is attached, as an exceptional measure, 
to the Army Corps, it should, if not entrusted with any special 
duties, be pushed as far to the front as possible. It would 
thus perform the duties of an advanced guard in the fullest 
sense of the term. Nevertheless, in such a case, the Infantiy 
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Divisions must still take tKe usual precautions against surprise. 
Officers’ patrols fromtke Divisional Cavalry are still indispensable 
for keeping up communication with, the Cavalry in front, examin- 
ing the resources of the country, reconnoitring roads, and similar 
duties, and are at the same time extremely useful in protecting 
the columns of all arms against the isolated enterprises of small 
parties of the enemy. The leading Divisions must adopt 
such a formation as to be able to afford immediate support, 
if necessary, to the Cavalry in front. The extent, however, to 
which weight may be attached to this principle must depend 
on the military situation at the time, and in a very great measure 
on the distance separating the bodies of Cavalry in front from 
the heads of the advancing columns. 

Though reference in this subject has been confined to an 
advance only, the principles and rules that have been explained 
apply equally to a retreat or to a flank march ; so far, at any rate, 
as contact with the enemy is concerned. In a retreat, it may 
be added, the rear guard should be given a strong force of Artillery 
if its object is to gain time by engaging the enemy, and every 
endeavour should be made to maintain a considerable distance 
between rear guard and main body. This distance, how- 
ever, need not exceed the dexith of the latter in column of 
route. 

It is one of the first duties of a General Staff officer during 
a march to keep himself fully informed pf the movements of 
all troops that may in any way whatever affect or concern 
the force he belongs to. If the orders issued on these points 
are not clear, steps must at once be taken to remove the un- 
certainty. 

Measures must also be taken to ensure that communication 
with the neighbouring columns is kept Up uninterruptedly, 
and also that the connection between the different bodies of 
troops belonging to the command, as laid down in the orders 
for the march, is constantly maintained. Should the rate of 
progress of a portion or portions of the force at any time have 
been increased irregularly, or in a manner not. corresponding to 
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the object in view, the irregularity should be corrected by halting 
the portion or portions in question. 

The General Staff officer should be with his General on the 
line of marclij provided the latter does not assign him any 
special duties requiring his presence elsewhere. 

The following may be taken as the nature of the special 
duties in question that would be required of him, and in case 
of necessity the Staff officer should himself take the initiative 
by asking for instructions on these points. 

1. Riding to the head of the column, and beyond it again to 

the head of the advanced guard, with a view of obtaining 
information on the enemy and the country. As regards 
the latter point the usual considerations would be 
Selection of positions where outposts would be established, 
lines of advance to the attack, sites for bivouacking, 
halting places for rest (thus avoiding forming up whole 
Divisions and Brigades and long halts on the roads), 
quarters, and quarters combined with bivouacs. If 
there were several General Staff officers belonging to the 
force in question, it would be often advisable to assign 
one, accompanied by some mounted orderlies, during 
the entire march, to the advanced, or as the case might 
be, rear guard. Any observations he might have made 
on the above headings would then be more rapidly 
communicated. 

2. Riding down the entire column from end to end, to be 

satisfied whether the whole were sufficiently closed up. 
Small deviations from the regulation distances between 
battalions, batteries, and other units, are of no importance. 
A constant lengthening, on the other hand, of such dis- 
tances, or of the depths covered in column of route 
by the various miits— at once indicated by each 
column being insufficiently closed up — shows a want 
of discipline on the march, an unnecessarily rapid rate of 
marching of the leading troops, or signs of exhaustion* 
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The latter soon causes many Infantry soldiers to fall out 
and be left behind. The General Staff officer riding 
rapidly back to his General, alongside the column, would 
report all such matters that he had seen for himself. 

3. Personally examining the state of affairs in a neighbouring 

column of troops, as soon as there might appear to be any 
probabhity—such as, perhaps, would arise in the case of a 
coming engagement— of the coluron to which he belonged, 
being required to turn aside from its original line of march 
and be directed on some other point. Similarly his 
presence might be desirable with a neighbouring column to 
show it the way, if circumstances were such as rendered 
its co-operation deshable in a given direction, in the 
interests of the column to which he belonged. In the case 
of a Division having only one officer of the General Staff, ' 
some other officer of the Staff would usually be sent on 
such an errand. 

4. Riding in advance of a column in retreat, to any defile 

that might have to be passed to ascertain for certain 
whether it could be passed without a check by the retiring 
troops. If, for any reason, a halt before passing a defile 
appears desirable or necessary, and the enemy is following 
close at hand, no time must be lost in looking for and 
selecting a position for the rear guard to hold. 
d. Order of March of the %id Line Transport: 

The 2nd Line Transport (under which heading baggage, supply 
and ammunition columns are included) considerably adds to 
the difficulties met with in making judicious arrangements 
for the march. The fact, indeed, speaks for itself, if we 
bear in mind that the combatant portion of an Army Corps 
(including spare horses, ambulance and ammmutioii wagons 
which, by regulation, accompany the troops in action) occupies 
much about tbe same depth (or length of road) in column of route 
as the supply, ammunition columns and heavy baggage together. 

When active operations are being carried on with comparatively 
small forces, covering a considerable extent of country much 
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intersected with good roads, the case is an easy one to deal with. 
But it is a very different matter when, as in the concentration of 
large forces for battle, troops have not only to be massed in a 
comparatively confined space, but must in addition be iii a posi- 
tion to form line of battle with the greatest possible rapidity. 
The necessity of providing for the baggage and columns, and of 
taking care that the movements of these impedimenta — which on 
an occasion like this are found to be so embarrassing — are not in 
any way likely to hamper or cross on the line of march the fighting 
portions of an Army, is wont at such times to produce a certain 
feeling of uneasiness. : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The difficulty has been very simply got over before now by 
keeping all impedimenta as far as possible in rear — so far indeed, 
that in some cases neither could ammunition be replenished nor 
supplies issued to the troops within the following day, and that 
some units were separated for weeks together from their transport. 

Convenient and simple though such a proceeding may appear 
at first sight, it is one completely ignoring the necessity that has 
been fully recognised of providing large bodies of troops with 
columns of every description, and miits with regimental transport. 
Wore it indeed possible or practicable, without incurring serious 
disadvantages, to dispense with all these accessories for any 
length of time, it would evidently be far wiser not to take them 
into the field at all. This question must, however, be considered 
as one definitely settled in peace as the result of experience gained 
in past wars. To make the best use of such impedimenta in w’-ar 
is, therefore, the duty of those who have to order the necessary 
arrangements. 

It cannot, however, be expected that troops are invariably to 
be in immediate possession of all their wheeled transport, or 
that as a precaution against any, even in the remotest degree 
possible, failure of ammunition, the twelve ammunition columns 
of an Army Corps should all immediately follow the troops. 
Conditions that are Mable to daily change must be met by 
arrangements varied to suit time and place, and by a judicious 
compromise between all the requirements that have to be satisfied, 
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There must never, liowever, be any doubt on the question of 
. making every consideration give way to that of keeping the 

troops in readiness for action. 

It would be wrong to carry this principle too far and keep troops 
constantly in readiness for battle when the situation does not 
require it, simply with a view to being always ready for action, 
even though it were unnecessary. By such a proceeding troops 
would be uselessly exhausted before they were needed to act. 

Troops appear much less encumbered without transport, and 
^ undoubtedly are so for the time being. But they lose at the same 

time their manoeuvring and fighting powers at an alarming rate, 
and it is to preserve and maintain such essential qualities that 
they are accompanied by some transport. It tends to military 
efficiency, and is, at the same time, a proof of iudicious arrange- 
ments being made for the march, if units are, as a rule, every 
evening in full possession of their regimental transport, and the 
columns are also sufficiently near to enable the latter to make 
r' good any deficiencies. 

i Neither should the 2nd Line Transport be withdrawn too long 

[ before the troops march off. If the enemy is still at a distance, 

j it should be left clear of the roads, and should follow at the pre- 

1 scribed distance when all troops to pass through the place have 

gone by. 

The 2nd Line Transport should only be sent off early when 
retiring in close touch with the enemy, if it should happen to be 
with the troops under such circumstances. 

) If “ touch ” of the enemy has been gained, or it is a question 

when forces are advancing to a general engagement of diminishing 
as far as possible the depths of the various columns, everything 
^ that is not absolutely necessary for the coming battle must at once 

be eliminated and left in rear. Consequently, troops in such cases 
Avould only be immediately followed by their 1st Line Transport, 
i.e., spare horses and ambulance wagons, Cavalry by their col- 
lapsible boat wagons, and Engineers by their equipment wagons. 

■ Small-arm ammunition wagons also should generally accom- 

pany the units to which thev belong; but sometimes it mat 
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be preferable tbat they should be formed in a body arid, follow 
nmediately in rear of larger units (advanced guard or Brigaded 
ill other Staff and regimental transport (forming the 2Ed Lint; 
Lh'ansport) should then follow in the order of march of their 
respective units at a proper distance from the tail of the column. 

If more than a Division were marching on the same road, 
the 2nd Line Transport should only be allowed to follow each 
Division when there was absolutely no possibility of having to 
bring forward all the troops marching on the road into action 
on the same day. It is only justifiable to allow units to be 
accompanied by all their regimental transport when a collision 
with the enemy is entirely out of the question. Consequently, 
in order to have at hand only such ammmiition and supply 
columns as may be necessary under different circumstances, they 
are each divided into two Schelons, with the exception of the 
ammunition columns of the heavy Artillery. 

The fjTSt dcfielon of ammunition columns comprises, as a general 
rule, one ammunition column detachment, composed of two 
Infantry and four Artillery ammunition columns. The first 
dchelon of the supply columns consists of a certain number of 
provision and transport columns and of field hospitals. The 
Commander of the Train Battalion is at the disposal of the Army 
Corps Commander for the purpose of the command of this dchdon. 
It would follow, under ordinary circumstances, in rear of the com- 
batant forces, at a distance of about half a day’s march. If the 
Divisions were marching by different roads far apart, it might be 
directed either to follow one or be divided and follow both. 

In order to facilitate command, the first and second dchdons 
both of the ammunition and of the supply columns are combined 
respectively into “ first and second ichdons of ammunition and 
supply columns,” which are under the command of the senior 
officer present. 

When an engagement is expected, a portion of the ammu- 
nition columns must follow sufficiently close to enable ammu- 
nition to be replenished, if necessary, at certain points of the 
scene of the encounter during the action. 
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It will usually be sufficient in the case of an Army Corps if the 
combatant troops are immediately followed by about one or two 
small-arm and two or three Artillery ammunition columns at a 
short interval, i.e., preceding the 2nd Line Transport of the troops, 
when there is a prospect of an engagement. The 2nd Line Trans- 
port cannot, of course, rejoin the troops until the action has been 
decided beyond all doubt. For similar reasons, some field hospitals 
(generally four) would follow immediately in rear of the combatant 
troops, and in front of the three or four ammunition columns 
referred to. It is advisable to attach such columns and field 
hospitals to the Divisions. 

The second echelon of ammunition and sui^ply columns, which 
consists of the remainder of these columns, acts as a reserve to 
the first echelon. 

It is rarely complete in itself, though forming an integral 
})arb of an Army Corps, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
would follow at a distance of about a short day’s march. 

The composition of either varies like other units accord- 

ing to circumstances. For instance, a column of the first Echelon 
that has issued all its ammunition would at once cpiit the first 
ichelon, and return to the place where the field ammunition parks 
were stationed, its place being taken for the time by a column of 
the second echelon. The latter would have, consequently, to make 
a two days’ inarch on that day, unless it were a rest day for the 
first echelon. A similar process would he followed in replacing 
any field hospital that had been established, and thus left the 
first ibhelon, or in replacing empty supply columns. 

Considerations of supply may make it necessary to march a 
])art of the supply or transport columns immediately in rear of 
tlio loading division of an Army Corps. This entails such 
difficulties that it is preferable, if possible, to march on a broad 
front, i.c., in the case of an Army Corps on a front of two 
Divisions. 

The Divisional bridge trains are either attached to the 
Engineer field companies if they are likely to be wanted; or they 
will march -witli the 2nd Line Transport. 

. 2 a 
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The Corps bridge train forms, under ordinary circumstances, 
part of the second dchdon, but would be brought to the front 
should its employment appear at all possible. 

The field bakery .column would rarely inarch with the 
second dchdon of ammunition and supply columns. It would 
be brought forward as far as possible to establish field 
bakeries at convenient places, and foUow the movement of the 
troops by successive stages, which should be as long as possible, 
using the railway or req^uisitioned country transport as a means 
of conveyance, thereby saving as much time as possible, and 
avoiding any unnecessary fatigue on the part of the men, so as 
to enable them to work all the harder when halted. A field 
-bakery column can be divided into sections or groups, which 
may, if necessary, be attached to the different Divisions. 

The second dcJielon is, unless unexpected changes in the 
direction of the march have to be suddenly made, generally 
speaking, able to reach the destination assigned it in Army 
Corps orders without hindrance or check, and has only then to 
be prepared to forward at once to the first dchdon such com- 
ponent parts as might be required. The first dchdon, however, 
is often assigned points where the different fractions composing 
it must halt till further orders. Such points would be chosen, 
as in the case when the dchdon in question must be temporarily 
kept in rear owing to an engagement coming on, so as to enable 
the columns to be parked, and afterwards proceed without check 
or delay in different directions. These conditions are best fulfilled 
by places where roads intersect or meet, and where there is plenty 
of open space in the immediate vicinity. As a precaution against 
things taking an unlucky turn in an impending action, columns 
must never be allowed to pass defiles until they are absolutely re- 
quired. The places where they are to be halted must, however, bo 
indicated to the troops whenever such information would be neces- 
sary to them, as, for instance, in the case of ammunition columns. 

The commanders of Echelons must keep in constant communi- 
cation with the Commander; . They should, be informed as soon 
as the result of the engagement can be foreseen. 

There only now remains the question of affording the 2nd Lino 
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Transport efficient 'protection. Every detacliinent made for 
this purpose not only weakens the combatant troops, but also 
entails the breaking up of units, for it is impossible to detail 
whole battalions or squadrons to escort columns on the march. 
Consequently, as the personnd of the supply and ammunition 
columns are armed and generally able to keep oS any small 
parties of the enemy, special escorts are only required in very 
exceptional cases. The best protection may be said really to 
consist in judicious arrangements for the march., in the efficient 
performance of all reconnoitring or scouting duties, in the mainten- 
ance of strict discipline and order in the various supply and oth er 
columns, and finally in successful operations against the enemy. 

In the case of a retreat through a country in a state of insur- 
rection, the 2nd Line Transport, which in this case would 
retire before the combatant troops, would have certainly to be 
provided with a special escort or covering force (Infantry for 
their immediate protection and a respectable force of Cavalry to 
reconnoitre). Under such circumstances supply and ammunition 
columns should be sent to the rear as far as possible. Those that 
are immediately required to supply the troops should be made to 
halt at or near points on which the latter are retiring, and having 
once supplied their wants, immediately to rejoin their respective 
iclidom^ either by a night march or a double day’s march. 


2. The Object of the Day’s March, and the use 
OF THE Eoads. 

It would be a great mistake, when drawing up orders for the 
march, to take a clay’s march as constituting in itself a distinct and 
independent operation of war, and one that can he dealt with by 
itself. 

The positions occupied by an Army or force at the end of a 
clay’s march must necessarily directly affect the arrangements 
that have to he made for the movements contemplated on the 
morrow. Consequently, the fact that orders for to-morrow are 
only the preliminary of orders for the day after to-morrow, 
must never be lost sight of. It never does to live from hand 
to mouth; The turn that things are taking or are- likely to take 
■ - 2a2 ' 
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in tliG military situation, must be maturely weiglied and considered, 
and all arrangements made to meet the march of events as far as 
is possible. These considerations are also of importance in deter- 
mining the object of each da/s march and in making the best use 
of the roads available. 

The military situation at the moment, viewed both from a 
strategical and tactical point of view, is of first importance. This 
often necessitates an attempt to reach certain points, or take up a 
certain position in a given time. As a rule an enterprise of 
this description can only be accomplished by several days’ 
marching, as strategical operations generally cover a consider- 
able extent of country and require more than one day 
for their execution. If the Army or force in question is in 
immediate contact Avith the enemy, the daily marches to be 
performed, and the roads by which they are to be accomplished, 
mainly depend on tactical considerations in connection with 
the military situation at the moment. But if the enemy is not 
in the immediate neighbourhood, tactical considerations cease 
to be, for the time being, of the same importance, and attention 
should then be chiefly paid to maintaining and preserving the 
fighting stiength of the troops. Bearing this in mind, the 
following are the points which deserve special care : — Marches 
should not be too long, and arrangements should be made for 
intermediate halts ; the troops should be adequately housed and 
fed at the end of each day’s march ; outpost and scouting duties 
should not be more severe than circumstances require ; and, 
finally, care should be taken that in arranging each day’s march 
any alterations that might become necessary in the direction 
of march on the morroAv are foreseen and provided for. 

In estimating the time required to accomplish a given 
distance, the length of a day’s march should not, unless in a 
case of emergency, be taken to exceed an average of 22 kilo- 
metres (14 miles). In fact, in the case of large bodies of 
troops, this is very severe marching indeed to be maintained 
for any length of time without halts for rest, and can only be kept 
up by large forces, as a whole, if the troops are spared fatigue 
in every Avay possible. With this object, troops should march in 
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separate small columns, thus avoiding the closing up and opening 
out that so constantly take place in large columns and entail extra 
fatigue. Again, it is not always necessary for a large force to 
be concentrated before, during, or after the march. As long 
as the enemy is not in the immediate neighbourhood, it is far 
better to assign to the separate portions of the force 
different objectives situated in alignment and connected 
by good communications, and consequently to give different 
roads to the separate columns. How far such a proceeding is 
fca.sible must, of course, chiefly depend on the total strength of 
tlie whole force in question as compared wdth the number of 
roads available, and the extent to which these are ‘practicable 
for the different arms.* To make the best use of all the available 
roads of the country is the only sure means of confining the hours 
during which troops are kept on their legs to the early part of the 
day.f This is a question which affects the efiiciency and welfare 
of the whole force concerned, and materially improves its marching 
qualities as a body. 

In dividing the total distance that a force has to accomplish 
in a given time into day’s marches, it scarcely answers the 
purpose to fi.x the latter by the somewhat mechanical process of 
ascertaining the average length of each day’s march from the 
number of days available. On the contrary, it often happens 
that a comparatively long day’s march on one day may, 
with advantage, be compensated for by a short one on the day 
following, when circumstances show such an arrangement to 
be desirable. This w-ould be the case, for instance, when jeassing 
a tract of country unfavourable to military operations (extensive 
forests, long defiles, ranges of mountains), pushing on to seize 
a defensive position, anticipating the enemy at a point or 
points of strategical importance, endeavouring to ensure liettor 
quarters or supplies. The question of obtaining a good 

* Compare Chapter V (Reconnaissance of Roads), both as regards this point 
and the question of supplementing roads by temporary xiassages across country. 

I The hours of marching off, putting aside cases when troops have to arrive 
at tlieir destination at stated times, vary according to the time of year, the 
weather and the way in which the men are housed. An earlier start can 
bo made from bivouacs than from quarters. 
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water supply lias often, before now, been considered a sulFiciently 
good reason for lengthening or curtailing a day’s march. 

It may be necessary in certain cases to divide the day’s march 
into two parts. This is an arrangement which must, for instance, 
be made to apply to a large force marching in separate columns 
on two roads which unite. One of the columns has, in this case, to 
wait for the other to pass ; but instead of postponing the hour at 
which the rear column is to quit its quarters or bivouacs, it is a 
better plan, as a rule, to order it to march at the usual hour and 
halt at the junction of the roads. The men can then rest and 
cook dinners, and when the other column has passed and the road 
is clear, the march may be resumed. 

If a change in the direction of the march on the following 
day appears probable, the various forces should be so distributed 
as regards cross roads and communications as to enable them to 
march off either in the original or new direction, without having 
to make any considerable detours or causing any material 
alteration in their formations. 

If an unexpected change in the direction of march becomes 
necessary, a fresh distribution of the roads, by which every 
possible use is made of those available, is required, if possible, 
before the troops have begun their march in the old direction. , 
When making a wheel the marches required from the troops on 
the outer flank will be the more exacting the quicker it is neces- 
sary to reach the new front, and the earlier the troops on the 
inner flank, f.c., that nearest the enemy, may expect a collision. 
Particular attention must be paid to the fresh allotment of roads 
for the communications of the troops ; for supply and ammunition 
columns on the outer flank, in endeavouring to shorten tl'.oir 
marches, may easily trench upon the roads allotted to other 
corps and cross their line of march. 

If it is a question not merely of a wheel, hut of carrying out a 
change of front to a flank as rapidly as may he, it will not always 
be possible to avoid temporarily allotting more than one Army 
Corps to one road, even though ever})' effort is made to use the 
roads to the utmost. This naturally causes great difficulties, 
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i wliicli can only be obviated by immediately despatebing Staff 

^ officers to each of tlie new roads to regulate the lioiirs of march 

for all units which have to move by them. In spite of this, 
experience shows that interruptions to the march still occur, 
which can only be limited to an appreciable extent by improvised 
and supplementary measures taken by the units concerned. 

But if we are in close contact with the enemy, the presence 
of the latter must often directly affect the choice of objectives, 
inasmuch as it must frequently be first of all decided 
whether he is to be attacked and driven from positions where 
he has established himself, and which we intend to occupy, or 
beyond which we wish to continue our advance. In the case of a 
retreat, too, we may often be obliged either to continue to retire for 
a greater distance than was originally intended, or turn and show 
fight to avoid being pressed any further by the pursuing enemy. 

It must always depend on circumstances whether an 
engagement should be risked, or whether we should allow 
I the choice of the position to be reached by our forces to be 

imposed on us by the enemy. In most cases the General 
Commanding the Army would issue his orders on the subject. 
These, in order to avoid all uncertainty in the arrange- 
' ments of the subordinate leaders, and prevent any crossing 

or collisions between the various columns on the march, should 
fix, in addition to the points that the latter should endeavour 
to reach, lateral limits to the movements of each column 
(so far as the whole force has been divided into columns by the 
General holding the command in question). Moreover, the 
I arrangements which have to be made for the marching, halting, 

I quartering, and even subsistence of the troops are so intimately 

I connected, that not only the roads, but also the towns and 

villages situated on or near them, would have to be assigned 
to the troops forming the various columns. 

An area of country running in a direction parallel, 
as far as possible, to that of the general movement would 
consequently be given to each column, and within this 
the troops forming the column would haye the exclusive 
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riglit of using tlic roads, quartering on the inhabitants, and 
even requisitioning supplies. At the same time they would 
be called upon to provide for all patrolling and outpost duties, 
and to maintain order within the area in question. During 
active operations the limits of the latter would be practically 
determined and fixed by the roads intersecting the country, 
for, putting aside battles (and even then the bulk of the 
forces arrive on the spot by the roads of the country), 
marching is practically a daily occurrence, and everything 
else must, for the time being, be made of secondary im- 
portance. 

It would be wrong, as a ride, to take a main road as 
the line of demarcation between two such areas, even though 
the road in question were distinctly assigned to the use of the 
troops in one of these only. All by-roads and lateral commu- 
nications in the immediate neighbourhood of a high road belong, 
so to speak, to it. Eivers or streams, wooded tracts, ridges or 
chains of hills, in fact all features running in the general direction 
of the movement, and offering in themselves an obstacle or 
impediment to the march of troops, form much better natural 
lines of demarcation in a large tract of country. By choosing 
these as forming natural limits between each strip of country, 
it would rarely happen that any practicable road running in the 
right direction could not be taken advantage of. 

The subordinate leaders have next to sub-divide the country 
in the areas assigned to them by superior authoritj?", among the 
forces they command. 

It would be absolutely impossible in the case of very large 
forces for a single authority, i.e-., the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, to undertake all the detail connected with this— -that is, to 
draw up all the necessary arrangements for marching in separate 
columns on points more or less connected with each other, and to 
make at the same time the best use of the roads of the country. 
This can, in fact, only be carried out by the strict application 
of the principle of the division of labour, by which all parts 
of the military machine do their separate share of the work. 
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raul co-operate witli tlie directing power in attaining tljc 
common end. 

The General commanding all the forces concerned 
is only called upon to issue detailed orders when, there 
appears a possibility of one column interfering with the 
movements of others ; as for instance, when a certain dcfde 
has to be passed by more than one of the latter, or when 
it is impossible to avoid one lino of march crossing 
another. 

In the first case, the hour at which the leading troops of 
eacli column are to bo in readiness at the beginning of the 
defile must be stated in orders. Another plan has sometimes 
been proposed, and that is — to fix the hour at which the tail of 
eacli column must liave cleared the defile. But to carry this 
out in the case of one column following another becomes 
next to impossible, or at any rate, can only be carried 
out by enormous exertions on the part of the troops, if the 
leading column ceases, from one cause or another, to be 
punctual in its movements. Besides, it is evident that if the order 
fixes the hour at which the head of the second column is to be 
in readiness to enter the defile, the leading column is thereby 
at the same time informed as to when its tail is expected 
have cleared it. A careful estimate of the time taken by 
column to clear the defile is as necessary in one case as in the 
other. 

A crossing in the linos of march should, if possible, be 
but need not necessarily lead to a crossing of the columns 
the march. This is a matter to which attention cannot be too 
strongly drawn, though it might liardly be thought necessary 
to counsel precautions against mismanagement of such a glaring 
and self-evident nature. It is clear, in fact, that the loss 
time entailed on the column, or portion of the column that 
is obliged to halt, is given by the length of 
column that continues to move on, and its rate of 
If both columns are pressing on, the arrangements which 
them to cross each other on the march— --when 
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tliey are about to deploy into alignment for battle — must' be 
seriously at fault. 

No consideration can in any way justify an order entailing 
such a movement at sucli a moment. It would be just as 
reasonable, indeed, at a critical moment like this, to bring 
a unit that was marching far back in the column to the 
front, and for this purpose cause all the remainder to halt, 
merely for the sake of having that particular unit to lead the way. 

It is sometimes next to impossible, however, to prevent the 
lines of march of two columns crossing each other. After a 
decisive battle has been fought, and especially when the reserves 
have been engaged, troops may easily find themselves, at the 
close of the engagement, occupying positions alongside each 
other on the battlefield, very .difierent from those they 
mutually occupied on the march. Before continuing the 
advance on the following day it must, therefore, be decided 
whether the troops in first line are to be kept in the order 
in which they actually stand on the ground. If it be 
decided that they shall remain so, the lines of march of their 
respective baggage columns^ — in a word, their communications— 
must necessarily cross each other. 

When such an alternative has to be settled, it may be said 
to be almost invariably better to revert to the original order in 
which the troops in first line were marching before the action ; 
but this cannot be done without a certain amount of crossing 
of the lines of march. It does not follow, however, that the 
columns themselves should cross when on the march, for care 
must be taken that the hours of marching off are so ordered 
that no column when on the march should be obliged to halt 
because its line of march was being crossed by another. 

The inconvenience of such an occurrence may sometimes, to 
a certain extent, be avoided by fixing the point of crossing of 
the lines of march, near the bivouac of one of the columns, 
or place where it is to .be assembled. It can then cross the line of 
march of the other colunrn in as broad a formation as possible, 
and only cause it to make a comparatively short halt.. 
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If tliesG considerations -are ignored and the necessary 
precautions neglected, the troops suffer from unnecessary fatigue 
by being kept on their legs on the roads during long 
delays. In addition to this, very disagreeable disputes 
are almost certain to arise between officers commanding 
columns, as nobody in cases of the kind is inclined 
to yield quietly and allow another to continue his march. 
Grossings in the line of march that are unavoidable must 
consequently be foreseen, and all evil consequences avoided 
by the most careful arrangements of those in superior 
authority. 

3. Special Precautions. 

Keference has already been made, when dealing with the 
strengths and formation of columns, to precautions that have to 
be taken on the march against surprise and the sudden approach 
of the enemy. Allusion was made at the time to tlie 
wide field of action of Cavalry, to the formation of advanced 
guards, and to flanking detachments. The detail of all such 
precautionary measures must be left to the independent action 
of officers in command ; but they must be informed of the object 
and intention of the movements that are being carried out, the 
order of march of the main body, and all that is known or 
conjectured as regards the enemy. 

It may, however, be often very desirable in addition to, 
and independently of, such measures, to order special 
officers’ patrols to he sent in certain directions with the 
express purpose of gaining information which the usual pre- 
cau.uonary measures against surprise would not necessarily 
give. 

Those in supreme authority must not lose sight of the mutual 
relations which exist between precautionary measures against 
surprise when on the march, and similar measures when 
halted. The importance of this is at once seen in the question of 
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relieving troops employed on outpost or dolaclied duty, TIiIm 
I iad ahvaj^s better be done before commencing a fresli marcJi, 
that is to saj’’, in the morning, than when a march is completed, 
?'.e.,in the afternoon or evening. If the reverse course were adopted, 
there would always be a certain risk of suddenly interrupting for 
a time the advanced troops in following up any information 
they might have been able to gain during the march as to the 
enemy’s movements. In addition to this the march on one day 
often begins under circumstances very difierent from those under 
which the march on the preceding day was made. With a 
change in the aspect of affairs, less harm is done by a change in 
the executive. 

In marching in an unknown country, it is often advisable, 
especially when moving through mountainous or wooded districts, 
to employ, as a matter of precaution, guides knowing the country. 
Maps do not always show roads and communications in a wooded 
country with sufficient accuracy to make mistakes impossible. 
In one’s own or in a friendly country, it would be a matter of 
little or no difficulty to procure and make the best use of 
guides. Indeed, the services of mounted men could be nearly 
always procured ; but in an enemy’s country any voluntary 
assistance of this kind from the inhabitants must never 
be reckoned on, and it would be sometimes even impossible 
to obtain the class of men required by forcible means, from 
the very fact that there would be none to be found. Moreover, 
in using a guide belonging to a hostile population, care should 
be taken that he is strictly watched and guarded daring 
the whole time of his employment, so that he may be punished 
at once in the event of his wilfully leading the column 
astray. 

If there are no particular reasons to the contrary, it is well 
to alternate the positions of troops in column of route from 
time to time, so that the same troops do not invariably find 
themselves bringing up the rear. The tail end of a column is, 
in fact, the most tiring and disagreeable position on the march, 
and the desirability or even the necessity for alternating or 
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clianging places is therefore self-evident. A favourahle oppor- 
tunity rraist, however, be chosen to make these changes. 
It would, for instance, be very injudicious to make the change 
in question at the end of a day’s march, if all the troops 
forming the column were dehehnei along the road, in bivouac 
or quarters, or both combined, for a distance corresponding to 
the depth of the column. Again, to bring to the front on the 
following morning troops that were at the time bringing up 
the rear of the column would entail on them a severe amount 
of additional marching, and they would certainly much prefer 
to remain at the tail of the column with all its disadvantages. 
Changes of this description should be made, as a matter of 
choice, when the troops forming the column occupy bivouacs 
close together or in the same alignment, or when a change in the 
direction of march is made after an important engagement 
— ^in a word, when a favourable opportunity for so doing 
presents itself. 

Night marches require special precautions. It is not the 
obvious disadvantages inherent in night marches so much as 
defective preparations and insufficient precautions, due to 
ignorance of their nature, which have brought night marches 
into disrepute. The chief disadvantages of night marches are 
that obstacles, such as broken ground, stones, roots, &c., have 
a special effect, and that men and horses are deprived of their 
night’s rest. A march carried out in complete darkness naturally 
takes longer and requires greater exertions than a march by 
daylight, or bright moonlight; the maintenance of order and 
communication and the transmission of orders is difficult in the 
dark, still it is not much more difficult than it would be on a very 
foggy day, or in passing through a dense forest. If the troops 
arc not well disciplined there will be stragglers reinainiiig behind 
on purpose; disord(!r which has once crept into a column will 
spread rapidly and assume the character of a flight. If a march 
by day’- is protracted into the night much discomfort is caused to 
the troops by going into quarters in the dark. 

If all these disadvantages are recognised it is possible to over- 
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come tliem or at least to diminish, them by careful preparation. 
In the first place, the troops must have sufficient rest before the 
Tiight march, the roads to be followed must, if possible, be recon- 
noitred by daylight, and marked if necessary by men with 
lanterns, so that mistakes as to the direction to be followed may be 
obviated. Maps and compasses should be marked with luminous 
paint, so that they may be more easily used. Particular attention 
must be paid to the concentration of the troops for a night march, 
and the composition of the columns. Since mounted troops have 
giHNiter difficulties to contend with on a night march, and cannot 
de[ciid themselves so easily as infantry, formed bodies of mounted 
trooj)s should be placed far back in columns of march, and all 
vehicles should follow at the end of the column. The distances 
between the main body and advanced and flank guards, which 
should chiefly be composed of Infantry, with a proportion oi 
mounted orderlies, can be reduced to a half or even less. The 
connection between the various units composing columns should 
be maintained by a number of connecting files. All noise must 
be avoided when in the neighbourhood of the enemy, in order not 
to imperil the success of the enterprise. Kifies should not be 
loaded, for firing in the dark is only a waste of ammunition, and 
steel sliould be used if a collision with the enemy occurs. 

If niglit marches are ordered in hot weather in order not to 
expose the troops to mid-day heat, it must be considered whether 
the advantage of a cooler march compensates them for the 
curtailment of their night’s rest. The situation frequently 
re(]uires night marches to be carried out (F.8. Regns., paras. 29 
and 247), e.cj., when a decisive engagement is imminent troops 
at a distance must start at night in order to amve in time. If 
the enemy is occupying a strong prepared position, troops ma} 
often be got by night into preparatory positions favourable fer an 
attack at dawn. A night march will often be the best means of 
surprising an enemy by a turning movement, or of withdrawing 
from an unfavourable situation. Night operations will often 
be of great importance in minor warfare. Large masses of troops 
should, however, never be involved in fighting in the dark. One 
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fights at night with bandaged eyes, leading is impossible, and one 
is the victim of chance. 

4. Foroei) Marches. 

The average day’s march of a large Army during a movement 
which does not include any long periods of rest, rarely exceeds 
15 kilometres (9J miles), and, as a rule, may generally be taken 
at somewhat less. This includes a halt every now and then 
for a day at a time. If this average be exceeded, the marches 
may be considered as /orced. Without the use of railways, 
wliich, owing to the enormous size of modern Armies, can alone 
afford sufliciciit assistance, forced marching can only take place 
for short periods, and then only by portions of an Army at a 
time. 

With a view to obtaining the highest results from this particular 
measure, attempts— in themselves perfectly legitimate — have 
been made before now by military experts to arrive approximately 
at certain conclusions, by establishing theories founded on a 
somewhat arbitrary comparison of the relations that exist 
between the amount of work that men or horses are capable 
of and the rest they require, and thence deducing rules for 
general application. These ideas have, however, now been 
completely abandoned. We must first — in each case that 
occurs — ask ourselves the question whether a forced march, ix., 
one that exceeds the average day’s march, is absolutely necessary, 
how far and to what degree such forced marching is justified 
or called for by the military situation at the time, and whether 
the object to be gained is fully worth the expenditure of fighting 
powder inseparable from an undertaking of the kind. Once the 
(•ase is perfectly clear, forced marches may be ordered, but they 
must be energetically carried out, and nothing- neglected that 
may in any way spare fatigue on the part of the troops. The 
chief consideration, then, lies in using the best roads available, 
providing good accommodation and liberal supplies, and, if 
'possible, causing the packs of the Infantry to be carried for 
them (F.-S, Regns., 814). 
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Tliere is, liowever, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, always a certain limit imposed by Nature on the endurance 
of man or horse which cannot be exceeded without reducing 
troops to a condition unfit for fighting, brought about both by 
the reduction in numbers caused by the falling out on th.; 
march and by the exhaustion of those who do not fall out. 

Let us first see what may be considered as the maximum 
distance that can be accomplished in a day, i.e., in the course 
of 24 hours, taking the case of the best time of the year (spring c r 
autumn), good weather and a start in the morning after an 
undisturbed night’s rest. 

In the case of Cavalry or Horse Artillery only, if a start be 
made at about 6 o’clock in the morning, a distance of some 35 
kilometres (21 miles) can be got over by 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. A halt tOl 3 o’clock in the afternoon enables dinners 
to be cooked and eaten, and horses to be fed and watered, after 
which another stage of some 25 kilometres (16 miles) may quite 
well be got over by 7 o’clock in the evening. This gives a total 
distance of some 60 kilometres (36 miles) performed by the 
main body in 13 hours, and if the march is in the presence of the 
enemy, a far longer one in the case of those who have, in addition, 
to perform scouting and outpost duties. This is a march which 
any Cavalry Regiment in hard condition could occasionally 
undertake. To order the march to be again resumed at midnight, 
however, f.c., after a rest of some five hours, is a proceeding that 
could only be justified in cases of the greatest emergency. But if it 
be determined on, an additional distance of some 30 kilometres 
might be accomplished by 6 o’clock on the following morning, 
making the total distance marched in one day, or 24 hours, some 
90 kilometres (54 miles). Of course, the total distance thus 
covered in the time given might be divided into stages, in o her 
ways, according to circumstances. That a performance of the 
kind could not be immediately repeated, is, of course, equally 
clear. Cavalry that have been marching from midnight to 
6 o’clock in the morniii", after the fatigue on the preceding 
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clay, could not possibly undertake anotlier march, of 50 kilo- 
metres in five hours without resting and feeding and v/atering 
their horses. It will generally be found, in fact, that on the 
whole a greater distance can really bo got over m several days 
by ensuring the troops as much rest as possible. 

Infantry can, in favourable circiunstanccs, by starting at 
G o'clock in the morning, march some 25 kilometres (15 miles) 
by 10 o’clock in the forenoon. After a rest of about four hours to 
cook and eat dinners it is quite possible to march an additional 
distance of some 20 Icdometres (12 miles) between the hours of 
2 and 6 in the afternoon. This gives a total distance of 45 kilo- 
metres (27 miles) for the 12 hours of the day. If the march is 
again resuinod at midnight, 15 kilometres may bo clone by 
6 o’clock on the following morning, giving the total distance 
marched in the 24 hours as 60 kilometres (36 miles). A per- 
formance of this kind, however, cannot be immediately 
repeated. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that when the days are 
long the maximum distance that can be marched in 24 hours 
is greater than when the days are short. In the former case it 
must be remembered that the heat generally accompanying long 
days has an exhausting effect on men and horses. 

We may therefore take 00 and 60 kilometres (o4 and 36 
miles) in one day (24 hours) as about the maximmn 
effort of the mounted and dismounted arms respectively, under 
the most favourable circumstances. If marching after this is to 
be resumed, a longer rest than usual must he allowed. Now, even 
restricting this to three or four liours, it is very evident 
that it would have been more advisable to have rested during the 
night and started later, say at about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
on the second day. The rest of some 9 or 10 hours during the 
night thus obtained would have enabled the march to be con- 
tinued from 4 to 11 in the forenoon. We must not bo surprised, 
liowcver, if the distance performed in these seven hours is not 
greater than that got over on the preceding day in five or even 
four hours. 


If maroliiiig is to be renewed in tlie afternoon we can only 
expect to do tbe same distance as on the preceding day by 
taking far more time about it, so that a Ml niglit’s rest 
until G o’clock on tbe following morning becomes absolutely 
necessary if tlie movement is to be continued on the tliird 
day. 

Thus we may assume from tbe above that tbe maximum 
distance that can be performed in two days (or 48 hours) is 90 
kilometres (54 miles) in the case of Infantry and 120 (72 miles) 
in tbe case of Cavalry, to which 15 and 30 kilometres (9 and 18 
miles), however, may be respectively added if tbe march is pushed 
on during the night between the second and third day till 6 o’clock 
in the morning, hut this assumes the march to he then brought 
to a close for a time. Otherwise, if troops have had their full 
night’s rest, a distance of 30 and 40 kilometres (IS and 25 miles) 
respectively may very well be got over on the third day, and the 
fourth day still see the troops in question in a fit state for marching 
or fighting. 

Besides the somewhat arbitrary assumptions that have been 
used in the above calculations, in which a considerable reduc- 
tion should be made for previous fatigue and exposure, bad 
quarters and food, indifferent roads and unfavourable weather, 
it may as well ho mentioned that a night march must he con- 
sidered as only adding, once for all, to the maximum distance 
that can he done in the time, and as reducing tlie amount of 
marcliing that can he done on the following day in proportion. 
Consequently, if it is a question of forced marching for several 
days running, the regular night’s rest of from 9 to 10 hours’ dura- 
tion will he found, on the whole, to increase instead of diminish 
the total distance performed. 

Very much smaller results, in the long run, however, must 
be expected, when, in the case of large bodies of troops, it might 
for some reason or other appear desirable to form up the whole 
force from column of route in a position of readiness or for 
bivouacking, either at the end of each day’s march or even 
during the long halt that usually takes place about noon. In 
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I tlio case of small bodies, or when a long column is formed up 

along a road in detachments at distances corresponding to the 
depths they occupy in column of route, both during halts for 
rest and on completing each daily stage, this remark does not 
apply. In the case of small detachments, it is indeed quite possible 
to enable longer stages to be performed, if, especially in the case of 
Infantry, the men are relieved from the trouble of cooking their 
food by being directly fed by the inhabitants on whom they are 
quartered, and are thus enabled to enjoy more complete rest 
I when halted. This, however, is a proceeding which is only 

I possible when the forces advancing are not too large and can, 

I without fear of the enemy, spread themselves over a i com- 

! paratively wide extent of country, and consequently draw to the 

full extent on its resources as regards food and shelter. Arrange- 
ments for doing this can then be prepared beforehand by the 
General StaS and Intendance, covered by a force of Cavalry 
pushed a day’s march or so to the front. 

Picked bodies of Cavalry and small detachments of Infantry 
carried in carriages* can accomplish enormous distances in one or 
two days’ march. Owing to the weakness of forces of the kind, 
i however, their employment must always be very restricted. 

They cannot well separate themselves for any length of 
^ time from the main body to which they belong, and which 

naturally moves more slowly, unless they are constituted 
y as flying columns. Flying columns, however, cannot be expected 

to perform very brilliant services, unless they are acting in their 
own country, or can rely on the support of the inhabitants. 
Experience shows, moreover, that they constantly require a whole 
■ ; day’s rest at a time, just as other troops. 

A day’s rest is equally necessary every fourth, or at the least 
every fifth, day in the case of large forces moving by forced 
marches, more especially with a view to replacing the wear and 
tear of maUrid. Tliis has especial reference to the boots of the 
dismounted branches and the shoeing of the horses. It should 

* A two-liorso wagon can carry only 10 men. It takes a long time to 
collect the necessary transport. 

2 B 2 
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bo rcmLcmbercd tliat tlio extra wear and tear in question does 
not result so mucTi from tlic tliree or four days’ marcliing, as 
from tliG total distance that has been got over in these tliree or 
four days. This is equal, in fact, in many cases, to what would 
have been performed under ordinary circumstances, in perhaps 
from six to eight days. Again, on days when troops have marched 
nearly double the usual distance, men on reaching their billets 
arc too tired and have but little, time to undertake repairs to 
boots and clothes. 

Forced marches are impossible, except with very highly 
disciplined troops. When troops are wanting in discipline, or, in 
other words, when subordination to the will of the superior has 
not been so far instilled into their nature as to make the power 
of duty overrule that of physical feeling, a large percentage of 
men are certain to fall out and be left in rear, in addition to, 
and independently of, casualties that arise from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Under circumstances of the kind it is far better, 
in the long run, not to attempt too much. 

5. The Use op Railways in Wae.' 

We must be careful not to over-estimate the use of railways 
as a means of rapidly conveying large masses of troops to and 
fro during active operations. In the first place, ordinary 
railway traffic cannot be entirely suspended for any great length 
of time, as the very existence of the civil population is, to a certain 
extent, dependent on it. Consequently, a portion only of the 
resources of the railways is at the free disposal of the military 
authorities, and therefore always available for immediate use, 
and even that portion has often to be stubbornly contended for. 
And again, if we bear in mind that the military administrative 
authorities must always have by far the greater part of the avail- 
able rolling stock at their disposal to keep the Army fully supplied 
with everything it requires in the shape of supplies and stores, 
but little must remain to the combatatii authorities to enable them 
to move large masses of troops. 

The difficulties of the question are best seen if we take the 
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case of an Army occupying an enemy’s country after successful 
offensive operations, wlien the railways, after being repaired 
and put in working order, have to he provided with both fersomel 
and mat riel brought from the invaders’ country. 

If the lines are blocked by fortresses, or if important engineering 
works, such as tunnels or large bridges, have been destroyed, 
the necessary deviations and repairs can only be carried out by 
technical troops, and by bringing up largo quantities of tools and 
material. Railway lines can be constructed at an average rate 
of 3 kilometres (If miles) a day. But even when railway com- 
munication with home has been established, it is still very difficult 
to maintain a constant flow of regular traffic, for the further 
the railway system runs into the enemy’s country the more 
irregular the circulation of rolling-stock becomes (i.c,, the return 
of rolling-stock to the terminal stations), in spite of the estab- 
lishment of roUing-stock depots at collecting stations and junctions. 
Rapid unloading and return of rolling-stock can alone prevent 
delays, such as were greatly prejudicial to the employment of rail- 
ways in the year 1870. 

Railway lines in the theatre of war are always exposed to the 
danger of being blocked or destroyed by hostile enterprise.. The 
Cavalry of all great Armies is provided with the necessary 
apparatus for this. The safety of a railway line cannot be a^red, 
in spite of careful watching, if it is within reach of hostile patrols, 
quite apart from interruptions caused by hostile inhabitants, 
which cannot be prevented even by the severest measures. There- 
fore if troops have to be despatched over a section of railway 
which is exposed to these dangers, it is desirable to form mixed 
trains, for mounted troops are practically useless if a train is 
stopped — say on an embankment. Infantry can detrain quickly 
anywhere, and if they have the necessary material with tlipm 
they can repair minor demolitions, \ 

On the other hand, when an Army retires on its own sojl 
in the face of an invader, the 'personnel and malcrid of the railways 
abandoned to the enemy either precede or accompany the ' 
retiring forces, and can be turned to account by the latter on the 
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railways that still remain at their disposal, so as to increase 
their facilities for traffic. 

But no movement of troops on an enormous scale, such as 
would take place according to pre-existing arrangements on 
the concentration of the Army before hostilities commenced, 
could ever possibly be expected to be carried out with the same 
regularity and despatch when arrangements would have to be 
made during active operations. In the first case, advantage is 
taken of the network of railways covermg the country, and the 
rolling-stock belonging to them, to convey troops scattered in 
their various garrisons, by several through routes, straight to the 
rayon of concentration. But in the second case it is a question 
of moving a large concentrated force from one point to another, 
there being, perhaps, only one line, or at the most very few lines, 
of railway available, probably provided with a limited amount 
of rolling-stock. 

The orders for such movements on a large scale will usually 
only be issued just before they have to be executed, because 
the necessity for the movement can rarely be foreseen, and has to 
be ktept secret as far as possible. It is not feasible to keep the 
necessary rolling-stock in readiness for any length of time, in 
view c>f the necessity of maintaining a constant flow of supplies. 
But'^ any case the combatant Staffs must put themselves into 
communication with the Military Eailway Stafi in good time, 
in oider to obtain accurate information as to the feasibility 
of tlJe undertaking, as to suitable times for beginning the move- 
meiit, entraining and detraining places, and as to its duration, so 
tlifj|t impossibilities may not be demanded. If troops which are 
iR |oucli with the enemy have to he despatched, entraining places 
iH%ht be fixed in accordance with the tactical situation, the 
entj^xaining should be, as far as possible, undisturbed by the 
cufccmy. Vice versd, similar measures must be taken with regard 
tjf) detraining. Alterations or interference by Commanders of 
■units in the railway arrangements may lead to disastrous con- 
sc( [ucnces. Technical administration must always be in the hands 
of one man; if this is observed the execution of technical details 
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When tlie force is small but the distance it has to be moved is 
considerable, as, for instance, that from one scene of operations 
to another, a great saving of time may certainly be effected by 
using railway transport. But it may very possibly happen that 
when the distances are short and the forces to be moved large, 
not only may no time be gained by such a proceeding, but the 
interruption of regular traiSio on the lines of railway used may, 
in the end, cause a considerable delay in the assembly of the 
whole force at the point or points whence it is to begin a new 
series of operations. 

The conveyance of large masses of troops by rail with im- 
provised arrangements only is, in fact, an undertaking beset 
with every kind of difficulty apart from the danger of inter- 
ruption by the action of the enemy. There are, of course, cases 
when difiiculties of the kind would be less liable to be met with — 
as, for instance, in the defence of a line of coast, when the con- 
veyance of troops from one point to another is a matter that can 
be foreseen, and steps taken beforehand for carrying out the 
operation with certainty and despatch. 

The arrangements that are necessary for the movement of 
troops by rail, of this or any other kind, that may liave to be 
undertaken during active operations in the field, are made on 
precisely the same principles that apply to the strategical con- 
centiation of the Army before the commencement of hostilities. 

If both the lines and stations of detrainment of a railway 
are ]}crfcctly safe from the enemy, there is no reason why com- 
paratively small bodies of troops should not be conveyed by rail 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the very battlefield itself, 
in support of the force that is actually engaged with the enemy. 

For the transport of large bodies of troops by sea, see Part II, 
Chapters X and XII ; for landings and the measures necessary 
to oppose them, see Part III, Chapter X, 
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EECONNAISSANCE. 

A. General Observations. 

PtEcoNNAisSANCE ill every sense of tlie word is essentially one of 
the duties of the General StaiS. 

It is not to he inferred from this that a reconnaissance cannot 
be made by officers of other branches of the service. In some 
cases the object of the reconnaissance can perfectly well be 
arrived at by a young Cavalry officer, and in others the co-opera- 
tion of officers of the special arms may be essential. But the 
officer of the General Staff must be able to undertake every 
kind of reconnaissance which is not too involved in technical 
details. 

It may be laid down at once as a principle to be strictly 
followed, that whereas everjrthing that in any way bears on the 
military situation at the moment must be most carefully 
examined, all that does not apply to the questions under con- 
sideration should be as j)ointedly avoided. This is very neces. 
saiy. Otherwise the examination of a tract of country and the 
report on it, which would depend on its extent, would occupy 
more time than would bo available in war for the recon- 
naissance, and for the writing and subsequent reading of the 
report. 

A sketch, either as a means of supplementing or illustrating a 
map, is very often a most valuable addition to a report, and may 
in some cases even be substituted for the latter. When time is 
short a verbal report must sometimes take the place of a written 
one. Under such circumstances a sketch cannot, of course, be 
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expected. But even in tliis case it is very advisable that the 
officer reporting verbally should make sketches of wliat be lias 
actually seen bimself, by wbicb be can illustrate any verbal 
report be is making. It is desirable, also, in all cases to make 
corrections and additions on tbe spot on the map actually used 
in tbe field ; and further to explain these, if necessary, by notes 
made at tbe time. This plan has tbe advantage of showing at 
once whether everything of importance has been observed 
during the reconnaissance, and further, the fact of making notes 
of the impressions gained at the time acts as a great assistance 
to the memory. 

The officer making the reconnaissance must in the first place 
thoroughly understand its object and the military situa- 
tion at the time. He must not only collect information on 
such points as have been indicated to him, but must sift for 
himself all that he has been able to ascertain. His General will 
in most cases make up his mind how to act from such reports. 
It is therefore of far more importance to ascertain the most 
advantageous position, than to describe, however' perfectly and 
minutely, others ofiering minor advantages. 

An officer of the General Stafi seldom makes a reconnaissance 
alone in war. He is generally accompanied by a detachment 
of Cavalry to protect him against small parties of the enemy, 
to drive in the enemy’s vedettes and to carry information 
rapidly. In addition to an escort of this description, it is often 
advisable, as several pairs of eyes are better than one, to give 
him the assistance of one or two well mounted officers who have 
previously been thoroughly made acquainted with the object of 
the reconnaissance. By then dividing the groifnd to be examined 
among the party, a considerable saving, may be eSeoted in the 
time available for gaining the information desired. Again, 
especially in a thick or intersected country, a better and more 
accurate idea can be obtained of the circumstances connected 
with some given, point to be reconnoitred, when it can be simul- 
taneously observed from difierent directions. It rests with the 
General Staff officer on such, occasions to give suitable directions 
to his assistants. 
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Wliea any special teclinical knowledge is necessary, if; is 
desirable to have the assistance of Artillery, and especially of 
Engineer, officers. In the attack and defence of fortresses, their 
co-operation is, of course, of the highest importance. But even 
during active operations in the field, circumstances often arise 
when, though the General Staff officer must have suflicient 
training to prevent his making any mistakes, it is necessary to 
have the question technically examined with the greatest care by 
officers of the special arms. 

In a case of this description the object in view is generally 
of such importance that it is desirable to entrust the reconnais- 
sance to the management of a General Staff officer of high rank. 
Officers belonging to the special arms accompanying the recon- 
naissance should, under these circumstances, be chosen so that 
they are junior in rank to the General Staff officer, thus giving 
the latter sole direction and charge of the business. Otherwise 
technical details might quite possibly be allowed to carry undue 
weight. 

In peace time in one’s own country reconnaissances are best 
made on horseback, accompanied by a mounted servant. The 
latter can then hold the officer’s horse when he dismounts to 
make notes or corrections on the map. Writing or sketcliing on 
horseback is a difficult matter, even on the quietest of animals. 
Occasionally country may be reconnoitred in a carriage, and 
this plan would be adopted in the case of a foreign country, so 
as not to attract attention. Under such circumstances anything 
which distinguishes the reconnoitring officer from an ordinary 
traveller should be avoided. At home a pocket compass, a 
sketching case with coloured pencils, some squared and tracing 
paper, and a notebook would be carried, but abroad as much as 
possible should be entrusted to memory, and only committed to 
paper afterwards when in one’s own room. 

B. Hints ON Reconnaissance. 

A high standard of general nulitary information is the most 
valuable outfit in making reconnaissances, Frederick the Great 
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required a higher standard in this respect from his Cavalry officers 
than from his Infantry officers of corresponding rank. It would 
therefore only he in keeping with the spirit which is still so con- 
spicuous in the Cavalry of the Prussian Army, of founding 
everything connected with its organisation and training on the 
doctrines of the Great King, if the latter’s warnings and demands 
received the same consideration at the present day in regard to 
this as they do in other matters. 

It may he doubted whether Cavalry will ever again play the 
brilliant and decisive r6U in actual battle which distinguished 
it during the Silesian Wars. But, on the other hand, there 
can he no .doubt whatever that in reconnaissance and 
scouting work, Cavalry can and must be able to be of the same 
service as in former days. It is evident, moreover, that the 
importance of this branch of. its duties, which facilitates and 
renders possible the manoeuvring of Armies, has increased with 
the. size of modern armaments. 

This duty should not, however, be regarded as limited to the 
mere observation of the enemy’s forces. A thorough knowledge 
of the nature of the country which may have to be traversed on 
the following day by our own troops oan be obtained at the same 
time as any intelligence of the appearance and movements of the 
enemy, and is often of equal or even of greater importance. 

The many enterprising Cavalry officers who act as “the 
eyes of the General,” and seek to keep tbe closest “touch”, 
with the enemy, should therefore endeavour not only to 
procure intelligence of the enemy, as the result of their excur- 
sions, but to bring in reports on the country they have ridden 
through. As regards these officers, it should not be necessary to 
point out every day to each individual the particular objects 
to which he should pay attention. They should know instinc- 
tively, as the natural result of their own military judgment, 
the points on which it is desirable to obtain information both 
as regards the enemy and the country. 

The power of forming an opinion from extended observa- 
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tions may Ijg given by Nature to a few spedally gifted individualR, 
but the majority can only acquire the desired faculty by constant 
study and practice. The less inclination young Cavalry olTicers, 
who may perhaps be quartered in stations where^ there are 
few inducements to study, have for work of a scientific nature, 
the more necessary it is that they should receive special training. 

Every squadron leader can impart the first and most essential 
instruction to his young officers by extensive excursions under- 
taken in the country round the garrison in which they are 
quartered. We would next recommend practice in reconnais- 
sance and scouting duties, lasting for several days together, made 
under the supposition of some given military situation, and 
systematically carried out by the greater portion of the officers 
of a regiment together, under the direction of the Officer Com- 
manding the regiment or the second in command. Next should 
come Cavalry and General Staff rides. 

Officers would thus gain confidence in themselves in noting 
anything in the country that would be of importance on service. 
They get accustomed to observe the country as well as the enemy, 
to note what is necessary, and draw attention to it in their 
reports. In this the following are of special importance;— 
Roads and communications; character of rivers and water- 
courses, woods, liilLs and mountains, especially as afiecting the 
moVifements of troops ofi the roads ; places that appear 
favourable for bivouacking either for large or small forces (not 
forgetting the question of water supiily, which is an important 
consideration) ; positions which might with advantage be held 
by lines of outposts either to observe the movements of the 
enemy or cover certain points. 

An officer who, when riding over a tract of country, has 
looked about him, keeping such points as these in view, can 
afterwards be usefully employed as guide to a column of troops. 
The reports of such officers taken collectively furnish, when 
they contain information both as regards the enemy and the 
country that has been reconnoitred, information which is doubly 
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valuable fcc those in high, authority who have to issue orders tor 
operations. 

it must be presumed, however, that the eeporrs in question 
are the result ot protessionai judgment. The latter mast include, 
in addition to the knowledge that is specially necessary, a 
certain acquaintance with the military situation at the moment. 
A Cavalry officer sent to reconnoitre in the face of the 
enemy is actually performing the duties of ■ an officer of the 
General Staff. He should consequently be trained for this 
branch ot a General Staff officer’s duties, if possible by the 
theoretical study of military science, but at any rate by numerous 
practical exercises on horseback.* 

ft is, of course, unnecessary to point out that the reconnaiS' 
sance of certain very important points, as well as a general 
reconnaissance embracing large tracts of country, require military 
judgment of a sounder nature and previous study of a more 
thorough description. In the latter case, the most accurate 
knowledge ot the country to be examined that can be acquired 
beforehand from materials already in our possession or within 
our reach, is of especial value. We are then at least suffi.ciently 
informed at the outset not to lose time in learning what is already 
known. New information is what is required, or at any rate, 
old information corrected and enlarged up to date. The military 
history of a country is of great value in giving hints as bo the 
course to be pursued. Many conditions of making war remain 
constant in spite of great changes in the military art. In this 
respect the past serves as a guide both to the present and to the 
future. 

Good maps are another great source of assistance. W e 
can never take too much trouble in endeavouring to procure 
the best maps. Booksellers’ shops often contain maps made 
for local purposes, which, though not military maps, may 
furnish much useful information. It need scarcely be said that 
they should invariably be compared with the ground, and, if 
necessary, corrected. 

“■ This, of course, equally applies to the Mounted Officers of other arms. 
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Tims in tlie use of maps, as well as in giving an accurate 
representation of the ground at certain points in a recon- 
naissance, some proficiency in the art of sketching ground is 
indispensable. It forms, in fact, an important subject of military 
education. 

Finally, among the aids for carrying out a reconnaissances 
the natural gifts of eye for country and power of judging distances 
must be reckoned. 

The former is an instinct with which all men are not equally 
endowed, but which it is quite possible to improve by practice. 

Every General Staff officer must, however, be able, under 
any circumstances, to find his way about a country with the 
assistance of a map and a pocket compass. Generally the use 
of the latter may be dispensed with by following up the same 
road, or if necessary, by observing the position of the sun by day, 
or that of the pole star on a clear night. On a dark night a 
compass marked with luminous paint may be of service if a pocket 
electric lamp is not available. 

Judging distances by eye can be considerably improved by 
practice. Until a reliable, light, handy and portable range-fi.nder 
is invented, every individual must have some plan of his own of 
estimating distances, whether it be by judging by eye, pacing on 
foot, or cantering on horseback. Pacing on foot is the most 
accurate though the slowest method. The most rapid but most 
inaccurate method is judging distances by eye. Many attempts 
have been made to give rules for this method, but in addition to 
the sight of each individual, the nature of the country (whether, 
for instance, it is mountainous, or there are broad expanses of 
water), as well as the state of the weather and light, have to 
be considered. 

Attempts have also been made to utilise the velocity of 
sound (about 1,180 feet per second) for measuring distances, 
by timing the interval between seeing the flash and hearing 
the report of a gun. The theory is sound enough, but 
the errors of observation are so great that the method is 
only applicable to very long distances, for, the errors of 
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observation remaining tbe same, tbe total error diminislies as 
tlie distance increases. 

Finally, it is necessary when making reconnaissances in foreign 
countries to have a table of foreign measures by which distances 
expressed in foreign measurements may be compared with our 
own. 

The following table gives the equivalents in the metric 
system* : — 


English mile .. 

Belgian league (lieuo do posto ft. 4,000 toises) 

Danish mile . . 

German mile . . . . . . 

French lieue commune 

„ lieue do poste a 2,000 toises . . . . 

Geographical mile, 15 to the degree of long, at the 

Equator 

Italian mils 

Dutch Uur . . . . 

Austrian mile of 4,000 Vienna fathoms of 6 Vienna 

feet . . . . . . 

Portuguese legua , . . . . . . . 

Russian verst of 1,500 arschines ., 

Swedish mile of 30,000 Swedish feet 

Swiss hour of 16,000 Swiss feet 

Nautical mile . . . • 


English 

Miles. 

Kilom.t ■ 

' 1 

1-0 

4-84 

4-08 

4-07 

1-61 

7-70 

7-53 

7-50 


2-75 

4<44 

ii 

2-42 

3-9 

1 

4-00 

7.<42 

j 

1-15 

1.85 


3-45 

6‘5B 


4-71 

7-59 

• • ' • ! 

.3 <83 

6.18 

. ’ i 

0‘664 

1-07 


6<07 

10.09 

'"i'. 

2-98 i 

4-80 


1’15 

1.85 



C. Sketches. 

The object of military sketching is to give a clear description 
of a piece of ground by means of a rapid sketch. The short 
space of time usually available for such purposes renders the 
use of the simplest means necessary. A sketch should never 
on any account be too finely drawn. It should be easily read 
by the light of the bivouac fire. 

* And in English statute miles. With the exception of Great Britain and 
Russia the metric sj>stem has been universally introduced in European countries. 
In Austria, Sweden aiid Norway it is compulsory. Still in Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey and the Balkan Peninsula distances olf the railways are only 
reckoned in hours, these varying with the class of road and character of the 
country. — (Ta.) 

t For practical purposes 8 kilometres may be taken as 6 English miles. — (T k, j 
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A sketcli of tfiis kind is generally usfed to illustrafco a report, 
or inay be required instead of a report. In tlio case of the 
reconnaissance of a large extent of country, sketches are rarely 
necessary, and only then as a means of correcting or explaining 
certain points on existing maps. In making a reconnaissance., 
moreover, the General Staff officer would nowadays almost 
invariably bo in possession of a map from which the leading 
features of the ground might be previously copied and converted 
to the scale of the sketch, so as to act as a general check on any 
very great errors in the latter. 

The question lias often been raised, especially with reference 
to experience gained in recent wars, whether sketching is still 
necessary and should consequently continue to form a subject 
of instruction in peace. There is no doubt that sketches have 
only rarely been made during active operations. In most cases 
when reconnaissances have suddenly had to be made, there has 
been no time to transfer to paper, in the form of a sketch, the 
impressions gained. The officer making the recomiaissance 
generally returned as quickly as he could to the spot whence 
he was sent, and, with the map in his hand, reported at once to 
his superiors the results of his investigations. 

But it may well be asked whether reconnaissances would 
have been as rapidly and satisfactorily carried out had officers 
not been trained during times of peace in surveying and sketch- 
ing, and thus acquired the habit of rapidly grasping in their 
minds the important topographical features in a tract of country. 
An officer, thus trained, when making a reconnaissance, forms a 
sketch of the ground in his mind without expressing liis thoughts 
on paper. Drawings, however, are often very necessary in war, 
if only for the purpose of describing and illustrating at some 
future period the history of battles by sketches of the ground on 
which they have been fought. 

We are consequently perfectly right in keeping up training 
in sketching with simple materials in peace time, and in not 
dispensing too much with requirements of clearness and accuracy, 
Men possessing the greatest natural talent, and not those who 
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are least aclapred for this kind of work, set the standard which 
should be aimed at. But many a General Staff officer may fall 
short of this without prejudice to his actual value. 

Sketches are, as a rule, made on the scale of {2-5344 

inches to the mile). Sketches of specially important points may 
be made on the scale of (5*0688 inches to the mile), and 
sketches of large extents of country on the scale of --g-ffy-g- (1*2672 
inches to the mhe) or on a still smaller scale. In sketches of roads, 
as well as of rivers, streams and valleys, the ground on either side 
should be shown to a distance of from 550 to 1,100 yards. If 
heights run parallel to a road, the watershed, if it is within 
effective Artillery range (about 4,500 yards), should be inoluded. 
The same rule applies as regards showing the hUls bordering the 
valley when sketching a stream. 

Troops would only be marked on a sketch made to supple- 
ment a report on an engagement, or describe a position, 
care being taken to draw them as far as possible to scale. The 
conventional signs used by the General Staff should be adhered 
to. One side should be shown in red and the other in blue. It 
should be stated on the margin of a sketch whither roads leaving 
it lead.* A sketch should always have a scale drawn on 
it, showing at least 2 kilometres (1| miles), and graduated in 
hundreds of metres so that distances can be measured from it 
with a pair of compasses. A sketch should almost invariably 
be made facing the true north. In the case of road sketches, how- 
ever, it is advisable to depart from this rule and to make the 
general direction of the road sketched run from the bottom to the 
top of the paper. The sketch can then be more easily carried in 
the hand and compared with the ground when on the march. 

Sketches may be either black or coloured. In the latter 
case coloured pencils are very useful and handy. The style of 
drawing is best taken from the sheets of the survey. The 
writing need not necessarily be very beautiful, but it should 
on no account be indistinct. It is often desirable, especially in 

* Tho usual plan with us is to state whence the roads come on the left of the 
sketch, and whither they lead on the right.— (T r.) 
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tlic case when a sketch is to take the place of a written report, 
to G:ive written information on the sketch itself (or on the 
nifirgin), on points which are not clear from the sketch, but 
which are nevertheless of importance, such as the depth and 
breadth of watercourses, thickness of woods, breadth and quality 
of roads, and character of ground. 

Finally, a sketch should be dated and signed by the officer 
making it. 

D. Expressions used in Reconnaissance Reports. 

It is very important that the same forms and expressions 
sliould be used throughout the. Army in making reports. In 
Germany, as in most countries, the language varies very con* 
siderably in different parts of the country, giving rise to so-called 
provincial expressions. 

These should be altogether avoided, or at any rate explained 
by expressions universally understood. Mistakes are not likely 
to occur if we only make use of words which belong to the German 
language as witten (including foreign words which have been 
Germanised*), seeing that provincial expressions really occur only 
in the language as sfoken. There are also certain, words which 
may have different meanings, according to the character 
of the country in which they are used. For instance, in a 
flat country an elevation in the ground would be styled a 
fnaimtain, which in a mountainous country would hardly be 
considered worthy of the name of a MU ; similarly, the terms 
steep, flat, or ivild, have relative meanings. Again, there is 
a tendency to the bad habit of unnecessarily using foreign 
expressions, the exact meaning of which is not clearly under- 
stood. But besides this, inaccuracy of expression is sometimes 
met with in military reports, which gives rise to doubts as to 
what is actually meant. 

* The German language has borrowed enormously in this respect from the 
French.— (T b.) 
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I’lie above reasons, then, fully justify us in attempting to 
arrive at some uniformity of language (more especially in 
connection with the reconnaissance of ground). The following 
are some of the expressions most used, together with their 
definitions:—- 

“ Unenclosed country.” — This means ground which is free 
from obstacles of any kind (hedges, ditches, &c.), and offers no 
hindrance to the movements of troops in any formation or in 
any direction, “ Enclosed country ” means the reverse of the 
above. 

“ Open country ” means ground over which the view is 
unrestricted. “ Broken country ” would be the reverse of 
this. 

" Passable country” means ground which, from the character 
of its surface, offers no obstacle to the passage of troops. 
“ Impassable country ” means the reverse of this. 

It is evident that these expressions have not only an absolute 
meaning, but also a relative one when applied exclusively to the 
different arms. 

“ Level ground,” in a mathematical sense, does not exist. 
The expression, however, is used to describe ground in which 
there appears to the eye to ‘ be no perceptible rise or fall, 
which permits of the unrestricted action of the three arms, but 
which does not admit of the formation or movement of troops 
under cover. 

“Hilly ground” means an undulating country or a locality where 
level country merges into a mountainous one. The elevations 
in ground of this description are slight, both as regards height 
and steepness of slope, and do not affect to any great extent the 
movements of troops, but at the same time they enable troops to 
be formed up and moved under cover. Limits are imposed on 
the action of the three arms, but by a suitable choice of elevated 
points a greater field of fire may generally be obtained. 

“ Mountainous country ” affects the movements and action of 
troops to a very great extent by high elevations, steep slopes 
and the rugged character of the surface, and very often confines 
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troops to tlie roads. There is also great difficulty in quartering 
and feeding troops on the country, and in very high mountains 
(over 10,000 feet) this would be only possible in the case of small 
detachments. Large bodies of troops would have to depend 
almost entirely on supplies brought from a distance. 

Topographical features may be divided into natural and 
artihoial. By the former are understood the surface of the 
ground and its natural features without artificial modification. 
The latter include all artificial modifications necessary to satisfy 
the requirements of man. 

As regards the former, there is first of all the surface of the 
ground with its elevations and depressions, such as the following : — 

A “ hill,” an isolated elevation of the ground, not of great 
height. 

“ Heights,” or “ ridge,” a more extended elevation, not of 
great height. 

A “ mountain,” an isolated elevation of considerable height 
above the surrounding country. 

A “ plateau,” an extensive elevation of the ground, having a 
summit with a nearly flat surface. 

In reconnaissance reports it is desirable that either absolute 
or relative altitudes should be given, that is to say, in the latter 
case the altitudes above soma datum level. 

Depressions in the ground are the reverse of elevations, and 
may be classed as “depressions,” “basins,” “gorges,” “ravines” 
or “ valleys.” They should be specially described both as regards 
their dimensions and steepness of slope. 

As regards the character of the surface of the ground, it is 
asually described as having a subsoil of rock, clay, loam, 
or sand. This is generally covered with a layer of mould 
of variable thickness, on which there is vegetation. Ground 
is described as “rocky” when the rocks without any cover- 
ing of earth or soil protrude beyond the surface, and as 
“stony” when the surface is covered with a layer of loose 
stones. 

“ Soft ground ” is nsed to describe ground not having a firm 
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j surface. Under this liead come water-meadows and peat bogs, 

j both of which are of some agricultural value as producing 

i hay and peat respectively. They generally have dams or em- 

bankments which may be of some military importance. 

“Marshes” or “swamps” are to be considered as tracts of 
ground left in their natural state, and untouched by man for 
purposes of cultivation. They may generally be described as j 

impassable tracts of “ soft gromid.” I 

Slopes may be either “ gentle ” (up to 5°), “ steep ” (over 20”), 
i or “ very steep” (over 30”). Slopes are best given in degrees. 

Gentle slopes offer no obstacle to tbe movements of troops, 
s A slope of 10” lias a considerable effect on the movements of 

Infantry in close formation. Cavalry cannot charge down hill, 
j and only with difficulty up hill. Artillery can only move up hill I 

with difficulty, and the drag-shoe or brake has to be applied going I 

down hill. At a .slope of 30” the ordered movements of mounted 
troops cease, except for single horsemen. Slopes of 30''' 

I may be considered as impassable for Infantry in close formation. 

On steeper slope.s, i.e., up to 45”, single men can only climb with 

I difficulty. 

“ Water,” as belonging to the« natural features of a country, is 
: very important from a military point of view. 

I AVatcr may be either “running” or “still.” Running water 

may be classed according to the size and importance of the 
stream, as “ river,” “ stream,” or “ brook.” Still water may be 
classed as “ sea,” “ bay,” “ lake,” “ pond,” or “ pool ” : and 
t parts of the sea as “gulf,” “ bay,” “ harbour,” or “ roadstc.'vl.” 

I Among the artificial features of a country, land comniunica- 

i tions are of great importance, especially railways, with which 

may be classed “ light railways.” 

* Next come roads. These may be classed as follows : — 

]\[ain roads are those whicli are scientifically laid out, systemati- 
cally kept in repair, and either macadamised, made of loam, or 
pavoi! . Country roads are those j oiriing villages, ■without reference 
to IheiiMjuality. Tracks are those which merely provide for cart 
trallii’ between farms, houses, or hamlets. The expressions “field 
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track,” “wood track” and “meadow track” speak for tkein* 
selves as regards the use for which they are respectively intended, 
and indicate that they do not, at any rate directly, connect 
houses, farms or hamlets. I'inally there is the footpath.* 

An embankment is also sometimes used as a means of com- 
munication, being raised above the surrounding land and having 
a level surface. In low-l3dng districts a construction of this kind 
is often intended to arrest floods caused by the rising of a river 
in the vicinity. It is then called a “ dam ” or “ embankment.” 

A “ hollow road ” is a road the level of which is sunk below 
that of the adjoining ground. 

A “ pass ” may be considered as a road leading over a chain 
of mountains and connecting the country on either side of such 
chain. 

A “ defile ” means the contraction or narrowing of passable 
ground, such as, for instance, a road over a chain of mountains, 
along a dam or embankment with wet and impassable ground 
ground on either side, or over a bridge. 

Among water communications may here he mentioned canals 
and dykes which are navigable either by ships or boats. 

Ditches are often made in low-lying land to drain the sur- 
rounding country, and gradually run dry during certain seasons 
of the year ; ditches may therefore be either always wet or dry, 
or sometimes wet and sometimes dry according to the state of 
the country, and should be described accordingly. 

Rivers, streams and ditches may be crossed by bridges, ferries 
or fords. 

The first-named may be classed as permanent or floating, 
according to their construction. 

Ferries vary according to their capacity and method of transit 
from one bank to the other. 

Land may be classed as park, garden, meadow, plough, grazing 
or uncultivated land, and as woods or forests. 

Woods which have been regularly planted and laid out are 
called in Germany “ Fors^e.” 

* In mountainous cotiutries there are a]so tracks or paths that are used 
b)' pick mules or horses* 
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Dwelling-places may be classed as large towns, small towns, 
villages, hamlets, farms or single houses. Large houses of 
very solid construction, or of architectural interest, are usually ; 

called country-houses or castles (C4er. “ Schloss,” Pr. Chateau ”). 

Fortifications may be classed according to the size and par- 
ticular object of the work, as “ battery ” (intended for guns only) 

“ field work ” (intended chiefly for Infantry), “ fort ” 

(a closed permanent work of small dimensions), “ fortress ” (a 
permanently fortified town), and “ first-class fortress ” (a fortified 
place of great size, strength and importance) (G-er. ^‘‘ Waffen- ;! 

The general principles as to the form a report should 
take are given in F.S. Regs. 58-74 and 106-118. 

E, Reconnaissance of Water, 

1. General Observations. 

Water plays an important part in the operations of war. As 
an ajjpui to a flank or as an obstacle in front it assists the 
defensive and obstructs the offensive. Water is also of use as 
means of communication, and may thus serve both the offensive 
and the defensive. 

a. liiimvinq Water. 

1. Rivers. 

а. Length of the portion of the river to he reconnoitred, 

general direction and any very great deviations therefrom. 

б. Breadth, viz., the average breadth, and that at passages 

over the river and at towns or villages of importance. 

When the banks of a river axe high, the breadth varies 
very slightly for considerable distances. 

c. Depth in deepest places in the stream, average depth, as 

well as the depth at points of special importance (as 
mentioned under 6), 

d. Banks, height above mean level of the river, slope and 

peculiar character, embankments or artificial banks. 

e. Bed and character of the bottom, whether rocky, stony, 

sandy, gravel or mud. Periodical changes in the bed. 

/. Islands, including nature of cultivation on them and 
whether passable. 
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g. Fal, and rapidity of the current per second, flie fall is 

“ slight ” if the rapidity of the current is from 0-3 to 0-7 
metre (ll'Sll to 27-56 inches), “moderate” if from 0-7 
to 1 metre (2-2966 to 3-280 feet), “ rapid” if from 1 to 
2 metres (3-280 to 6-560 feet), and “ very rapid ” if 3 or 
more metres (9-840 feet or more) per second. 
li. Whether navigable for vessels or rafts, together with 
information on the water-faring population, vessels, boats 
and ferries, especially steamers, and purposes for which 
used. Any alteration in the volume of water according 
to the time of year should be noted and given. 

1. Artificial arrangements, such as locks, sluices, dams or weirs, 

giving their position and construction, and the efiect 
they have on regulating the volume of water in the river. 
7c. Affluents should, if necessary, be similarly described. 

2. The valley of a river. 

a. Depression and extent, whether passable or crossed by 
roads ; cultivation ; towns and villages, especially those 
situated on the banks of the river ; backwaters, creeks, 
marshy places, elevations of the ground, dams, embank- 
ments and ditches should be specially noted. 

h. Sides of the valley, distance from the river and from each 

other, relative heights, nature of the ground, whether 
steep or passable ; roads and cultivation. 

3. Passages of rivers, 
a. Bridges. 

a. Permanent bridges.' Material (wood, stone, brick 
or iron) ; construction (on piles, arches or girders) ; 
length, breadth and height of roadway above mean 
water level; whether any part can be temporarily 
drawn up or removed ; weight the bridge can support, 
and whether passable for the different arms ; ap- 
proaches on either bank ; whether easily destroyed 
and restored. 

/S. Floating bridges. Whether made of boats or rafts, 
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stating size, construction, weiglit tlie bridge is capable 
of supporting, tlie number of boats of wliicli 
the bridge is formed, and the time taken in opening 
and closing the bridge. 

6. Ferries and flying bridges. Weight the ferry or bridge 
can support, giving the time taken in crossing, together 
with the number of men, horses and guns that could be 
taken over at a trip. 

c. Fords. Position, direction, depth, bottom. A ford 1 metre 

(3-28 feet) deep is imssable by Infantry, 1-J- metres (4-71 
feet) deep by Cavalry, and | metre (2-852 feet) deep by 
Artillery. 

d. Favourable positions for the construction of military bridges. 

Approaches on either bank, facilities for bridging, and 
whether assistance could be obtained on the spot in the 
way of bridging materials, workmen or transport. 

e. In winter the possibility of crossing when the river is frozen 

must be considered. 

Places on the river where both the technical and tactical 
conditions for the construction of bridges in the face of the 
enemy are favourable should be shown on the map by an arrow 
drawn across the river, pointing towards the bank to which the 
crossing is to be made. Places suitable for the construction of 
bridges when the river has to be crossed in retreat, and when 
followed up by the enemy, should be similarly indicated. A 
Xalaoe which is favourable for the passage of a river from the 
right to the left bank when taking the ohensive may often be 
just as suitable for re-crossing from the left to_ the right bank 
when in retreat or mcc wrsd. 

Jh Still Water. 

1. LaJces. 

Length, breadth, depth and nature pf the shore. Narrow 
arms or creeks of a lake should be treated as rivers. 

2. Straits and mouths of fivers. j 

Breadth, depth, harbour works (specially noting any harbour ;[■ 

} 
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or coast defences, and the possibility of obstructing the 
entrance or passage), shipping, docks, dockyards, or coni- 
inercial depots. 

3. Gulfs and portions of the sea. 

Under this heading not only the coast itself but the land 
near the coast, together with the nature of the shore, 
especially as regards the approach of an enemy’s fleet, 
should be reported on. 

а. Character and nature of the coast to be treated similarly 

to the banks of a river. Landing places. In describing a 
harbour the wind which is favourable either for entering 
or leaving it should be mentioned, as well as the amount 
of shelter aflorded by the conformation of the coast to 
ships lying at anchor either in a roadstead or bay. 
Constructions or arrangements for protecting the coast 
against the encroachments of the sea. Works of defence 
against the attacks of an enemy. Arrangements for 
facilitating navigation and meeting the wants of shipping, 
such as pilot and lifeboat stations, lighthouses, and stores 
for provisioning and fitting out vessels. 

б. Description of the beach to be treated similarly to the bed of 

a river. Depth of water and rise and fall of tide, giving 
the times taken in ebbing and flowing and the time of 
high and low water. Character of the bottom as holding 
ground for anchorages. Breadth and depth of navigable 
water, giving position and distance from the coast. 

c. Defensive properties of the coast, specifying points which 
seem suitable for the erection of coast batteries and other 
defences against the probable approach of an enemy’s 
ships of war. Projects for obstructing navigation, for 
torpedo defence, for po,sitions of despatch vessels, for 
the disposition and use of the troops which wmuld be avail- 
able, and for the establishment of a system of signals. 

It is evident' that all the above considerations, which really 
belong to the subject of coast -defence, could not well be gone 
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into without the co-operation of the Navy. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that, if the fleet were sufficiently strong, 
it would form the first line of defence of a coast. Consequently 
a reconnaissance of a coast for purposes of defence should be 
carried out conjointly by the Navy and the Coast Artillery. 

The co-operation of the Land Forces, j.e., of the General 
Staff, would only be necessary in the case of the enemy’s fleet 
being greatly superior in strength, and there being imminent 
danger of landings taking place on a large scale. These would 
then have to be met by the assembly pf considerable forces. 
A knowledge of the points favourable for landing on the 
coast, a reliable system of transmitting intelligence, and a 
system of railways facilitating the rapid concentration of troops 
on the threatened points, would then be the principal questions 
which would have to be considered. 


2. Beconnaissance of a River Crossing: 

If a river has to be crossed when advancing, the selection 
of the point of passage is a tactical question if any serious 
resistance be contemplated on the part of the enemy. A 
well-marked re-entering bend of the river, high banks on our 
side commanding the ground on the opposite side, secure means 
of approaching and taking up positions on our side, and 'points 
d'ap’pui on the opposite side where the troops first crossing 
could establish themselves so as to act as a bridge head to the 
others that would follow are matters of the greatest importance. 

From a technical point of view there are other considerations, 
such as the breadth, depth, nature of banks, stream, bottom 
and such like properties of the river. And again, under this 
heading would come the question of a sufficient military bridging 
train, and the possibility of locally supplementing the same, if 
deficient, by material found in the neighbourhood. 

Tliose are circumstances which would have to be considered 
under the supposition that the military situation necessh ates 
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the river being crossed witliiix a certain section of its course. 
Naturally the choice of the section is a strategical question, 
dej)eiiding on the military situation at the time, and the general 
features of the country. Within the limits thus imposed the 
conditions fulfilling tactical and technical requirements must 
be ascertained by a reconnaissance. 

If the conditions are perfectly clear in character, the require- 
ments of the point chosen for crossing must be separately 
considered, and then adjusted, for it would be rarely found 
that any point equally fulfilled all the conditions desired. 

If a point for crossing a river were being sought for in an 
unknown coimtry, the most natural method of proceedure would 
be first to examine the river at places where it is crossed 
cither by permanent or floating bridges, flying bridges or ferries. 
There is always one favourable condition to be found at 
such places, viz., roads leading to the bank on either side, and 
in many cases other advantages of a technical character as well. 
But from a tactical point of view such places might be totally un- 
suitable. If, then, the place where there is a bridge, ferry, or ford 
be objectionable for this reason, some point which fulfils tactical 
conditions must be sought for as near the place as possible, to 
avoid all unnecessary marching across country. In every case 
the question of being able to march to and from the river 
banks should never be lost sight of, nor the fact that 
approaches to a river are often seriously affected by changes of 
weather. 

Conditions which are in themselves tactically unfavourable., 
may sometimes be compensated for by skilful arrangements, as 
well as by a superiority of fire. If the country situated near the 
point of crossing were impassable for any distance either by 
reason of its being rocky or marshy, regular approaches would 
have to be made, requiring much time for their construction. 
The chances of success in eflecting a passage of the river, in the 
face of an enterprising enemy, would then be small indeed, as he 
would be given ample time to concentrate all his available forces 
on the point threatened. 
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Tlie above considerations lead us at once to tlie importance of a 
river as an obstacle covering tlie enemy’s front. To cross a river 
by throwing a bridge over it, under fire, is certainly one of the 
most desperate undertakings that a General could be called upon 
to execute. The difficulties placed in the way of crossing, either 
by the enemy or by Nature, might indeed be insurmountable. 
The slightest contretem'ps might suffice to defeat the undertaking, 
even if we suppose the bridge to have been thrown without a 
check, and before the enemy had time to bring any considerable 
force to bear on the point of crossing. 

For instance, to force the passage of a river, 'when the opposite 
bank is not completely commanded and swept by the fire from 
our side, and the enemy is assembled for battle, is almost a 
matter of impossibility. Consequently when there is reason to 
believe that strong forces of the enemy would be rapidly assembled 
to resist the passage of a river at a certain point, some other place 
must be chosen and the river crossed there, before the enemy has 
time to discover and resist the attempt. 

The difficulty of reconnoitring a river is, in nearly every 
case, increased by the fact that the enemy’s advanced posts 
prevent access to tlie opposite bank. It is then far from easy to 
come to a correct conohision as to the possibility of firmly establish- 
ing on the opposite bank the first troops that are to cross, or to 
form any idea as to how, if the river he successfully crossed in 
force, operations are to he continued with the best prospect of 
success. 

Information obtained from persons well acquainted with the 
country, a careful examination of all availahle maps, and a com- 
parison of the latter with the topographical features of the neigh- 
bourhood, so as to ascertain how far they can be depend od on, 
may all contribute towards arriving at an approximately 
correct conclusion. 

The following points should always be made the subject of 
careful examination and report 

a. Places where bridges may be constructed and the rivef 
crossed, or wdiich offer exceptionaP advantages for the 
undertaking. 
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Reasons given for preferring any particular point or 
points. 

6. Breadth, depth, and force of current, with special reference 
to any sudden increase in the volume of water (or floods) 
to which the river may be liable. 

0 . Character of the banks and bed. 

d. Any existing means of assisting the operation of bridging, 
such as boats, ferries, timber, ropes, or anchors. Pro- 
posals or projects that may be devised for re-establishing 
any arrangements for crossing which may have existed, but 
have been destroyed by the enemy. 

I . ! e. Roads and communications leading to the bank of the 

; * river on either side. Places suitable for collecting 

stores. 



/. Positions for Artillery on this side, with the relative 
commands of the opposite sides of the valley, the 
breadth of the valley, whether wooded, enclosed, or 
cultivated. 

g. Whether the point chosen for bridging the river is likely 

to be exposed to the fire of the enemy’s Artillery. 

h. Towns, villages, and farms, and whether the character of 


the country on the opposite bank is favourable or other- 
wise to the first troops thrown across. 

1. Fords ; these are more likely to be of use if below the. 
point chosen for bridging the river. 

2. If a river is to be crossed in the course of a retirement, 
the first consideration is existing bridges, or bridges which have 
been destroyed and repaired, for the retreat of the main body. 
The examination of such bridges, which should on no account 
be delayed, would be made chiefly with a view to ascertain 
whether they were safe and strong enough to support the 
necessary weight. If considered desirable, repairs should be 
undertaken without delay, and the bridges made of the 
requisite strength. The technical report would, as a rule, be 
made by an Engineer officer, and would have reference to such 
matters only 
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If the rear guard he closely pressed hy the enemy, as will 
generally he the case, the possibility of having to retire over the 
river under the fire of the pursuers must he considered. Tactical 
considerations would then have most weight. The same 
remarks may be said to apply generally in this case 
as in that of an advance, circumstances which may be considered 
favourable or otherwise in one case being eg^ually so in the 
other. But in a retreat, opportunities are often offered of 
improving any advantages the features of the country may 
oiler by hasty entrenchments and field fortification. These 
may either take the form of gun emplacements on the farther 
bank, commanding the ground on the near bank and checking 
the enemy’s advance, or works thrown up on the near bank 
covering and protecting the bridge to the last moment. 

Finally, there is the danger that a portion of the main body, 
or, at any rate, the rear guard, which is often obliged to main- 
tain itself against the enemy longer than is desirable, may 
possibly be cut off by the enemy from the point of crossing. 
The enemy would usually do his utmost to accom- 
plish this, and his movements would generally indicate from 
which side the pressure might be expected. If his design be 
foreseen and a bridge thrown at some other point to enable the 
rear guard to retire with safety, the latter may continue to hold 
out and may allow the enemy to complete his turning movement, 
thus drawing him off from the point where the main body was 
crossing. But in choosing such a point, care must be taken that 
there may be every prospect of accomplishing the retreat with 
slight loss and every chance of saving the bridging material. 
To ensure this, recourse must be bad to field fortification to 
strengthen and add to such tactical advantages of a general 
character as are offered by the l3oint in question. 

Beconnaissances made with a view to the selection of the 
different points referred to can, as a rule, be carried out without 
any particular difficulty, as both banks of the river may be 
examined without fear of the enemy. 
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3. If Kokling a river line against an enemy wlio may 
be expected to attempt a crossing, it is well to put 
oneself in tbe position of the enemy, and, having selected Ms 
best points of crossing, see how the attempt may be best foiled. 
The report of the reconnaissance, which should be treated as 
far as possible as a broad question, must in this case be ao-, 
companied by proposals for the observation md defence of the line 
formed by the river. 

The proper observation of a line of river requires above all 
things a good system of transmitting intelligence, and this 
again requires efficient outpost arrangements. Small detach- 
ments posted on the opposite bank must hold out as long as 
tliey are able, send all information they can get on what appears 
to be the line of advance of the enemy’s main force, and 
only retire across the river when hard pushed, and then at 
some point where the passage has been made secure. An 
efficient and well-organised system of acquiring information 
supplements and completes the reports made by the detachments 
which have been driven over the river. The plans of the enemy 
may often be discovered by observing what particular points he 
has been reconnoitring. 

The posts of observation stationed on the near side of the river 
should be instructed not to interfere with or fire on officer’s 
parties of the enemy reconnoitring on the opposite bank, unless 
these come very near and they are sure of their mark. It is 
far better to watch carefully the enemy’s intentions than 
momentarily to interrupt his observations. 

Means of rapidly sending information should be provided by 
the telegraph, telephone, or by a system of mounted relays. At 
all important points or places where the enemy would be likely 
to attempt a passage or make a feint, intelligent officers should 
be posted who may be safely trusted to distinguish feigned 
from real attempts. 

The defence is materially assisted by the removal or destruc- 
tion of everything which could he of use to the enemy in 
attempting a passage, such as boats, ferries and timber. Whether 
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it k better simply to rtmiove these to some safe place on the 
near side of the river, or to burn or destroy them, is a 
fpiesfion depending on the possibility or probability of our 
shortly assuming the offensive. Similar considerations must 
also decide wliotlier railway and other bridges and fords are 
to be destroyed or defended intact. Preparations made for 
blowing up and destroying bridges should be constantly 
examined and ascertained to be effective. Finally, a judicious 
and skilful distribution of the forces available, so that they 
may be concentrated on the most probable points of passage 
in the shortest possible time, is, it is unnecessary to add, of 
the first and highest importance. 

It is only by making the most careful reconnaissances that 
sufficient information can be obtained on which all the above 
considerations and cpiestions could, at any rate so far as local 
arrangements are necessary, he decided. The strategical con- 
ditions, i.e., the extent of river to he observed and defended 
(and consequently examined and reconnoitred), are in this case, 
as in the case of a contemplated ofieiisive movement across a 
river, dependent on the general military situation. The line of 
river to be observed would be divided into sections or lengths, and 
assigned to different officers for separate examination and 
report. 

As the intentions of the enemy cannot be accurately known, 
fclie reconnaissance on our part must in this case be far more 
extensive than on his, from the very fact that he has a definite 
object in view, and consequently has, from the first, a much 
less extensive field to contemplate. As we have to await the 
enemy’s advance and do not know where he will be met, we must 
have an even fuller knowledge of the coimtry than he has. The 
difference between the active and 'passive m perhaps nowhere better 
shown or illustrated than in the case of the attack and defence 
of a line of river. The latter, while apparently affording the 
defenders a long and formidable line of defence, at the same time 
enables the a.ssailant to mass his forces suddenly on a given 
point. Thus the danger, when acting on the defensive, of 
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scattering an Army too widely, is in this case more than usually 
serious. It may to a great extent be guarded against by 
efficient and careful reconnoitring. The look-out must be sharp 
and the observation correct, but the aim and object always 
kept in view must be to ascertain the intentions of the enemy. 

F. Reconnaissance op Roads. 

1. General Observations. 

Numerous roads covering a country are in every way favour- 
able to the operations of war. 

Roads may be classed according to their origin and con- 
dition. Thus they may be described as roads which have been 
scientifically laid out, roads Avkich have been improved from old 
tracks, and roads which have been casually formed. 

To the first belong the great paved chaussees of the Con- 
tinent, macadamised, loam, or gravelled highways, and wooden 
(corduroy) roads. 

Roads casually formed are merely tracks which have arisen 
from use and are left to take care of themselves. This class 
of road is rapidly disappearing with increased civilisation, as 
in most countries of Central Europe towns parishes and com- 
munes are bound by law to improve and maintain the country 
roads in their vicinity. The extent to which this is enforced 
varies of course very much. Moreover, in many countries, owing 
to the nature of the sod, it is impossible to expect roads to be 
kept in a state of repair in all -weathers, unless they are properly 
constructed according to the rules of road-making. On the other 
hand, sandy roads can be kept in a tolerably good state of repair 
by being frequently coated with loam, and when roads have a 
firm foundation (as in mountainous districts) the metalling has 
merely to be constantly renewed. Roads of this description may 
be classed as roads improved from tracks. 

The importance of the various roads of a country for national 
and commercial purposes has led to roads being divided into main 
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roads and coiiidry roads, and to a share of the expense of keeping 
tlieni in repair being borne by the State. The system upon 
wliioli roarls are consfcruoted and repaired in different countries 
varies of conrsfi very much, but a knowledge of the system 
observed in the country concerned is of great assistance in making 
a recomiaissance of its roads.* 

In tlx 0 reconnaissance of a road it is desirable to ascertain to 
what t xtent it can be used for marching, and consequently the 
following points should be noted : — 

a. Length and classification. 

5. Breadth, so that the front on which troops could march 
may be known. Any contraction or widening of the 
road Hhoiild be carefully noted. 

0 . Nature of tlie roadwaiy, specifying — • 

a. The materials of which the roadway is constructed, 
effect of weather on the road, and whether the road 
could be improved, giving the materials necessary, and 
stating if they are to be found in the neighbourhood. 
/S. Inclines on the road, giving the gradient, and stating 
whether any very difficult parts of the road could be 
turned or avoided by using other roads. 

d. Defiles, including all bridges, giving materials of construo- 

tion, length, breadth, weight the bridge is capable of 
supporting, and description of the obstacle which the 
bridge cros-ses. 

e. Country on either side of the road, whether troops could 

march parallel to it and deploy off it to either flank, 
especially noting whether the ground is wooded or cut up 
with trees, hedges or ditches. Towns or villages through 
wliieh the road passes, other roads crossing or joining the 
road. Positions favourable for defence, for outposts, or 
for holding v/ith a rear guard. 

* In Ji'riinoo roads art; rlas-sificd according to the authorities who make and 
T-fpair thi'in, nrifl arc stylotl rouie natioMile, rouia de'pai'temmtale, route com- 
•MUiiafe ami routi' ticiuale. — (Tu.) 
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Whore there are any ohstaeles on a road, tho means of over- 
coming them should be reported on. 

2. Choice op Eoads. Cross Country Tracks. 

In an advance when a dose touoli ” of the enemy is being 
maintained, the leading troops, generally Cavalry, are rarely able 
to make a preliminary examination of the roads to be followed. 
Maps and information gathered from the inhabitants have, on 
such occasions, to be relied on, and a more or less correct idea 
formed of the roads leading in the desired direction. If a road 
taken is found to lead in the wrong direction or becomes imprac- 
ticable — the worst that could possibly occur — there would be no 
help for it, and we should have to retrace our steps. Such a 
mistake might, however, entail the most serious consequences. 
The punctual arrival of a column of troops at a given point, upon 
which much depended, might be delayed, and the fate of a battle 
perhaps decided thereby. It may be impossible to reverse 
vehicles, particularly in defiles, and the attempt may seriously 
block the roads. 

It is, therefore, very desirable before assigning routes to forces of 
any size, to ascertain from the map whether and to what extent 
the roads by which they will have to march are practicable and lead 
in the desired direction. Consequently, it is best to assign to 
large bodies of troops such roads only as are at once seen to be 
good from the map. Roads which the enemy has just used in 
his retreat may be used by us without hesitation. If the 
enemy can no longer continue to retire by such roads, there 
would be at least the probability of coming up with him and 
forcing him to fight at a great disadvantage. The surest way 
of being kept correctly informed, during an advance, of the state 
of the roads it is proposed to use is to accustom the most ad- 
vanced parties of Cavalry to send in daily with their reports 
on the movements of the enemy, a short account of the 
practicability of the roads they have used. 

It may, however, in certain circumstances, possibly happen 
that a force in an advance is assigned a road whicli is 
either quite impossible or can only be used with the greatest 
difficulty. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
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General Stall is to blame for siicb: mistakes. It cannot alwaj^s 
personally reconnoitre all the roads of a country. 

But in a retreat such an occurrence must never, on any 
account, occur, unless, of course, a force has the misfortune to be 
driven by the superior strength of the enemy into impracticable 
country. To retire before an enemy by bad roads is to incur 
the additional risk of being outstripped by him on good roads 
and cut off . 

Great circumspection in this respect is necessary when using a 
railway as an ordinary road. In a marshy or mountainous 
country, or in the passage of a large river, the disadvantages of 
using a railroad are compensated for by the advantage of an 
additional line of march, or of an extra bridge; but a lino 
of raihvay often practically forms, for considerable distances, 
a defile from which there is no escape, which cannot be used by 
all arms, and which by an accident, such as the breaking of an 
axle, might for a time be completely blocked at some inconvenient 
point by a wagon left on the road and impossible to remove. 
Consequently, a railway to be used as a road should, as a rule, 
be assigned only to Infantry without w'heeled transport. 

To think of retracing one’s steps, on the road being found 
impassable, when retiring and followed by the enemy, is, of 
course, cjiiite out of the question. The General Staff must, 
therefore, in this case reconnoitre with the greatest care and 
attention. It should be remembered there is no time in war 
when it is more important to preserve the greatest order and 
regularity in things great and small than in a retreat. Any 
circumstances which could possibly affect an orderly retreat — 
and faulty orders for the march arising from insufficient know- 
ledge of the roads and communications of the country may 
certainly be considered as such — should be most carefully avoided. 

Main roads do not, as a rule, require to he reconnoitred when 
the maps of the country have been kept up to date and are to be 
implicitly trusted. In a retreat the 2nd Line Transport and Trains 
would use these roads and precede the Army. If there were any 
obstacles on such roads which were not already known to exist , 
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they would thus be ascertained and opportunity given either to 
remove or avoid them, as the case might be. 

The choice of roads to be used by the troops nearest the 
enemy is a question of the liighest importance. Considera- 
tions of fighting and of marching are constantly in conflict. 
What appears desirable from the latter point of view must 
often give way to considerations of a tactical nature. Flank- 
ing detachments must often be formed, and these ^ must 
sometimes move by inferior roads. Troops, again, may often 
be directed by roads ‘solely with a view to resist any contem- 
plated advance of the enemy on certain points. But all such 
roads must enable marches to be regularly executed, and should 
therefore be previously reconnoitred. 

The reconnaissance of a road in such a case must go into details. 
The character and degree of practicability as regards its being 
used “by the dift’ereiit arms must be given, drawing attention to 
the following points : breadth of the road at its narrowest point, 
subsoil, metalling, gradients, bridges and similar defiles, 
if these cause the road to he still more contracted than at the 
narrowest 'parts. The country or ground on either side of the 
road is of special importance as regards the question of an en- 
gagement, i.e.f how far it is favourable, or otherwise, to the 
deployment of troops and to the movements and action of the 
different arms, and whether it ofiers good positions for rear guards 
or outposts, is favourable or otherwise to a retreat or facili- 
tates surprises. All such matters must be considered by the 
General Staff officer as he rapidly rides along making the recon- 
naissance, and must afterwards ho reported on. Similarly, 
the bivouacking, quartering and subsistence of troops must not 
be forgotten. 

The question of finding cross country tracks,* by which columns 
of troops can march, is one of special importance, as this 


* Called by tlie Germans a “ Kolon7ie7nveg,” lit., "column way.” it may 
sometimes be a road or track, but it more often means an improvised passage cr 
line of marcli across country. The English reader is again reminded of the nn 
enclosed character of Continental cultivated land. — (T b.) 
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ia in'f(';^.a;uy i!i oivIim' to make tlie best, use of tlie communi- 
cations uf ii, eountiy witii a view to the combined movements 
of several eohnnn.s. 

A single column of troops moving from one point to anotber 
uses tlie best and shortest existing road of the country. Con- 
■soiiuently, it is only necessary to seek and assign a special im- 
provi.siHl road to such a column when, as rarely happens, in 
the absence of a good map of the country or other reliable in- 
formation, there appears to be some doubt as to the right direction 
to be followed. 

But whenever several columns of troops are marching simul- 
taneously towards tlie same point each must be assigned a separate 
road. This often leads to a somewhat complicated combination 
in the use of the existing roads of the country, or even to seelring 
for new lines of march over ground lying off the roads, by using 
communications not usually intended or employed for »road 
traffic, such as railroads. Sucli a proceeding is naturally 
to be avoided so long as a sufficient number of roads actually 
exist and can be turned to account. Practically, such impro- 
vised communications have only to be sought for when large 
masses are being concentrated or deployed into position for 
battle. On such occasions there are rarely too many roads 
available. But the more there are of them, provided there be 
the proper distances between them, the more rapid and effectual 
will the deployment be. At times it may be necessary to quit 
the road and march for a certain distance across country, in 
order that the column may escape the enemy’s observation, or 
in some cases avoid being exposed to fire. 

In a combined march of several columns it may often be 
impossible to allow a column to continue its march entirely by the 
road originally assigned to it. It may be necessary, for instance, 
for a column to change from one road to another, or even, in 
certain circumstances, to cross over from one road to another 
by making a short march across country, in order to arrange 
or maintain the combined movement on as many parallel roads 
as possible. 
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The following sketch puts the matter in a somewhat clearer 
light ; — 



If a force is to advance from the line A, B, 0, to the line 
A', B', O', in three columns, the heads of which are to be kept as 
nearly as possible in alignment, the column at C, if it were 
ordered to march by the highway C, D, E, G, H, B', would 
unavoidably meet and cross the columns marching from A 
and B. 

The column a, starting from A, must therefore march by E 
and G to reach A' ;• the column c, starting from C, must reach 

by D and E ; and, finally, the column 6, marching by D towards 
E, must, before reaching the latter point, turn aside, and by a 
previously selected track (shown by a dotted line in 
the sketch), reach the road E, H, and attain the point B'', by H. 
It is, of course, taken for granted that the columns 5 and c could 
pass through the town D by two distinct roads from B to E 
and from 0 to E, If this were impossible, one of the columns 
would have to avoid or pass round the town by using a pre- 
viously ascertained improvised road, so as to let the other pass 
through it. 

Tracks which may be fomid, over and above the roads existing 
on the map, must be particularly distinctly shown. When there is 
sufficient time, or wdicn, as in the case of the investment or siege 
of a fortress, the track is likely to be used for a considerable 
period, it should be marked with wisps of straw fastened to 
trees or poles, and have signposts at each end. If there be no 
time for such arrangements the General Si a 3 officer selecting 
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tlio track would mark it out by posting mounted order- 
li{3S, and lie should therefore, when reconnoitring for such 
purposes, be accompanied by a sufficient number of men. On 
being posted, they would at once dismount, and should be given 
verbal or short written instructions as to their duties. 

If the track is to be used by troops at night, the orderlies 
should be posted closer together, and, if possible, provided 
with lanterns or torches. It is also always very desirable to 
provide guides who have been able to make themselves acquainted 
with the locality by day. 

In selecting tracks to be used by troops when deploying or 
moving into position for battle, the Eoutine BtafE or Orderly 
Officers of the dill'erent columns should accompany the General 
Staff officer to the front, see for themselves the line of march to 
bo taken by their respective columns, and then apt as guides to 
the latter. In such circumstances, the marking out on* the 
ground of the different tracks would not be necessary. 

The 2nd Line Transport should only be allowed to move across 
country in an emergency. It takes less time to attach it tem- 
porarily to the transport of some other unit moving by a good road 
than to march it over bad country. The orders for this must, of 
course, be issued by higher authority. 

G. Reconnaissance of Towns and Villages. 

Most towns and villages, and especially those of any size or 
importance, are situated on comparatively low-lying ground and 
near watercourses, from the fact that the existence of a supply of 
water has led to their formation. Towns and villages thus 
situated often contain bridges over the stream or river on which 
{■lu.'_y are built, and though, as often happens, they may be 
cumnuuided by the neighbouring heights and, in view of the 
power of modern Artillery, cannot be considered safe, they are 
still capable of local defence. This mainly depends on the 
following points ; - 
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1. How surrounded or enclosed. Wliet.lior tlie outskirts 

would offer obstacles to the movement of troops, and 
thus confine the attack to certain points such as entrances 
or exits, or wmuld afford the defenders cover against the 
enemy’s observation and fire. 

2. The ground in the immediate neighbourhood. Whether it 

is open and would offer a free field of fire to the defenders, 
or is enclosed, and would afford the assailants cover. 

3. The possibility of offering a protracted resistance in the 

place itself by having several lines of defence and buildings 
acting as rSuits. The danger of the place being set 
on fire. The existence of convenient open spaces where 
reserves could be posted. Facilities for interior communh 
cation. 

4.. Opportunities lor posting and moving strong reserves in 
covered positions behind, or on either side of, the place 
for a counter attack on the enemy. 

The role that Artillery might play in attack or defence, 
the strength of the force required for the defence of the place 
itself, how it should be held and how the defence should be 
conducted (especially if the troops available for the defence 
were inadequate, in view of the size and peculiar character 
of the place), and, finally, the measures to be adopted to 
strengthen and fortify the place and the ground in its vicinity, 
are all questions deserving special attention. 

If the reconnaissance be made merely with a view to finding 
quarters in the place, then the number, size and character of 
the houses, buildings, stables, barns and sheds are matters to 
be considered. Towns or large villages should be portioned 
off in districts ; this facilitates the supervision of the work. 

A somewhat similar proceeding is necessary when requisi- 
tioning a place for supplies. But whereas the accommo- 
dation afforded by a place would remain the same, unless houses 
and buildings had been destroyed in large numbers by fire or 
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aitiiilar acc.idt'id;?, Ilia ((iiaiiiilioet nf provisions, <'.1oth or leatlier 
tliat may ba found in a. town or village may vaxy vary innch, 
and would mainly depend on whetdier the ] dace had been 
recently subjected io military requisition. In cases of this kind, 
instead of a reconnaissance being made by a Geneial Staff 
officer, a minute search conducted by tlie Commissariat, assisted 
in certain circumstances by the troops themselves, would have 
to be undertaken.* 


' 



H. Reconnaissance of Woods. 

Woods are of great importance ill concealing the movements •; 

of troops from the enemy. But in. very dry vreather the ’dust 
I arising from columns on tlio march often enables the enemy to 

detect the jncsence of troops, and even sometimes assists him in 
making a rough guess at their strength. As regards the part 
r •which woods play in fighting, it may be accepted as a general ;■ 

rule that a large wood intersected with numerous good reads is ;|fi 

advantageous when situated in rear of a position, but dangerous 
when close in front of it, or on the flanks. In the first case a 
retreat, if necessary, is favoured by the wood, inasmuch as an 
immediate pursuit must cease at the edge of the wood, and the 
retreating troops on entering it are soon screened from the fire 
of their pursuers. 

On the other liand, woods placed close in front or on the 
flanks of a position screen the advance of the enemy, afford 
; facilities for unforeseen attaebs, or at least enable an enemy to 

deploy to attack more or less under cover. 

, Small patches of wood are often useful as foints d’appui in an 

f action. 

Fighting in large woods should, if possible, be avoided, for 
as there can be little or no supervision on the part of the officers, 
troops soon get out of hand, and even in the most favourable 
,, circumstances the scattering and mixing together of units is 
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ahvays to be feared. In addition, troops holding the edge of a 
wood are liable to suffer much from Artillery fire. 

The following points should therefore be considered in making 
a reconnaissance of woods 

a. Position and extent, 

h. Nature and configuration of edges. 

c. Roads, paths, tracks and clearings. 

d. The kinds of trees, where thick and where scattered. 

e. Nature of the soil, with special reference to the undergrowth 

and movements of troops off the roads. 

/. Obstacles to movements, such as streams, water, or marshy 
places. 

g. Villages in the woods, with any clear spaces round 
them. 

As regards the difficulty usually met with in finding one’s 
way in woods, it may not be out of place here to give 
a short description of the system adopted in Prussia of dividing 
the large crown forests into ""Jagen” (lit., game drives) by 
“ Gestelle ” (rides). 

The latter consist of HaupkjesteUe^\ (main rides), gene- 
rally running east and west, and lettered alphabetically in 
large Latin letters from south to north, and “ Nehengestdle ” or 

Feuergestdle^’ (side rides), running at right angles to the 
former and lettered alphabetically in small Latin letters from 
oast to west. These rides are generally about 880 yards apart. 
The portions of the forest or “ Jaj/C'u” thus enclosed by these 
rides cover about 64 hectares (160 acres) each, but those lying 
on the edge of the wood are, of course, more or less modified 
in shape and size by the irregular form of the edge of the forest. 
‘Vaym” are numbered according to the same system as the 
'' Gesidle,” thus, the south-east ''Jagen,” bounded by the 
“ Gestelle A and a on the north and west respectively, would, 
■is a rule, he known as No. 1. 

At the points where “ Qestdle ’’ cross, small posts of stone 
or \TOod are fixed in the ground, on which the letters and numbers 
of the neighbouring “ Gestdle'^ and “ Jagen ” are marked. 
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The point of crossing of two “ Gestdle ” thus furnishes at 
once the means of finding the way when lost, especially as very 
often the letters of the “ Gestelle ’’ are shown on the map. 

The more impassable the wood itself the more important 
becomes the reconnaissance of the roads through it, cand also 
the more difficult. 

J. Reconnaissance op Low-lying Ground. 

Low-lying ground, if extensive, is an obstacle to tlie move- 
ment of large bodies of troops. The field of view is usually 
much restricted by cultivation, and such country is unsuitable 
for fighting. 

A reconnaissance report on the above should give information 
as regards— 

a. Position and extent of the valley or depression. 

&, Nature or character of the ground. Whether cultivated 
or dug for peat and intersected by banks or ditches. 

c. Roads, paths, tracks, defiles and embankments [see under 

heading L., next page). 

d. Ground off the roads. Whether passable for the different 

arms, and how far the state of the ground varies at 
different times of the year. It may be mentioned that 
low-lying ground is rarely quite impassable in summer, 
or in winter during a frost. 

e. Positions as regards headings a and d with the possibility 

of attacking them. 

K. Reconnaissance op Mountains. 

The reconnaissance of mountains is a very difficult matter, 
inasmuch as the vision is generally much obscured, especially 
when mountains arc wooded. 

Good maps are consequently indispensable. Very particular 
attention sliould bo paid to places where troops can, to a certain 
extent, deploy for action. Otherwise the chief points to be con- 
sidered are wli ether, or to what extent, troops can be moved, 
housed and fed, 
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The reconnaissance report slionld furnisli information on the 
following points 

а. Posilion, cxlient, character, and relative heights. Main and 

secondary ridges or spurs, plateaux, and -main and 
secondary valleys should all be considered, giving steepness 
of slope. 

б. Climatic conditions and how they afiect the movement of 

troops. 

c. Surface. The actual surface of the mountains (rock, 

boulders, stones, debris, or earth,), marshy or rooky 
places, cultivation (woods, ploughland, meadows), towns, 
or villages, with the resources they contain. 

d. Rivers, streams or lakes. 

e. Roads, tracks, paths, and passable ground, especially 

noting ground where troops in formation could move 
off the roads (generally only found in valleys or on 
ridges). Places where troops can debouch from the 
mountains. 

/. Special military considerations, such as positions, places 
for bivouacking, or where defiles or passes, could be 
held. 

■por reconnaissance of mountain roads, see under next 
heading, L. 

L, Reconhaissance op Depiles and Passes. 

Places where passable ground is contracted as regards 
width, usually called defiles or passes, have a military import- 
ance from the fact that troops in the act of passing such defiles 
can make but very little use of their fighting power. Thus, a 
small fraction of a force might find itself exposed for a longer 
or sliorier time to a superior force of the enemy if it were 
separated from the remainder by a diflicult or long defile. 

The object of a reconnaissance would then ho to ascertain the 
difficulties or obstacles presented by a defile. These depend on 
the length, breadth and practicability of the defile itself, as 
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well as on the extent to which the ground on either side of 
the defile is practicable for troops and, again, on the peculiar 
character and features of the country neat the defile, as 
facilitating or hampering attack or defence, or a retreat when 
pressed by the enemy. 

The length of a defile must be considered, both as regards the 
time required for the different arms to pass it, as well as whether 
it is exposed to fire from one end to the other. The longer a 
defile is, the easier is it to defend, the chief reason for this being 
that the enemy, when trymg to pass it, is for a longer time 
almost helplessly exposed to the defender’s fire ; and if a defile 
bo sufficiently long to prevent the assailants from their end 
bringing an effective fire to bear on the defenders at the other, 
it may, if held by a sufficiently strong and well-posted body of 
troops, be practically impossible to force. 

The hreadth of a defile has to be considered from the opposite 
point of view to the length. The broader a defile is, the wider will 
bo the front, and consequently the more powerfully can the 
attack be developed. Again, a force being able in a broad defile 
to pass on a wide front with a diminished depth, can more rapidly 
clear the defile when the defenders have been forced from it by the 
leading troops. 

As regards 'practicahility, a defile may be viewed as a “ road,” 
and its character in this respect judged from the nature of the 
subsoil and gradients. 

What really gives a defile its importance is, however, the 
character of the ground or country on either side as regards its 
degree of practicability. Troops attempting to force a defile by 
a direct attack are, when once engaged in it, in an almost 
helpless condition owing to their being unable to develop 
any fire. Fire must therefore be directed from points on the 
flanks or in rear, unless the ground enables Infantry to be 
deployed and extended in loose formation — an operation wliich 
though attended with considerable fatigue and difficulty, is 
nevertheless generally more or less practicable. 

As regards tlie cliaracter and features of the ground, the first 
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poilit to be considered is the presence or absence of Artillery- 
positions on either the attacking or defending side. Any very 
marked superiority in this respect on either side at once settles 
the value of the defile from the point of view of the defence. 
Next to be considered are any existing points that might be 
used as points d'appui for local defence ; next, places whence, if 
acting on the defensive, an extensive view can be obtained and 
whence all the enemy’s movements can be clearly discerned, or, 
if acting offensively, points where troops may be massed or the 
defile approached unperceived by the defenders ; and, finally, 
positions which, if held, would at once close the defile with ease, or 
places where it might be artificially blocked. 

A very long defile, such as, for instance, a mountain pass, 
generally consists of several separate and distinct defiles, or at) 
any rate, is of this description whenever the ground on one or 
both sides of the defile is such as to enable troops to deploy 
from time to time. As a general rule, this would enable a force 
to take up a series of defensive positions one behind the other, 
commanding the pass. The chief danger to be avoided in such 
circumstances is the possibility of being suddenly turned by 
some unobserved or unknown road or path, and taken in flank or 
even perhaps in rear. 

Machine guns are especially suited for use in defiles. 

M. Reconnaissance op Positions. 

The military meaning of the word “ position ” includes a 
supposition that an engagement is either contemplated* or 
shortly expected. As the character of the fighting expected may 
vary very considerably in its object and other attendant cir- 
cumstances, military positions may be variously classed. Tlic 
most important may be taken as “ positions of readiness,” 
“ fighting positions ” (distinguished as positions for battle or for 
advanced and rear guards), and “ positions for outposts.”t The 

* Wliat is usually called a “ position of assembly ” is not a position but 
an arrangement of troops. 

t Called by the Germans Beraiiscliafisstcllmifj," “ Gefaclilssldlimq" and 

Vorpostemfellung” respectively. — (T e.) 
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point ol view from wliicli a reconnaissance of a position is made 
must vary according as tlie position is intended for one or otlier of 
these different purposes. 

1. Positions of readiness 

“ Positions of readiness ” are taken up when an uncer- 
tainty exists as regards the positions and movements of the 
enemy. It is then felt that our line of action must depend on 
his, and we consequently wish to reserve to ourselves the power 
of being able to act in one way or another, when ail doubts on 
the military situation have been cleared up. To avoid any 
unnecessary loss of time, it is desirable in such circumstances 
that the different bodies of troops or fractions of a force should 
occupy, and be ready to move from, points where the roads 
meet which lead in the directions contemplated. In a great 
many cases, moreover, it would be advisable to order the men to 
cook their dinners, as then, when the further plan of action has 
been decided on, the movement once resumed can be all the 
better executed. It very often happens again that the question 
of continuing a movement in a given direction is intimately 
connected with that of occupying or taking up a certain position 
for battle. 

The “ position of readiness ” must fulfil all the conditions 
referred to above. It must therefore be chosen with regards to 
the network of roads covering the country, together with any 
improvised roads which may happen to have been laid out, so as to 
enable the various columns of troops to march off with ease in 
the directions contemplated, without crossing or interfering 
with each other, or at once to move into the positions for 
battle previously determined on, without fear of being antici- 
pated or interfered with by the enemy. Assuming that the 
plans of the General Commanding remain unchanged, the 
“ position of readiness ” taken up on one day will often 
coincide with the position the forces have been ordered to 
move into on the preceding day ; for in ordering troops to 
march on certain points m one day, the events of tbo 
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morrow must ho foreseen and provided for. In such cases 
troops would either be ordered to keep themselves in readiness 
to move from their bivouacs, or to assemble from their quarters, 
on certain previously determined places of assembly. 

In war, however, it often happens that plans which are being 
followed and arrangements already made have to be suddenly 
abandoned, owing to unexpected changes rapidly taking place in 
the military situation. It is precisely in such cases that a 
correct appreciation of the state of affairs and a knowledge 
of the necessary steps to be taken cannot be arrived at before 
a reconnaissance has been made of the enemy — an operation 
entailing, of course, a certain loss of time. In the meanwhile, 
the troops would be held in readiness to move — a circumstance 
which, however, as has been already pointed out, does not 
prevent them from cooking their dinners and feeding their 
horses. 

The points chosen for halts of this nature should be selected 
so that the troops may assemble on them unobserved, and not 
run the risk of being disturbed by the enemy; There should 
be firewood and drinking-water in the vicinity. It is, moreover, 
desirable that the rations carried by man and horse should be 
supplemented by such food and forage as can be requisitioned 
in the neighbouring farms and villages* 


2. Fighting Positions. 

These may be classed as positions for battle, or for advanced 
and rear guards. The conditions which are desirable may be 
broadly stated as : — ^first, the greatest possible effect of our fire, 
and secondly, protection to ourselves. The latter condition 
must, however, never be allowed to act prejudicially to the 
former. 

a. Positions for Battle. 

A position for battle is one in which a battle is to be 
accepted and fought out until decided. An Army taking up a 
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position with a view to Being sought out and attacked by the 
enemy, voluntarily places itseK thereby, for the time, on the 
defensive. The question of selecting an exceptionally strong 
position would in such circumstances depend on whether it 
was intended to remain on the defensive for a longer or shorter 
period. !3uch a proceeding is only justifiable, in very rare cases, 
for great defensive strength in a position is usually only arrived 
at by the existence in its front of a very serious natural obstacle, 
which prevents the defenders more or less from assuming the 
offensive after repelling the enemy’s attack. Moreover, a position 
which is difficult or formidable to approach naturally induces the 
assailant to attack it by a turning movement. 

It would be wrong to believe in a theory advanced by some, 
that an enemy must attack a position of this kind, especially 
when it is on the flank of his line of operations, and dare not 
pass and avoid it. On the contrary, we must make up our 
minds that, should the enemy ignore this theory of “ must ” and 
‘ dare not,” he must himself be attacked /row this position, and 
in such a manner that the defenders on taking the ofiensive 
may do so under conditions favourable to themselves and un- 
favourable to the enemy. If the assailants, whilst in the act of 
executing a turning movement, are attacked by the defenders from 
their position, and are able to deploy their forces to the flank 
thus threatened faster than the defenders can bring their forces 
over the obstacle in their front, which constitutes the strength 
of their position, the latter, now turned assailants, might 
possibly find themselves in a very critical position. And we 
must suppose besides that, as is generally the case, the 
side acting offensively is either numerically stronger or made 
of better fighting material. Consequently, a position, to be 
a good one in this case, must enable the defenders rapidly 
to assume the ofiensive in force, and there must therefore be no 
natural obstacle of any kind in front. . 

A position which owes its strength to a natural obstacle situated 
in front is quite out of the question as a position for battle. 
Strong points on which the flanks may rest, a free field of fire in 
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front, an extensive and clear view of tlie country over wliioli 
the enemy may he expected to make his main advance, and 
finally a sufficient deph with covered ^positions where troops 
of all arms may be securely posted, are the most essential condi- 
tions. There must be no hindrance or obstacle of any kind to 
assuming the offensive at once. For to assume the offensive 
directly the state of affairs enables it to be done, must always 
be the aim of any General placing his forces in a position for 
battle with the object of arriving at the greatest military results 
but temporarily constrained to act in a defensive attitude. 

An obstacle along the front of a position is therefore anything 
but desirable in modern warfare. But, on the other hand, seeing 
the power of modern firearms, the importance of a free field 
of fire in front of a covered position has immensely increased ; 
and the best is formed by a gentle and uniform slope falling 
towards the enemy. But such groimd, and indeed the view over 
the country beyond, should not be judged from the position of 
the defenders only, but from the side of the assailants as well. 
It requires, indeed, a very marked superiority in Artillery, as 
well as a very gallant and numerically stronger Infantry, to force 
an enemy from a position by a frontal attack, when he, from 
more or less covered positions, can effectually sweep the ground 
in front with Artillery and Infantry fire. The frontal attack 
must be rather withheld until it can be combined with an attack 
on one of the enemy’s flanks. The importance of having the 
flanks of a position secure is then at once evident. This may 
be brought about by having obstacles or impassable ground on 
the flanks, or strong positions for Artillery commanding the 
ground to a great distance. Any turning movement attempted 
by the enemy must, in the latter case, entail a long detour, 
causing him to divide his forces, and thereby give the defender 
a favourable opportunity for a counter attack. The possibility 
of an attack on the flank may at times be sufficiently provided 
for by troops held in reserve to meet it by a counter attack, 
when these would fight under some very marked advantage. 
Ground on the flanks which is wooded, or which cannot be clearly 
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commanded, renders a position otlierwise excellent untenable 
or useless wben siicli ground can be passed under cover by 
the enemy in force. 

The limit to the leiigth of the position which may be occupied 
by a given force requires special notice. Formerly the force 
necessary to occupy a position was fixed at ten men per pace as a 
maximum. Though the front of a position is certainly now 
stronger in itself owing to improvements which have taken place 
in firearms, we shall be on the right side in not deviating much 
from the old rule. We must remember that the tendency now- 
a days of the assailant to turn a flank renders a deep formation 
desirable on the part of the defender, and practically entails a 
prolongation of, or alteration in, the line originally taken up by 
the latter for battle. When Army Corps or Divisions are 
acting independently from five to eight men per metre may be 
considered sufficient. 

The strength of a position is increased if there be strong points 
suitable for local defence, situated in front or on either flank. 
These may be small but strongly-built villages or chateaux, 
patches of wood, and indeed any feature which, strong in itself for 
defence, requires to be held by but few men, but necessitates 
the em^^loyment and use of considerable forces on the 
part of the enemy. Where there are no' such points, they 
may, to a certain extent, be artificially created by works of 
defence, such as shelter trenches or gun emplacements, afford- 
ing the defenders additional cover. Works of this kind should be 
placed not only along the front, but on the flanks of a position. 

The long range of modern firearms requires a position to have 
great depth, in order that the reserves may be posted beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s projectiles. Reserves are besides, when 
thus placed further in rear, all the better able to frustrate any 
outflanking movement on the part of the enemy, by taking 
such a movement itself in flank. 

Finally, the question of a retreat must bo considered. In 
this case it is first of all desirable that the ground in rear of a 
position should offer no im|)ediment to the movement of troops, 
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and be in fact as passable as possible. Impassable ground in 
rear of a position, or indeed an obstacle which can only be 
crossed at certain points (such, as a river impassable except at 
bridges or fords), renders the position at once a bad one. But a 
wood intersected by many good roads and paths is decidedly 
advantageous, as it q^uickly screens the retiring force from the 
view and fire of the pursuers, and at the same time checks 
immediate pursuit. With a view at once to resist a victorious 
adversary following up his success, it is always desirable to have 
a second position ready, where the first movements of a pursuit 
may be checked. 

A reconnaissance report should deal, in logical sequence, 
with all the points which have just been referred to, and then 
give a general opinion, taking into consideration the circum- 
stances of the situation. The strategical conditions of the case 
may, it is true, be fixed by higher authority, as a constant 
quantity in the problem to be solved ; still it should be very 
carefully pointed out how far a flank which is thereby threatened 
is more or less exposed or secured by conditions of a tactical 
character. In some oases a proposal or scheme for the occupation 
of the position may be required. In such a case, a sketch 
showing how the position would be occupied by troops is highly 
desirable. On it should be marked, as far as is possible, by a 
thick dotted line, the approximate range of vision from the posi- 
tion. Tracts of ground lying within range of Artillery, which 
are “ dead ” or cannot be seen into, should be shown by shading. 

h. Advanced Guard Positions, 

These often coincide with positions chosen for outposts (a 
matter which will be dealt with further on), but they differ from 
the latter inasmuch as they must always be considered as posi- 
tions for battle with a distinct offensive object. To push an 
advanced guard far ahead of the main position chosen for fighting 
in, with the object of engaging the enemy, must, as a rule, be 
considered a faulty measure. Experience in war has shown 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the plans of the enemy 
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are more clearly exposed, or that Ms main strength is partially | 

exhausted, by preliminary encounters of tMs description. The I 

real result, indeed, of such a proceeding has generally been found I 

to be that the advanced guard becomes hopelessly engaged with ! 

superior forces of the enemy, and is driven back with serious loss ; 

on the main position. If it receives no support from the main j 

position, it would generally reach the latter, when forced back, ; 

in a state which would render its further employment in action on t 

the same day very doubtful. This might have a very bad moral 
effect on the troops holding the main position, whereas the 
enemy would momentarily claim a distinct advantage. 

If an advanced guard is to be reinforced and supported from, 
the main position to avoid the results just described, the forces 
intended to hold the latter would be weakened, and the battle 
would be in the end mainly fought out on quite different ground 
to that originally chosen. Consequently an advanced guard 
pushed forward in front of a position should, as a rule, 
only serve the purpose of observing the enemy and guard- 
ing against surprise. The rdle that it would play would 
consequently be guided in the main by the rules and principles 
which apply to outposts. 

But to push forward an advanced guard which is to engage 
the enemy in a given position, is a proceeding which is perfectly 
justifiable when an advance with the main body either into or 'j 

beyond the position in question is contemplated or determined ^ 

on. The advanced guard, if attacked, would in such a case be si 

reinforced to the extent required without in any way abandoning 
the line of action it was originally intended to pursue. The 
original intention can in fact only be carried out in certain 
circumstances by pushing forward an advanced guard into 1 ' 

action in this way. Tliis would . be the case, for instance, in 
debouching from mountain passes or crossing a river, when iilie 
action brought about by the advanced guard would be intended 
to gain time for the arrival and deployment of the main body. 

If, in such an engagement, the object cannot be attained 
by continuing to act on the offensive in the face of superior 
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forces of the enemy, the advanced guard must be content to 
remain for a time, at any rate, on the defensive. Consequently 
a good defensive position mi^t be sought for. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by the latter are much the same 
as those that have been alluded to in the case of a position for 
battle, especially as regards the effects of fire. The distance of 
the main body, and the time that must elapse before it can 
arrive in support, are questions upon wliich must mainly depend 
the front that an advanced guard may occupy and the manner of 
securing its flanks, together with the possibility of gradually 
extending the front. In any case the position should be at 
such a distance from, and so situated as regards the position of 
deployment, or of concentration of the main body, as to afford 
the latter sufficient space to move up or deploy in line of battle, 
without being exposed to the fire of the enemy’s Artillery. 

Should a retreat become necessary, unfortunate residts can 
scarcely be avoided, as, taking the case of an advanced guard 
pushed over a river to cover the passage of the main body, it 
must unavoidably have the river running close in rear, and, con- 
sequently, accept battle, against all rule, with its bach to a bridge. 

These considerations show that to push forward an advanced 
guard into a position where it is to fight an action, is a step that 
should always, if possible, be avoided, but that in any case the 
main body should he sufficiently near to be able to afford effectual 
and timely support to the advanced guard in case the latter 
should be attacked by the enemy in superior force. 

c. Rear Guard Positions, 

A position for a rear guard should be of great defensive strength 
and have its flanks firmly secured. It should be such as to 
enable Artillery to be used with effect at a long range, and 
should require hut a comparatively small force of Infantry to 
hold it. A frontal attack on it should offer serious obstacles to 
the assailant. To outftanh or overlap the position during an 
engagement should be impracticable, and any turning move- 
ment should entail a wide detour to be effective. The object of 
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gaining time for the orderly and unmolested retreat of tlio 
main body is thus best secured. 

Opportunity for assuming the offensive is, in the case of a rear 
guard, not a condition sought for; consequently a formidable 
obstacle in front is then very desirable. 

k reconnaissance might often be required to be made of 
several positions for a rear guard in a line of retreat, one behind 
the other. These must then be at a proper distance apart, 
depending on the strength of the rear guard. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that a small detachment takes less time 
to abandon one position and move into another than a large 
force, but that at the same time a large force can better maintain 
itself when actually retiring from one position to another than 
a small one, though the movement itself may take longer. 
As we are now only supposing the case of a rear guard provided 
with Artillery, we may express the minimum distance that 
should intervene between any two such positions by the extreme 
range of the field gun, or 4 to 5 kilometres (4,500 to 5,500 yards.) 

The enemy would in the long run abstain from at- 
tempting frontal or even outflanking attacks which, if the 
positions were skilfully chosen, must always be accompanied by 
very severe losses. He would rather try to turn his superior 
strength to account by turning the flank of the positions and 
thus manoeuvring his adversary out of them. It is evident that, 
in choosing the flank to be made most secure, strategical 
considerations are of the first importance, but in some 
cases it may happen that these may be ignored if it is 
desirable to give additional weight to tactical considerations. 
It would then be advisable to select, as far as possible, 
a scries of positions, so that the flank most easily tu'med or over- 
lapped was not always the same. If it were so, the turning 
movement of the enemy carried out against one position 
might be favourably situated for repeating the manoeuvre against 
the next position in rear. In such circumstances a rear guard, 
although taking up two successive positions, practically gains time 
only in the first. 
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In other respects the conditions to he fulfilled by a position 
for a rear guard arc much the same in character as those necessary 
for a position for battle. But as a rear guard is only concerned in 
gaming time and not in fighting a decisive battle, the position in 
question may be more extended in proportion to the force which 
is to hold it. 

It is desirable, if an opportunity occurs, to make a short and 
sudden Cavalry charge immediately after quitting a position on 
any advanced parties of the enemy that might push forward 
rashly in pursuit. A vigorous ofiensive movement of the 
kind may often check immediate pursuit and render the 
enemy cautious. The Infantry would be at the same time 
enabled to continue its retreat without molestation, on roads 
screened from the enemy or behind folds in the ground. 

3. Outpost Positions. 

Positions for outposts are occupied with a view to observing 
the enemy and securing a force against surprise. In the former 
case a clear view of the surrounding country is desirable, and in 
the latter, every impediment in the way of the enemy’s approach. 
It may be considered a very fortunate coincidence if both condi- 
tions are found to be fulfilled by tbe same piece of ground. But 
the necessity for both being present is in fact a rare occurrence, 
as the object of observing the enemy is generally attained by 
parties of Cavalry pushed as far as possible to the front, and the 
necessary precautions against surprise are then sufficiently 
provided for by occupying with Infantry or Artillery points well 
suited for arresting the approach of the enemy. 

Security against surprise mainly depends on observing the 
■enemy at a very considerable distance in advance, for it should 
be remembered, outposts are not, as a rule, intended actually to 
arrest the attack of the enemy, but only to secure the forces they 
cover against being surprised. It is only in tbe case of a retreat 
that a rear guard with its outposts is intended actually to prevent 
any collision between the main body and the advancing enemy. 
A position for outposts should, in such circumstances, be much 
the same in character as a position for a rear guard. 
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As a rule, an officer wlio liad to reconnoitre a position for 
outposts, would be given tire points or line wbichtbe main body 
was to occupy. The strength of the latter, and the space it 
would occupy, whether bivouacked or in quarters, would deter- 
mine the distance, the front, and the nature of the line of out- 
posts, i.e., the line to be occupied by the pickets with their 
outlying sentries beyond. 

This line may be less extended and brought nearer the main 
body, according as the ground separating the outposts from the 
main body is better adapted to offering resistance with the 
object of gaining time, and again in proportion to the distance 
beyond the chain of outposts at which Cavalry are satisfactorily 
keeping an independent and uninterrupted watch on the enemy’s 
movements. With regard to the latter point, places where 
several roads meet, defiles of various descriptions, and towns or 
large villages should be closely watched, as these are places 
where the enemy would be likely to be found in force, or by 
which he would probably attempt to push forward. 

If Cavalry are pushed well to the front, the line of outposts 
would consist of a chain of small detachments acting as supports 
to the Cavalry, which would be posted on the main roads 
of the country. They would keep up communication with 
each other, and would arrange for their own protection 
against surprise. The reserves of the outposts would act as 
supports to these detachments. Whether they are to be re- 
inforced in the line of outposts from the reserves, or whether 
they are to fall back on the latter, must depend on circumstances. 

All such questions must be considered with reference to the 
position of the enemy, our own position, and the topography of 
the country. No hard-and-fast rules on these pointscan be given ; 
any stereotyped form should be avoided. (F.S. Regns. 178). 
The reconnaissance report should comprise a proposal for 
the genera] line to be taken up by the outlying sentries, the 
position of the picquets, of the supports, and of the reserves. 
Finally, an opinion should be given as to how scouting duties are 
to' be undertaken by the Cavalry, and whether the whole but- 
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post system slioiild be placed under tlie orders of one or more 
officers. The latter question is one that mainly depends on 
the extent or length of the line of outposts, and on whether it be 
divided into sections by natural obstacles. If it appears from, 
either of these reasons that a single command be impracticable, 
it should be abandoned and a divided one substituted. 

Of course neither the outpost commander nor the commanders 
of outpost companies or picquets should allow their initiative 
to be affected by a report rendered to a higher commander. 
The reconnaissance should only be considered as a general 
guide in selecting the outpost line. All commanders should 
make such dispositions as they may consider advisable, after 
making a personal reconnaissance. 

N. Reconnaissance oe the Enemy. 

An officer of the General Staff should not shirk the danger of 
meeting with the enemy, but he must not unnecessarily seek it. 
He must remember that he is merely sent out to see, A wound 
or the loss of his horse might cause him to be taken prisoner, 
and the reconnaissance would thus result in complete failure. 
The fact, moreover, of personally taking part in any fighting 
is sufficient to distract Ms attention and impair his powers 
of calm observation. In certain circumstances, however, a 
short encounter, such as would be caused by breaking through 
the enemy’s outposts, might be the only way of gaining the 
desired information. On an occasion of the kind, it is best 
for him to make np his mind and ride rapidly forward to a point 
whence the necessary observations can be made. If he succeeds in 
his object, no further delay on the ground should be made, but, 
trusting to the speed of Ms horse, the protection of his own 
troops should be regained as rapidly as possible. 

It is well then for an officer when going on an expedition 
of this kind, to select Ms best and safest horse. Any orderlies 
accompanying Mm should also be exceptionally well mounted. 
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As there must always be a certain risk of being killed or 
captured on such occasions, the oflicer should never carry any 
notes or documents which might, if they fell into the hands of 
the enemy, aford him information. A map and a note- 
book are things that cannot well be dispensed with, but care 
should be taken that nothing be written or marked on either 
which might in any way serve as a clue or hint as regards the object 
of the reconnaissance. Thus, an officer who has been in the habit 
of daily marking on his map the positions of his own forces, or 
of carrying in his note-book extracts from orders on operational 
should be careful to leave both behind, and take articles of a less 
compromising nature with him. 

In a reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, it is generally a 
question of ascertaining the best way and means of forcing or 
dislodging him from it, and reporting accordingly. In the case 
of a skilfully-chosen position, a frontal attack will rarely lead 
to the desired results. Consequently, when setting out on a 
reconnaissance, the officer should bear this in mind from the 
very first and direct his attention without delay to that flank 
of the position which the strategical situation makes it desirable 
to attack. If, according to the instructions received, a portion 
only of the enemy’s position is to be reconnoitred, the lino of 
action of the troops, which are to attack the adjoining portions 
of the enemy’s position, must be carefully borne in mind 
This is all the more necessary if we remember that one of the 
first things to be considered is the covered approach and 
deployment of the Artillery which is to open the engagement. 
An officer reporting on a portion only of the front will find 
his freedom of choice in this respect inconveniently, though 
inevitably, limited by the requirements of the troops advanc- 
ing on the adjacent portions. To avoid complications, it is 
well on such occasions to come to an understanding with the 
officers reconnoitring the adjoining portions of the position. 

The results of a reconnaissance such as has been just described, 
carried out hefore the commencement of an action, are, as a rule, 
meagre and incomplete ; for if we except the ground lying in 
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front, the position itself can only he examined from our side 
and very little at all seen of the enemy’s forces holding it. Con- 
sequently, whilst the acfim is going on, every effort should be made, 
by keeping a sharp look out, to acquire the information which is 
still wanting and turn it to account as the action proceeds. In 
the case of a battle on a large scale, officers should be specially 
detailed to look for and obtain information of this kind. 

0. Reconnaissance of Fortresses held by the Enemy. 

The reconnaissance by the General Staff officer is confined in 
this case, in the main, to the question of cutting off and investing 
the place. If any idea be entertained of surprising or attacking 
the place de vive force, or of besieging it, it is necessary to have the 
co-operation of Engineer officers. If a bombardment alone be 
determined on, matters are of course almost entirely settled 
from an Artillery point of view. 

In blockading and investing a fortress, the first question to 
be considered is the selection of the line in which the sorties of 
the garrison in force, made with a view of breaking through the 
line of investment, are to be met and resisted. Once determined 
on, arrangements must be immediately made for fortifying and 
strengthening it, and the works must be undertaken without 
delay. Bearing in mind then that the garrison, being centrally 
situated, can suddenly bring a superior force to bear on any 
point in the circle of investment, the questions of posting reserves 
and of establishing good and safe communications between 
the different corps holding advanced positions in the line of 
investment must be at once dealt with. The situation is especially 
difficult when, as is often the case, the fortress is situated on a 
large river, thus dividing the investing force, from the very 
first, into two distinct portions. Positions for establishing 
bridges must then be sought and, when chosen, strongly 
fortified. 

The position to be occupied by the outposts is in this case a 
very important matter. With a view to cutting off the 
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place entirely from tlie exterior, they must be very carefully 
posted. They must, moreover, by taldng advantage of natural 
and artificial defences, be in a position to hold their own against 
small sallies of the garrison, or when attacked by the latter in 
force, at any rate to offer such resistance as would enable the 
troops they cover to get ready for action. 

In active warfare in the open field, this condition is facilitated ■ 
by placing the outposts at a considerable distance both from the 
enemy and from the forces they cover. But, in an investment 
or siege this is impossible from the fact that any increase in the 
distances referred to at once entails a serious lengthening in the 
total line of investment, and the latter would very soon become 
too extensive for the investing force to hold. 

If the latter be insufficiently strong it must content itself 
with observing the fortress. This is a proceeding which may 
not absolutely cut it off from the exterior, hut may still 
effectually prevent the garrison from taldng any active part 
in the campaign, provided, of course, the observing force is 
sufficiently strong in comparison to the garrison. Only parts 
of the latter, it should be remembered, would be available for 
operations beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress. 
The probable direction, according to the state of afiairs, in which, 
any enterprises of the kind would be likely to be attempted, 
would then mainly decide the position for the main body 
of the Corps of Observation. In selecting such positions it is 
very desirable that they should be situated so as to take in 
flank any offensive movement of the garrison, bearing in mind 
how concerned any detached parties of the latter would be about 
their line of retreat. The actual work of observation would, 
in the case in point, be performed by Cavalry keeping at a con- 
siderable distance from the works of the fortress, under the 
supposition that the observing force is of course much stronger 
in this arm than the garrison. 

A reconnaissance bearing the above points in view would 
have to be made of the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
fortress, together with any positions which the enemy might 
occupy. 
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Information obtained in vaxious ways as to tbe stengtli and 
composition of the garrison o£ the place, its Arti ery an ‘ 
moans of defence and equipment, and the stores ^ 

Ich it contained, wonld, when weighed and compared ivia ho 
Length of the forces avaUable on our side, determine wheth r 
the place should be at first merely ohW, or at once closely 

*if if ie clearly the intention shortly to undertake siege opera- 
tions c» rigU or to proceed to a bombardment, the reconnais- 
sance of the place, undertaken in this case with the co-operation 
of Artillery Ld Engineer officers, should be made with a view 
to Lsting the place in such a way that the siege operations 
contemplated may be advantageously begun »mecl 

on The General Staff officer must, on an occasion like tins, be 
careful not to forget that neither a siege m riyle, nor a bom- 
bardment, can dispense with Infantry as 

How circumstances, arising from the choice o . 

attacked are likely to affect this arm is, then, a question for 

liini to examine carefully. , , ^ r 

If a surprise or au assault be contemplated, the first question 
to be considered is whether, owing to the carelessne^ of the 
garrison or the weakness of the works, there might be a fair 
chance of success. Next, the roads hy which the place may 
be approached must be most carefully reconnoitred, so that 
each unit may be clearly and distinctly assigned its m the 
enterprise. Any imoertainty or want of dearness m the orders 
issue! arising from the roads or ground having been imper- 
feotly reconnoitted. is sure to result m failure. 

The General Staff officer and the Artfflery and Engineer • 
officers who act as his technical advisers are mutually responsible 
that no unforeseen obstacle or impediment, to the existence 
of which they have omitted to draw attention m time, causes 
the attempt to fail. If their reconnaissance is incomplete m 
this respect, it is their duty not to recommend the attempt. 

More detailed information as to the attack and defence of 
fortresses cannot for obvious reasons be given here. 
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P, Eeconnaissance of Eailways. 

1. General Statistics and Details. 
a. The line. 

a. Permanent way. Gauge. Whether the line is single or 
double throughout or only double for certain lengths. 

/3. Gradients. In ascending a gradient below 1 in 100 the 
ordinary traction is sufGicient. Between. 1 in 60 and 
1 in 100 an additional engine is necessary either dragging 
in front or pushing in rear (in the latter case uncoupled). 
On steeper gradients a troop train must be divided. In 
descending a gradient between 1 in 100 and 1 in 60 
speed must be slackened, and on steeper gradients than 
1 in 60 the train must be divided. This precaution must 
also be taken when a gradient of 1 in 100 or more is on a 
sharp curve. 

A succession of gradients ascending and descending 
affects the traffic very considerably. 

ry. Curves. Giving the radius. When this is less than 300 
metres, speed must ho slackened. Frequent curves, 
especially when in different directions, affect the traffic 
very much. 

When details under headings /3 and y are unknown, 
it is best to adhere to the usual length of laden train, 
on such parts of the line as appear to present difficulties. 

S. Distance between stations. On this depends the interval 
between successive trains. On a single line only 
stations, where troop trains can meet, %.e,, where there 
are sidings of 500 metres in length in the clear, need he 
considered. On double lines the intervals depend on 
the distances between stations in telegraphic communi- 
cation. Signal stations, i.c., stations where the line is 
“ blocked ” until signalled “ clear ” have also to be 
considered.* 

€. Weight which the permanent way can support. Rails 

Jvnowii ill England as “ si>ual boxes ” or “ signal cabins.” — (Tji.) 
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and sleepers, how laid, whether the latter are longi- 
tudinal or tnansverse, and whether of wood or iron. 

If details are wanting under this heading the weight 
carried by ordinary trains on the line should not ho 
exceeded. 

Height and width in the clear in tunnels and under bridges- 
Minimum clear space and maximum height to which 
trucks can be laden. 

1). Stations. 

a. Permanent way. Two lines of rail the minimum neces- 
sary ; their length in the clear should be given, as well 
as that of all sidings or extra lines. Cross-over roads. 
Points. Large turntables for engines with tenders, 
medium-sized turntables for engines only, and small 
turntables for carriages. Terminals. Crossings. 
Traversing platforms working on or below the level of 
the metals. Distance between lines from centre to 
centre (from 3-5 to I- metres).* 

/3. Entrainment and detrainment. Platforms at the side 
of or between the lines. Levels of these as regards 
the floors and footboards of the carriages. Ramps for 
loading carriages at the end or side, giving dimensions 
and stating how they can be reached from the principal 
lines. Platforms or stages in goods sheds. Facilities 
for making temporary platforms and ramps. Cranes 
or derricks, whether fixed or movable, with maximum 
weights that can be lifted. Approaches to the station 
for troops arriving or leaving. Spaces available for 
forming up troops or parking carriages, 
y. Storehouses and goods sheds. Places where stores may 
be loaded or unloaded. Situation so as not to interfere 
with the entrainment or detrainment of tiuops. 
Buildings in the vicinity which might he turned to 
account, and facilities for the transport of stores to and 
from them. 

In England the middle space between two lines should bo 6 feet wide. It 
is known as the “ six-feet ” or “ six-foot-way.”~(TR.) 
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S. Refresliment stations. Sidings or lines independent of 
the main line, sufficiently long to take whole troop 
trains, having a clear halting space of from 8| to 11 yards 
broad, and beyond this a space of from 88 to 175 yards 
long by 88 yards wide for sheds, kitchens, drinking 
fountains and latrines. 

e. Watering stations. Halting space. Drinking water for 
men and horses, and whether it would have to be 
brought from any distance. Latrines. 

c. Traffic arrangements. 

a. Water for engines. Number of cubic metres that can 
be supplied in 24 hours. Rate of flow, per cubic 
metre (about 35 cubic feet, or 375 gallons). (The 
engine of a troop train holds about 10 cubic metres and 
consumes on an average about one cubic metre per hour.) 

/9. Coal depots. Supply usually kept. 

7. Engine sheds. Number of engines which could bo 
accommodated. 

3. Workshops for the repair of engines and carriages. 

e. Telegraphs and signals. Wires for railway or general 
use. System in use for telegraphing between stations. 
Alarm arrangements for warning watchmen stationed 
along the line. Visual signals used at entrances and 
exits of stations and danger signals. Visual signals for 
watchmen stationed along the line. Signals used by 
trains (steam whistles). 

d. Rolling-stock. 

a. Engines. Percentage under repair. Engines for station 
or shunting purposes, and engines with tenders. Pas- 
senger engines with one pair of driving wheels for 
local, reserve, and relay purposes. 

Passenger engines with four coupled wheels have 
half traction power, and goods engines with four or 
six coupled wheels have full traction power with 
troop trains on ordinary gradients. Goods engines 

2 E 2 
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i witli eiglit coupled wlieels have full traction power 

i on very steep gradients (1 in 40), but with half-troop 

i trains only. 

/9. Carriages. Percentage under repair. IsTumber of 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th class carriages, composite carriages 
(2nd and 3rd classes) and covered goods vans,* Number 
of seats per axle. Covered goods vans suitable for 
horse transport. 

Open trucks with high sides (5 feet high or more). 
Trucks with low movable sides or ends. Length of 
floor, 16|, 19| and 23 feet and upwards respectively. 

Number of wheels to each carriage and truck, and 
number in each category provided with brakes., 

e. Management. 

Chairman, directors and secretaries. Managing or working 
directors, and managers, inspectors, and superintendents 
of branches or departments. Offices of the various 
officials. Traffic management. Traffic superintendence. 
Executive engineer’s departinent.f 

/. Railway servants. 

a. Stations. Stationmasters, assistant stationmasters, tele- 
graph clerks, pointsmen, and shunters. 
j3. Line. Line inspectors, watchmen, and attendants at 
level crossings. 

7. Engines. Drivers, firemen, greasers, and drivers, of 
fixed steam engines. 

3. Trains. Guards, baggage masters, and brakesmen. ^ • 

* The author does not mention the fact, but it is well known that covered 
vans provided with straw afford more comfortable accommodation for troops 
on very long journeys than passenger carriages provided with seats. All such 
vans are marked on the outside in Germany with the number of men or horses 
they can take. — (T b.) 

t We have given these more in accordance with the management of an 
English line of railway. It would be almost impossible to translate German 
railway official titles. Besides, they would convey no meaning to Enffiisb 
leaacrs. — (T b.| 
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g. Division of the line in sections. 

a. Section of the line over which each engine works. 

/3. Stations where the jurisdiction of one Company ends 

and that of another begins. 

7. Stations where the 'personnel in charge of trains is changed. 

h. Duties. Usual spells of duty, and roster. Day and night 

duties, whether carried on with double, extra, or the 
ordinary personnel. Ordinary day and night duties. 
Order of duties, and how carried out. Ordinary traffic. 
Increased traffic. 

i. Any large engineering works on a line of railway, such as 

bridges and tunnels, should be carefully described. In 
the early days of railway engineering a great many 
works on a large scale were designed for a single 
line of rails only, partly from motives of economy 
and partly from want of foresight at the time as to the 
development of railway traffic. To establish a double 
line of rails at the points referred to is now a matter 
of impossibility, as traffic would have to be entirely 
suspended. As a general rule, then, all such under- 
takings are now designed with a view to eventually 
taking a double line of rails, though the line may only 
be intended, at the outset, for a single one. 

In addition to questions of traffic, the peculiar construction of 
bridges and tunnels* deserves special attention from another 
point of view, and that is, how far their deliberate destruction 
during military operations would render the line useless for a 
longer or shorter period. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the co-operation of railway 
engineers, or officers specially trained in military railway engineer- 

* This includes railway bridges of boats or railway ferries, which are some- 
times used in the place of large railway bridges. These enable trains or portions 
of trains to be carried across a river by means of various appliances, or in 
some cases single carriages to be ferried over. When, such contrivances are 
met with, the amount which can he taken over at a time, together with the 
time taken in crossing, should be ascertained, as well as whether the passage is 
likely to be interfered with by ice. 
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ing duties, can liardly he dispensed with. They should invariably 
assist in inakiug an examination of a line of railway, and should 
draw up a separate report containing their own ideas and remarks 
on the subject. 


2. Eeconnaissance op Lines to be Worked. 

In time of war a report on the actual condition of a line of 
railway would seldom be found to convey all the information 
I ' ‘ required for working it. It would be necessary at the same time 

; i to have a full account of such means as are available for im- 

' ’ proving, supplementing, and extending facilities for traffic, 

; I together with the sources whence such assistance might be 

forthcoming. 

In the first place, through traffic is impossible without per- 
manent way, crossings, and sidings ; engines, tenders, or carriages 
coals, and water ; and station, line, and engine 'personnel. 

The way in which the traffic of a line of railway is variously 
affected by the character of the permanent way, stations, rolling 
stock, staff of railway servants, and telegraphic communication 
has already been alluded to. 

That one or more essential conditions for working a line of 
railway may be entirely or partially wanting is invariably to be 
expected when it has been recently in possession of the enemy, 
or even within his reach. 

To enable traffic to be resumed, and to carry it on when 
resumed, is, in such circumstances, the business of the military 
railway authorities and the railway troops. But the officer of 
the General Staff accompanying the first body of troops which 
seizes or passes a line of railway, can be of great use to these, 
and consequently render very valuable service, if he ascertains 
to what extent facilities and means are to be found on the spot 
for re-establishing traffic. He may thus add very materially to 
the value of the report he sends in on the seizure or possession 
of the line. 
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Opportunity may be given, and it may seem desirable, in 
certain circumstances, at once to place sucli traffic arrangements 
as are found on the spot under military guard. 

The special information of a more technical character which 
it is necessary to obtain before re-establishing or extending the 
traffic on a line of railway, is, of course, a matter for officers and 
employes technically trained and skilled in the subject. 

The General Stafi officer, however, whose duty it may be 
to represent higher military interests, and the authorities 
concerned in* such a question, should, in nearly every case, bear 
in mind that, from his point of view, to open traffic at once, 
however restricted and primitive it may be in character, is 
often preferable to postponing it until such preparations have 
been made as might enable it to be undertaken on a better 
scale. Traffic may be afterwards improved by further arrange- 
ments. Thus the construction of a loop line, for instance, which 
could be made practicable in from 6 to 8 days’ time for trains 
of from 10 to 20 axles each, but running at the rate of, say, 4 
kilometres (2 J miles) an hour only, should not be neglected 
because it is expected that a tunnel which is blocked on the 
main line may be cleared and opened for traffic in perhaps treble 
that time. 

The immense importance of having as much railway communi- 
cation as possible in rear of an advancing Army, to forward its 
wants and send back its encumbrances of every conceivable 
description, should be borne in mind, and no help, however 
insignificant, despised. The usual rules of technical and engineer- 
ing perfection must be departed from and those measures 
adopted which enable difficulties to be overcome most quickly. 

3. Reconnaissance oe Lines to be Interrupted. 

To destroy a line of railway so as to stop traffic entirely, is to 
use a weapon that might cut both ways. Even a fine of railway 
which is to be abandoned to the enemy, and which he could actually 
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make use of, skould not be permanently destroyed if tliere 
is any chance of onr being soon likely to want it. As a rule, 
therefore, a line of railway should only be rendered useless to the 
enemy b}’ causing temporary obstructions to traffic, and would 
only be permanently destroyed in a way to render traffic impossible 
for a very long time on a distinct order being given to do so by the 
higher military authorities. 

In the former case any troops might have to undertake the 
work, but in the latter the operation would be one usually 
performed by the Engineers or Railway Troops, and the detailed 
examination of the line, with proposals for its destruction, would 
be then matters for the officers of these branches of the service. 

Under the heading of temporary or partial demolitions may be 
classed the destruction of rolling-stock and permanent way. If 
the latter be ripped up and destroyed, it might appear superfluors 
to destroy the former, but to destroy the rolling stock only would 
hardly answer the purpose. 

Rolling stock may be rendered unserviceable for a time by 
removing or smashing wheel boxes, or wheels. In the case of 
engines, it is sufficient to remove the valves and gearing. 

To burst the boilers of engines, and burn or blow up tenders 
and other rolling stock is to destroy utterly beyond repair. 

Permanent way is best destroyed in places on the line where 
there are curves, and the outside rails should then, as a matter of 
choice, be ripped up. At stations it should be destroyed at the 
points. If it be intended that the line is to be rendered useless 
for any considerable time, several lengths of rail should be removed 
together, and the line destroyed in several distinct places. 

A line is rendered useless for a time by simply removing the 
fastenings of the rails to the sleepers, and unscrewing and 
removing the fish-plates on the outside, rails. 

At stations, demolitions are better efiected with explosives 
especially dynamite, than with crowbars, cold chisels and sledge 
hammers. Cavalry Regiments are provided with all the appliances 
for minor work of destruction of this description. 

The permanent destruction of a line of railway is always 
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best Gjflected by blowing up some important and difficult work 
of engineering. If no siicli work exists, a railway niay be rendered 
useless for a considerable time by totally and utterly destroying 
the permanent way, with aU the appliances at stations (such as 
points, crossings, turntables, tanks, and wells), ripping up and 
twisting rails, removing or burning sleepers, and removing or 
destroying chairs, bolts, and fish-plates for considerable distances 
and in many places on the line. StiU, the line could not 
be said to be thus absolutely destroyed. The traffic would be 
suspended for a comparatively short time only, but it would be 
seriously crippled during a much longer period. 

The destruction of station buildings is no very serious draw- 
back to traffic. The removal or destruction of telegraphs and 
signals is far more effective. 

When preparing mines for effectually blowing up (or in) high 
embankments, bridges, viaducts, tunnels, the steep sides of deep 
cuttings, and high clifis above or below the line, the resistance 
to explosion must be carefully ascertained and calculated, so 
that the effect produced may be neither too much nor too little, 
but exactly that required. To blow in a tunnel driven in 
compact rock produces but little effect, but in loose earth or 
wet clay the line may be most effectually blocked, and it may 
take a very long time, in some cases even years, to repair the 
damage and re-opefi. traffic. 

When a line of railway is to be destroyed as completely as 
possible, it is not merely necessary, in selecting the work to be 
destroyed, to consider how long it will take to repair it tem- 
porarily or permanently. It is equally desirable to ascertain 
whether the point where the line is to be thus destroyed can be 
avoided and turned by using other lines, and if so, how long 
such a turning movement would take. The officer sent to 
reconnoitre must, with the help of such technical assistants 
as accompany him {officers or others belonging to the Railway 
Troops), carefully consider such a contingency, and, if he thinks 
proper, select a work for destruction which, if destroyed, might 
offer greater facilities for repair, but which is situated on a 
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section of the line that cannot be turned, instead of one which, 
though far more difficult to repair if destroyed, is so situated 
that it could be more easily turned. 

Narrow gauge light lines and tramways should be reconnoitred 
from similar points of view. Though such lines have not the same 
value as lines of the normal gauge, they may still supplement 
the latter or be of local importance. 
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BEST AND QUARTERS. 

Best is absolutely neeessaiy for man and horse, and cannot be 
dispensed with for any length of time, even in war. From tho 
very fact then, that, owing to the peculiar conditions of warfare, 
troops are constantly prevented from enjoying regular and 
uniform periods of rest, it is the duty of every General holding 
a command to make a point of invariably giving his troops ample 
and unbroken rest whenever the circumstances of the situation 
may justify it. Tliis means in general that night marches and 
night enterprises should be avoided, since man and beast both, 
require a certain amount of rest at night. The question of rest 
must, however, be always subordinate to the tactical require- 
ments of the situation. 

The question of quarters or shelter is so intimately connected 
with that of rest, that it would be impossible to consider it 
separately. The better the troops are housed the more perfect 
will be their rest, and, consequently, the better the conditions for 
preserving their health and strength. Thus bivouacking in the 
open air should never be resorted to unless absolutely necessary, 
and this point cannot be too strongly insisted on. Experience 
has shown, indeed, that more men are lost to an Army by such a 
proceeding, especially in inclement weather, than by the hardest 
fought battles. 

Formerly (up to the time of the French Eevolution), when 
Armies were, comparatively speaking, small, troops encamped 
during the whole period of active operations in tents which 
were carried in special wagons or carts, or on pack horses. On 
the approach of winter hostilities ceased by conventional 
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aii'angcmcnt, and the opposing Armies went into winter 
quarters, where they were completed with men, horses, and 
materiel, with a view to renewing the contest in the spring of the 
following year. 

Again, even during the time of the year suited for military 
operations. Armies after acting against each other for certain 
periods of time, were often allowed to withdraw into quarters 
to refit by tacit consent, which, though not recognised by any 
actual truce or armistice, practically separated the combatants 
for the time in the mutual interests — as was then supposed — of 
both sides. In these circumstances. Armies could be per- 
fectly well kept in a healthy condition under canvas at a favour- 
able time of the year. Their small size, together with the 
pedantic system of warfare practised in those days, enabled 
them to be accompanied by baggage trains carrying all their 
im'pedimenta. 

During the French Revolution, Armies were raised by 
conscription, and tents were given up, as the enormous baggage 
trains to carry them would have seriously interfered with rapidity 
and freedom in manoeuvring. It was rightly argued that, in the 
place of 6,000 horses carrying tents for an Army of 100,000 men, 
it was better to have a similar number of cavalry or an additional 
hundred guns. The question of shelter from the weather was 
settled by adopting the system of quartering troops on the 
inhabitants. Thus the difficulty of finding shelter for an Army 
was taken from the shoulders of the military administrative 
authorities, and placed on those of the inhabitants. With the 
introduction of this principle came a change in the system of 
feeding Armies, or, in other words, the substitution of requisitions 
for magazines. 

Bivouacking was only resorted to when troops were kept 
ready for immediate action, as in the case of detachments on 
outpost duty, or when large forces were closely concentrated 
within narrow limits on the days preceding or following decisive 
battles, and the villages in the neighbourhood w'cro not 
sufficiently large or numerous to afford quarters for all. 
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Winter quarters are now, strictly speaking, a thing of the past. 
Decisive battles are soon fought between large Armies, and even 
if final results are not brought about at a favourable time of the 
year, or if the war only breaks out on the approach of winter, the 
bad time of the year is no longer taken as an excuse for not 
beginning or carrying on warlike operations. Pauses during 
active operations constantly take place, it is true, at all 
seasons, and troops may be refitted during short periods 
of rest in quarters. But such pauses are either the result 
of a regularly concluded truce or armistice, or are brought 
about by the fact that events have caused the opposing Armies 
to be widely separated. This is generally, however, only a 
prelude to a fresh series of warhke operations. 

Troops actually engaged in active operations in the field have 
sometimes to bivouac, and at other times may be quartered. As 
a rule, however, a plan which may be regarded as a combina- 
tion of the two methods is adopted. This may be described 
as cramming troops to the full extent into every house of 
a village for one night only, and causing the remainder, for whom 
there is absolutely no accommodation, to bivouac in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or even in the farmyards or gardens of 
the village itself, so as to take advantage of any protection against 
inclement weather, and turn to the utmost account the resources 
of the place.* 

Camps are only resorted to nowadays when military opera- 
tions are confined for any considerable time to the same place 
— such as happens, for instance, when blockading or besieging a 
fortress. The mass of the investing forces would be quartered in 
villages, but the supports and reserves of the outposts 
would be hutted, and the bivouacs of the outposts would thus 
gradually become camps of shelters m''.de of straw or 
brushwood. 

Tents may be used wnthin large fortresses or to accommodate 
prisoners of war when the weather is favourable, but on the 
approach of winter they must be replaced by huts. 

* Tills id knowTi to tlxe Gemaas as the Ortshivak ”^tem. 
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A. Billets during the Concentration of the Army. 

' ' When selecting our place of concentration we must, in 

addition to providing food and comfortable quarters for the 
troops which are at first still on a peace footing, also turn our 
t ' ! attention to the enemy, and consider his probable line of action 

as well as that which we propose to take ourselves, 
j ! The question of finding billets for the Army follows and is 

‘ . a matter to be settled in conjunction with our civil autho- 

i ‘ I rities or may be those of an allied country. The closeness of the 

t ! i { quartering varies with the strength of the forces to be concen- 

i 1 I i trated, the extent of country comprised within the limits of the 

^ ; rayon of concentration, and the facilities offered by the latter Eor 

quartering troops. As long as the outbreak of hostilities is not 
^ 1 imminent, the rayon should be kept as widely extended as 

ij possible, to be so far contracted just before hostilities begin, 

[i ' ' as to enable the troops to be rapidly assembled from their 


' i quarters, and to begin warlike operations at once. 

i j 4 i When several Army Corps are billeted in close proximity to 

J ; I each other, it is advisable to place them alongside each 

' I ■ ; other so that each occupies a narrow front and a great depth. 



rather than a front and a depth of approximately the same 
dimensions. This is best explained by the accompanying 
figures in which the arrows give the direction in which operations 
are contemplated. 


II. . 

L 

IV. 

III. 
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In. Fig. A' a closer concentration, when necessary, can 
be carried out by closing up the Army Corps on itself, but 
in Fig. B it would have to be done by closing up one Army 
Corps on another, in which case the billets vacated by the 
one in front would be re-occiipied by the one in rear. Again, 
in Fig. A the Army Corps when closed up would occupy the same 
front as before, so that the duty of covering it could still be 
performed by the same troops, whereas, in Fig. B, troops 
belonging to Army Corps III and IV in second bne, would 
have to be brought forward to the extreine front and occupy 
positions in a country hitherto unknown to them. But it is 
just at this period of a campaign, when the frontier dividing 
the hostile forces cannot be too strictly watched, that a detailed 
knowledge of the ground occupied by the troops pushed to the 
front is so useful. 

It is, of course,, assumed that in the arrangement which we 
have shown to be preferable, four good roads exist by which all 
four^Army Corps could advance parallel to each other. If, how- 
ever, there were only two such roads, and two Army Corps 
had to march on each, one behind the other, there would 
be no possible advantage in placing the Army Corps according to 
Fig. A, as a preliminary to active operations. The arrange- 
ment given in Fig. B would, in this case, be preferable, and it 
would be merely a question, shortly before actual operations 
began, of closing up each Army Corps on its own front along 
the two roads, the two leading Army Corps thus forming a 
first ikhelon, and the two following a second echelon. 

This example is sufficient to give an idea of the numerous 
and various considerations which have to be taken into account 
when apportioning a large rayon of concentration to various 
Army Corps. 

In the case of a eingLe Army Corps, or of a similar body 
of troops being quartered independently, the best form for 
the rayon of quarters is a square or circle, provided, of com-se, 
the peculiar topograpliical conditions of the country, or similar 
considerations, do not .stand in the way. 
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, 

I I The distribution of the troops within the rayon chosen would 

I j i be made by tactical units, the character of the country being, 

' i at the same time, never lost sight of, so that no topographical 

1 feature offering an obstacle to the movement of troops would 

, i; interfere with the connection between bodies forming the 

’ ! game tactical unit. This consideration is sufficiently impor- 

’ I tant to justify slight variations in the closeness of the 

j quartering. 

{ As a rule, the two Infantry Divisions would be billeted along- 

I side each other, each being distributed in depth rather than 

I in breadth. Their Cavalry should he assigned quarters in front, 

I unless, as sometimes happens, these are allotted to a Cavalry 

„ Division or Brigade. In that ease, the Divisional Cavalry 

: ‘ . would be assigned quarters somewhat further in rear. The 

i Artillery should never be given quarters by themselves, but should 

S ' be billeted among the Infantry. Ammunition and supply 

columns would be given, as long as quarters were extended, 

! i distinct rayons of their own in rear of the Infantry Divisions. 

I / On the billets being drawn closer together, the mounted arms 

(Cavalry and Artillery) would close up to the front, and 
those quarters hitherto occupied by the Infantry might then 
he allotted to the first Echelon of ammunition and supply 
columns. 

Bridge trains should, if possible, be stationed near a river. 
They could thus he given an opportunity of practising bridging, 
and might, in addition, establish bridges at points where none 
existed, but where they would he very desirable for troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the matter of 
choosing positions for the 'Various headquarters and Staffs. 
The points chosen can, in fact, either greatly facilitate or seriously 
impede the transmission of orders. 

The headquarters of an Army Corps should be in telegraphic 
communication with the Army lieadquarters, but they should 
be given, so far as is possible, a central though somewhat forward 
position in the rayon of Army Corps quarters, ■ • ^ 
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Divisional Staffs should be given as far as possible a central 
position as regards their own troops, and be near Army Corps 
headquarters. By this is meant being near not so much in 
point of actual distance as in respect of means of communication. 
In other words, if the Staff of a Division were separated from 
its Army Corps headquarters by a distance of some 20 kilo- 
metres, but connected with it by telegraph, it would be 
practically nearer than if it were only 10 kilometres distant, but 
not in telegraphic communication. 

We now have to consider the positions to be assigned to 
magazines and hospitals. When the necessary steps have not 
been taken in this respect by the Ceneral commanding the Army, 
or his officer in charge of “ Communications,” the most important 
point in the selection of the positions in question is their con- 
nection with railways. Railways enable magazines to be filled 
and hospitals evacuated. Consequently, the best position for 
these is actually on a line of railway. On the other hand, local 
considerations, such as healthy situations and convenience of 
position in the rayon of quarters, cannot, of course, be 
ignored. 

No unit sliould, as a rule, be further than 15 kilometres (9 miles) 
from a magazine. In the case of hospitals, however, the distance 
may be considerably greater, as improvised wards should always be 
established by regimental surgeons in towns and villages occupied 
by troops, for the reception of cases of slight sickness or patients 
who are too ill to be moved. In all cases which promise to last 
for a considerable time the patients should if possible be evacu- 
ated on hospitals established further in rear. 

As a general principle, the local establishment of mobilised 
field hospitals should be avoided, although there is no reason 
why the medical 'personnel belonging to them should not be 
employed, if wanted, in any large hospitals which might be tem- 
porarily established. It is important, in selecting positions for 
the latter, to bear in mind that it is well to choose places where 
there is a resident civil practitioner, either in, the place itself or 
in the immediate neighbourhood, so that when the troops quit 

2 G 
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the district the sick left behind may be handed over to his 
charge. 

.In a further advance the sick should be handed over to the 
authorities in charge of “ Communications,” or, should this be 
impracticable, to the local authorities, the former being at the 
same time informed of the fact. 

The above considerations have, it may be seen, mainly reference 
to the efficiency and welfare of the troops. We have now to 
deal with points connected with their employment in the field 
and with precautions against surprise. 

Let us first consider the question of fixing alarm posts. The 
first condition in the choice of such places must be that the 
troops may be able to concentrate or assemble on them in 
absolute security, even in the case of the most unforeseen 
attack. Thus, in cases where there is no natural obstacle in 
the way of an enemy’s approach, such as a large river easily 
watched, steps must be taken to make good this deficiency by 
taking additional precautions against surprise, and by keep- 
ing the troops quartered at a greater distance from the 
frontier. 

In other respects the points selected as places of assembly 
must depend on the rayon of quarters of each tactical unit. 
Moreover, it must be distinctly laid down in orders whether the 
different battalions, squadrons, and batteries are to proceed 
directly from their quarters to the place of assembly of the 
Division, or to go first to places of assembly of regiments 
and brigades. The latter places of assembly should always, 
if possible, be chosen, so that the places of assembly of the 
higher tactical units may be reached without making any 
detours. 

Artillery must never proceed alone to a place of assembly, but 
should invariably be either accompanied by a special escort 
detailed for the purpose, or ordered to join a force of infantry or 
cavalry. 

As alarm posts naturally imply the concentration of troops in a 
'position of readiness,^^ remarks on this point in Chapter V apply 
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equally here. It is an additional advantage, to which too much 
attention cannot be paid, if there is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood a position well adapted for defence. The circumstances 
of the situation must always decide whether places of assembly are 
merely fixed for Divisions and Brigades, or whether the whole 
Army Corps, or, at any rate, its combatant portion, is to concen- 
trate in every case of alarm on a given point or in a certain 
position. As a rule, the latter arrangement is not one to be 
recommended, especially in cases when the time that would be 
occupied by Divisions and Brigades in moving on their 
respective places of assembly, would be amply sufficient to 
enable the necessary orders to be issued as regards the further 
action of the troops concerned. 

Even when war has not been actually declared, the precaution 
of ‘protecting the Armij hy outposts is advisable, as there is always 
the danger of an miforeseen attack by an enemy who may disregard 
the rules of civiHsed warfare. Experience has, moreover, shown 
that in addition to deliberate attempts to violate international 
law, collisions are always liable to take place from misunder- 
standings or want of judgment, and these, if no precautions were 
taken against surprise, might entail heavy losses on the side taken 
unawares, Outposts are also useful in preventing espionage, 
in obtaining information of the movements, of the enemy, 
and in training the troops to shake off the habits of peace. 

Buildings as guard-houses* are selected in the quarters on 
the extreme front, and small detachments would be pushed 
forward on the main roads leading to the frontier. These 
detachments, taking every military precaution as if hostilities 
had actually begun, would assist the frontier authorities 
in keeping a watch on the traffic, examining all persons passing, 
and arresting suspected individuals, especially those found 
when patrolling by-roads and paths. In such a case a single 
Commander would not be appointed for all the outposts in the 
rayon occupied by the Army Corps* the various detachments 

* Called by Uie Goi mans “ Alarmhauser” (lit., Alarm-houses). They are simply 
houses in which the troops are kept ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 
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would rather, as a rule, be under the immediate orders of their 
respective Divisional Commanders, and from them receive all 
necessary instructions. 

The various duties, to wliich we are now referring, connected 
with the safeguarding of an Army against surprise, are often 
performed by portions of the first Cavalry Divisions pushed 
forward to the frontier. If these still occupy the same 
positions after the various Army Corps have moved up, the 
latter have only to afford the Cavalry in their front the neces- 
sary support by pushing forward detachments of the different 
arms. 

Taking this description of how an Army Corps has to be 
billeted, and the various steps which have to be taken in consequence, 
as a basis, we may now examine more closely the share of the 
work that falls on such occasions to the lot of the General 
Staff. 

Directly the rayon of quarters for the Army Corps is fixed, 
be it in accordance with Army Orders or by the direct order of 
the General Commanding the Army Corps in question, the officer 
of the General Staff specially detailed to make the necessary 
arrangements would proceed at once to the rayon indicated for 
the Army Corps, accompanied by an Intendance official, a military 
surgeon, some depot officials, and a few clerks. During the 
journey he can, promded he knows the number of inhabitants of 
the different villages, always prepare some kind of plan, though he 
may notknowtheamountof accommodation the district can afford. 
A map carefully kept up to date as regards railways and metalled 
roads, affords him a rough guide in choosing points for the estab- 
lishment of magazines and liospitals. Once on the spot, questions 
of detail as regards both the latter would be left to be settled 
by the Intendance official and the surgeon, whilst the General 
Staff officer would lose no time in fixing the distribution of tlie 
troops about to arrive, by coming as quickly as possible to an 
arrangement with the civil authorities concerned. The latter 
confine themselves to equalising as much as possible the propor- 
tion of troops quartered oii the various villages, and this is 
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a point no less desirable ill tbe interests of the troops. This I 

principle must, however, frequently be departed from, to avoid p 

Waiving up tactical units. I 

Until the arrival of the General Commanding, the General I 

Staff officer has to issue orders as to the preparations for the | 

Army Corps in the General’s name. He must also see that the I 

various officials co-operate effectively, and they in turn must I 

keep him informed as to all they are doing. I 

The General Staff officer in question should take up Ms quarters I 

for the time that he is engaged in this work— for which, as a rule, 
there would be but a few days available— at some point situated 
if possible on the railway,'*’ or at any rate where there is telegraphic 
communication. He would then invite the civil authorities or 
their representatives to meet him there and transact the necessary 
* business, and he would not quit the place until the whole matter 
was arranged. He must report important events occurring 
in the rayon of concentration to Corps Headquarters by tele- 
gram, urgent cases to Army Headquarters at the same time. 

As soon as the distribution, together with the Tables of 
Marches, were drawn up and completed, he would forward them 
to the Chief of the General Staff, or hand them himself to the 
General commanding the Army Corps, on the arrival of the 
latter. 

When there is time enough it is advisable to make a sketch, 
in which, by the use of coloured pencils, representing the 
different arms, the various allotments can be at once clearly 
shown. 

The civil authorities should note everything that concerns * 

them during these transactions. Extracts from the Tables of 
Quarters or Marchesf would be given to the different billeting 
parties, who precede the troops by 24 hours to take over or tell off 
the quarters, either by the General Staff officer or by the Station 

* In the case of the coneentration of Army Coq s by raH, it would be at the 
chief point of lietiaimnent. i 

t The form mod for Tables of Quaiters is, as a rule, much the same as 
that used for Peace Mancnnvres. A column is necessary to give the magazine • 

from which the troops aie to di aw rations and forage. The hospital which ia ' 

to receive their .‘■ick must be similarly indicated. ‘ j 
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Commandant at the point of detrainment. These extracts, 
besides giving the necessary information concerning the units to 
which they refer, should also state whether there are other units 
with which the \T.llage has to be shared, and should give the 
places where the commanding officers are to be quartered. 

From what ha,s been stated, some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude and responsibility of the duties which the General 
Stafi officer has to carry out for his Army Corps in this matter. 
It would hardly appear practicable to lighten his labour by giving 
him the assistance of the General Staff ojfidcers of Divisions owing 
to the fact that there would always be many conflicting 
interests at work, -which could only be satisfactorily and evenly 
balanced by one authority. 

The operation of billeting a Cavalry or anindependent Infantry 
Division would be similarly carried out by its General Staff 
o£6.cer who would have attached to him, if necessary, an official 
of the Intendance, and the Divisional surgeon. In every case 
he must arrive on the spot lefore his Division, even when the 
latter has been temporarily attached to an Army Corps for 
quarters, so that no time may be lost in acquiring the necessary 
information. Besides, he can be of no possible use to his Divisional 
General when travelling -with him in a railway carriage, for all 
matters connected with the conveyance of troops by rail are 
entirely in other hands, and have nothing whatever to do with him. 

Tlie next proceeding, after completing the arrangements for 
the actual billeting of the troops, is to select places of assembly 
in ease of alarm, reconnoitre defensive positions and mark the 
line of outposts. The results of his labours and investigations 
would be submitted to the Chief of the General Staff, or to the 
General commanding the Army Corps in the presence of the 
former. 

Finally, the question of ensuring the safe and rapid trans- 
mission of orders is a most important one. 

The existing telegraphic and telephonic communications 
would he used by the Corps Telegraph troops to complete 
connection between the headquarters of Army Corps and 
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tlie Staffs of Divisions or of other bodies of troops 
directly belonging to them, and with Army headquarters, 
as well as with the headquarters of any Army Corps in the 
immediate vicinity. Telephonic communication between the 
troops on outpost duty and the higher Staffs is of immense 
importance. 

B. Billets when not in the Immediate Presence of the 
Enemy. 

Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, or, at any rate, 
immediately war is declared, billets should be drawn closely 
together, so that the Army can at once begin operations. 
Tactical considerations are then of the first importance. 
The allotment of billets is now made to conform to the distri- 
bution of the troops, and due regard must be paid to the 
questions of the interval which it is necessary to leave' between 
the advanced guard and main body, and of the limits beyond 
which the rayon of quarters should not extend. 

The intention of the Commander-in-Chief is the chief factor, 
but the proximity, strength, state of preparation, and supposed 
intentions of the enemy have all to be considered. As an 
example, for instance, the advance of the Third Army and Army 
of the Meuse on Paris, after the capitulation of Sedan, was made 
in circumstances wliicli justified a departure from the arrange- 
ments made in the movements which preceded the battle. 

To ascertain the distance that should be left between the 
advanced guard and main body, we must first of all reckon the 
time which would be taken in sending intelligence of the approach 
of the enemy from the outposts to headquarters, and thence to 
the troops in quarters, and the time required for those furthest 
off to turn out, form up, and march to the places of assembly. 
The time required for the above must be assured by the resist- 
ance of the advanced guard. As mistakes and accidents may 
cause delays, it is advisable only to reckon on the time which would 
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Be available if the advanced guard simply retired without ofiering 
any resistance. In the case when the advanced guard is to be 
supported in the position it holds by the advance of the main 
body, the position in question must be one of exceptional strength, 
or outposts must be pushed sufficiently far in the direction of the 
enemy, to enable very early tidings of his approach to be given. 

When retiring, it is well to remember that the main body has, 
besides assembling, to get into columns of route — the length of 
road occupied in this formation by the strongest column deter* 
mining the time necessary. Consequently, the distance sepa- 
rating a roar-guard from the main body must, for this reason 
alone, be greater than that left between an advanced guard and 
the main body. 

It may then be inferred that when in close proximity to an 
enterprising enemy, extended quarters, which afford a roof of 
some description to all troops not actually on outpost duty, are 
almost a matter of impossibility. It is only by pushing masses of 
cavalry far to the front, and so keeping the enemy at a distance, 
that wo can have recourse to quarters of this kind — a matterhf 
the greatest importance, both to the welfare and to the efficiency 
of the Army. Troops must not, however, expect the same ease 
and comfort in these circumstances as in ordinary times of 
peace. 

The area, in fact, over which quarters may be scattered, is, after 
all, a somewhat restricted one. For even supposing a Cavalry 
Division to be pushed a good day’s march (20 to 30 kilo- 
metres, or 12| to .18| miles) to the front, it should always be 
possible to concentrate an Army Corps (or perhaps even an 
Army) in the course of one day^ so that a battle maybe fought 
on the followung day. If this condition be strictly carried 
out as regards every point comprised in the rayon of quarters, 
the latter must not exceed a circle, the diameter of which is roughly 
22-|- kilometres (14 miles), or a square, with sides of some 22 -| 
kilometres. Wbthin the space thus comprised, or from 400 to 
500 square kilometres (154 to 195 square miles), we may usually 
expect to find, in a well cultivated country, some 3,000 or 3,600 
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hearths (without reckoning towns of any importance) . This in the 
case of an Army Corps on a war footing, would give from 1 2 to 15 
men 'per hearth — or quarters which in time of peace we should 
consider decidedly close. 

The exigencies, however, oi war are great, and it should not 
be forgotten that a much larger force than an Army Corps h; s 
often to be assembled in the space above alluded to. It 
frequently happens, moreover, that the amount of accommoda- 
tion, i.e., the number of hearths available, is considerably less 
than that we have given. 

When it is. not a question of changing cj[uarters daily on the 
march, the rayon of quarters should be as nearly as possible 
circular in form with the ]3oints of assembly of the main bodies 
situated near, and as a matter of choice, somewhat in advance 
of, the centre. When acting on the defensive, the places of 
assembly would often be on the position previously selected in 
which to accept battle. 

In oases where it is impracticable to give the rayon an approxi- 
mately circular form, it should be given a greater depth than 
breadth. A force thus quartered is better prepared for offensive 
and defensive purposes than if it were extended on a broad front. 

A large rayon of quarters intended to be occupied by several 
Army Corps would be subdivided among them, so that the difierent 
Corps stood alongside, and not behind each other. 

The position of the Army Corps headquarters should be chosen 
so as to ensure rapid communication with Army headquarters, 
and information from the advanced guard or outposts being received 
as early as possible. The best situation is consequently a central 
one, and well to the front, without being absolutely exposed. The 
Stafis of the forces immediately under the orders of the General 
commanding the Army Corps would be established at points in 
accordance with the principles already laid down. 

The positions for magazines and hospitals must always depend 
to a great extent on the existing communications of the country, 
as well as on the facilities for their establishment offered by the ^ 


dif erent towns and villages. If the resources of the country are 
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small in tlie latter respect, the work both of collecting and for- 
warding supplies by railway, and of receiving and removing 
the sick to the rear, has to be almost entirely performed by 
the authorities in charge of " Communications.” 

'Let us now examine the duties of the General Staff in finding 
quarters under the conditions we were discussing. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Army Corps would mark 
off the rayons of quarters for the two Infantry Divisions, but the 
allotment of billets would be left to their respective General 
Staff officers. It would at the same time be intimated, whether 
the rayons allotted to the Infantry Divisions should provide, 
in addition, for portions of the Cavalry Division (if one be tem- 
porarily attached to the Army Corps), of the Heavy Artillery 
of the Army, or of the first echelon of supply and ammunition 
columns. If the Army Corps has an advanced guard, the General 
commanding the Army Corps would assign to the latter a rayon 
of quarters. 

The co-operation of the civil authorities in delimiting the 
rayons of cantonment and distributing the troops among the 
various villages is, as a rule, out of the question, owing to the 
shortness of the time available. Nevertheless, it is always advis- 
able, when allotting quarters to troops in a town or village to have 
recourse to the mayor,' or head man. The General Staff 
only deal with such matters in the case of very large towns 
which can accommodate a Division or more. The town would, 
in sucli circumstances, be divided into districts which would be 
allotted to the various units. 

As regards the question of outposts, the most important 
point to be considered, next to the military situation at 
the time, is whether we intend or expect to occupy the 
quarters in question for one or two days only, or for a 
longer period. The nearer and stronger the enemy is the more 
care must be taken in placing the outposts during a long halt and 
in seeing that their d uties are efficiently performed. According to 
the circumstances of each particular case, a mean can always be 
arrived at somewhere between the system which would be used 
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from clay to day on tlie march, and that which would be 
ado])ted when besieging or blockading a fortress. This mean 
lias a tendency to one or the other of these extreme cases, which 
we shall presently investigate. It is very rarely necessary to 
establish an unbroken line of picquets and vedettes. But, on 
the other hand, provision must always be made for offering 
serious resistance at certain points, especially defiles. Strong 
detachments provided with artillery should consequently be 
posted at such points, and these should push their outposts 
heycnd the natural obstacle in question. In certain cases it 
might be necessary to take steps to destroy the roads by which 
the enemy could approach. 

When a strong force of Cavalry is well in advance or more 
than a day’s march ahead, the duties of scouting and recon- 
noitring naturally form its chief occupation, thereby ensuring 
to some extent the safety of the forces in rear. The Army Corps 
must, in this case, be so disposed as to afiord proper support to 
the Cavalry in its front, and also, if necessary, to undertake the 
protection of an exposed flank. For the latter purpose a 
special force, exceptionally strong in Cavalry, or, indeed, composed 
entirely of this arm, would be detached, to hold some important 
point (such as the junction of several roads), where it would take 
up a position, using every precaution, and reconnoitre for a 
distance of a day’s march in the direction whence danger was to 
be apprehended. 

It is the duty of the officer of the General Staff to consider 
all such matters and bring them to the notice of the General 
commanding the Army Corps or Division. 

The written orders which would be issued on the .subject should 
not contain any unnecessary detail as regards execution. This 
should be left entirely to the officer commanding the advanced 
guard, special detachment,* or outposts. These officers should 
be informed of the direction whence the enemy may be expected, 
to enable them to carry out reconnaissance work, and as far as 
the service, of security is concerned, they need only know the extent 
of front occupied by the Army Corps in quarters. On this depen ds 
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the interval which should be ohservedhetween advanced guard and 
main body, and the distance from the former to which the out- 
posts should he pushed. It is, moreover, sometimes necessary 
to indicate certain points to which Cavalry patrols under officers 
should be sent, to obtain information in connection wilh the 
strategic reconnaissance. 

When orders have to be issued by the General commanding 
the Army Corps as regards establishment of magazines or 
hospitals, the General Staff must first confer on the subject 
with the Field Intcndant or Corps surgeon-general. A similar 
rule must be observed in the case of the General StaS officers 
belonging to Cavalry, or independent Infantry Divisions. 

C. One-day Billets or Village Bivouacs on the March 

WHEN NEAR THE EneMY. 

By these are meant the rest and shelter which troops endeavour 
to obtain from day to day during active operations, either 
after fighting or marching, when inclose “touch’’ with the enemy. 

In such cbcumstances it is often impossible to obtain a 
space of approximately a day’s march in breadth, by pushing 
Cavalry to the front. Consequently, the Army Corps or 
Divisions in first line must be kept in a more perfect state of 
preparation for meeting the enemy, and every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the daily marching powers of the whole 
force being impaired by allowing fiactions to be moved to any 
distance on either side of main direction of advance, for the 
sake of obtaining better quarters. 

An intimate connection must therefore exist between the 
marching or fighting formations of a force, and the system that 
may be used for finding it rest and shelter during periods of active 
operations, just as close relations exist between advanced guard 
duties on the march and the corresponding outpost duties at the 
halt. These considerations, confirmed by practical experience, 
show that troops can, in most cases, only use as quarters villages 
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and houses which are situated on, or only a few kilometres 
on either side of, the road along which they are marching. Under 
these conditions, even supposing the force in question, to be kept 
echeloned along the road during the night in the formation in which 
it had been marching, or in that proposed for tlie next day’s 
march, it would be often quite impossible to get the whole force 
under shelter, though the buildings might be crammed to the 
utmost extent. In spite, indeed, of the astounding numbers that 
may, in such circumstances, be crammed into a village, it 
must often he inevitable that some, for whom there is absolutely 
no room, must bivouac on the outskirts. The latter contingency 
has, indeed, to be accepted by the larger part of the force when, 
from tactical considerations, it cannot well remain echeloned 
along the road during the night in the order in which it has 
been moving, but must be closed up on the leading troops, so as 
to he in a better position to engage tlie enemy. In this case the 
force practically has to bivouac, quarters being only available for 
a very small portion. 

It should, nevertheless, be borne in mind, that even in times of 
the greatest emergency, the most closely occupied quarters 
are always to he preferred to the bivouac. Consequently, in 
the selection of halting places tliis principle must always be 
recognised, in the absence, of course, of any valid reason to the 
contrary. 

Shelter must be foimd for the mounted arms whenever possible, 
because the animals suffer much in bivouacs. It would he very 
petty-minded to suppose that the Cavalry are thereby unduly 
favoured. The more horses are saved and rested at night, the 
more work will they be able to do by day. 

A Cavalry Division, when resting, should then, if the tactical 
situation admits of it, halt at some distance from the enemy; 
it may be that some obstacle in its front will afford it more or 
less security. But the Cavalry must, of course, be able to billet 
in the vicinity of the enemy, relymg for security upon reconnais- 
sance, and upon its carbines and machine gims. It will then be 
better able to save its horses and will get more out of them than 
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Cavalry which protects itself by always bivouacldng and being 
constantly ready for action. 

As regards the actual numbers that can be afforded cover in 
villages and farms, it is impossible to give in this work anything 
like approximate figures. Troops occupy, in fact, every hole 
and corner where there is room for a man to lie down, without 
considering the inhabitants, and as few men as possible are left 
outside. A large chateau or country house with numerous 
stables, barns, sheds and outhouses may thus afford shelter to a 
larger number of men than a village inhabited by, perhaps, four 
times as many people. Villages and buildings in the country are 
to be preferred to towns, the houses in the latter being only, as a 
rule, suited to Infantry. An even distribution of quarters to 
the various fractions of a force is hardly possible, and troops 
must be content to take what lack brings them. If any 
particular body of troops invariably fares badly in this respect, 
it can only hope for compensation when circumstances admit of 
more regular arrangements. The staffs must be accommodated 
in the same places as their troops. 

The position of magazines and hospitals cannot, of course, be 
chosen to meet the requirements of troops crammed into quarters 
for one night only. They must be placed to meet the requirements 
of the general plan of operations contemplated, and cannot, 
therefore, enter into the present question. 

Measures to be adopted against surprise or attack mainly 
depend on whether it is' a question of seeking rest and shelter 
after an engagement, or after a day’s march, and whether all 
movements or active operations on the part of the enemy have 
ceased. It is the duty of the Cavalry nearest to the enemy to 
obtain correct information as regards the latter point, and 
afford at the same time a first line of protection to the Army 
while at rest. 

If an engagement has been fought and a victory won, the 
enemy should be followed up with all the forces available. The 
best method of ensuring rest for our own side during the subse- 
quent halt is to weaken further the fighting powers of the enemy. 
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After an unsuccessful action, it is usually desirable to retire at 
once with the mass of our forces to a considerable distance from 
the enemy. This movement should be protected by a rear- 
guard. The latter should resist the enemy in any attempt to 
follow up his success, and thus enable the main body to rest 
during the night. The further back the main body has been 
able to retire, the more easy will it be to find quarters. 
The outposts of the rear guard should be strong, and act as 
supports to the cavalry, which should, whenever it is practicable, 
be left next the enemy. 

The roads by which the enemy would push forward should be 
held in strength, and care should be taken that communication 
between the different detachments posted for this purpose is 
securely kept up. 

But if the day’s work simply comes to a close by a halt of the 
forces on the march, it is essential that, before the troops are 
allowed to settle down to rest, correct information be obtained as 
to whether the enemy with whom “ touch ” has been maintained 
or gained during the day, has intentions similar to our ovai. If it 
is evident that the enemy is near, it becomes indispensable for us 
to know whether he is inclined to attack us, to retire, or to remain 
in such a state of preparation for immediate action as to oblige us 
to dispense with finding shelter for our troops in quarters. It is 
the business of the advanced parties of Cavalry to obtain early 
information on the above, and in the case of a retreat to ascertain 
if the enemy is still in order of march, and shows an intention 
of continuing the pursuit. It is only when all doubts as 
regards these points are cleared up that a decision may 
be safely arrived at. The questions to be settled are then; 
M'hether the enemy is to be attacked, whether his further advance 
is to be resisted, or whether it is deemed advisable to avoid a 
collision by halting the main strength of our forces at a greater 
distance than was originally contemplated, or, perhaps, by 
continuing the retirement. To enable troops to rest, but more 
especially to obtain some sort of shelter in villages and buildings, 
there must be a considerable space between the main bodies of 
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the opposing forces. In this space the outposts must, hy their 
vigilance, prevent anything in the nature of a surprise on the 
part of the enemy. 

It might perhaps be inferred that if the action of one side 
depended upon that of the other — a supposition that has been 
accepted as the basis of the questions which have just been dis- 
cussed — the opposing forces, by waiting for each other’s plans 
to be developed, would neither of them be able to get any rest 
at all. As a matter of fact, it sometimes happens, as experi- 
ence has shown, that both sides remain watching each other till 
nightfall. Anyone who has experienced this knows the frightful 
tension of the nerves which such a state of affairs produces. The 
remedy hes, indeed, in having a Cavalry superior to that of the 
enemy, either in numbers or sldll, and being able to be beforehand 
in getting an insight into his position, numbers, strength, move- 
ments and intentions. In most cases, however, the circumstances 
of the military situation force one side to adopt some definite 
decision and immediate line of action, which are accepted more 
or less willingly hy the opposite side, thus very much reducing 
any delay in bringing matters to an issue. Darkness usually 
puts a stop to operations on a large scale. 

I^Tien once the situation is clear, the enemy must be 
constantly watched by pushing Cavalry well ahead. 
Directions must also he issued as regards the places where the 
advanced (or rear) guard and main body are to halt and 
occupy quarters, either wholly or in combination with bivouacs, 
giving precise information as regards the villages to he occupied 
by the different units. 

These dispositions should be made as far as possible preliminaL-y 
to the measures which are to he carried out on the morrow, especi- 
ally as regards any alterations contemplated in the direction of 
march or distribution of the troops. Directions must next be 
given as regards any alterations that may be essential or desirable 
in the outpost arrangements, in view of the latest information 
from the Cavalry, and also as to the despatch of special 
officer’s patrols, . 
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Any change in the outposts at dusk or after dark causes great J 

discomfort to the troops concerned, because ail the arrangements i 

made by them for the night have to be given up and made again ] 

in another place in the dark. The present Field Service Regula- s 

tioils no longer recognise any difference between day and night 
outposts. Outposts in fortress warfare are under different 
conditions,^ 
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The bivouac is the most convenient arrangement from a purely 
tactical point of view, but it may seriously affect the health of 
troops, especially in bad weather. The rule that the worst 
billets are better than the best bivouac, is one that cannot 
for a moment be doubted. But it is nevertheless constantly 
broken. This very often arises from anxiety or desire to keep 
troops as much as possible together. At other times it is errone- 
ously thought advisable to spare the troops a short lateral march, 
and they are consequently ordered to bivouac on the spot instead 
of finding them quarters. And it sometimes happens that it 
is the result of carelessness and a want of consideration, which 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

To bivouac instead of finding quarters is a proceeding which 
is only justifiable when troops must be held ready to fight at a 
moment’s notice, as in the case of those that are on outpost 
duty, or when it is absolutely necessary to mass troops as closely 
as possible on the few days preceding or following battles on a 
large scale. 

Since the introduction of portable tents infantry have pro- 
tection against the weather, which the mounted arms have for 
the most part to do without. The horses of the latter suffer 
severely in bad bivouacs. A further disadvantage is that the 
character and strength of a force in bivouac is easily ascertained. 
Smoke is visible at a distance by day and fires by night. 
Moreover, it is difficult to cook in bivouac in had weather. 

If, however, troops must bivouac, and there is no help for 
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it, the choice of site to be occupied is a question requiring the 
greatest care. In the first place the ground chosen must be 
screened from the enemy’s observation, and be in the immediate 
vicinity of a sufficiently good defensible position. Troops never 
bivouac on the actual position chosen for battle, with the single 
exception of the case when, after an indecisive struggle, the 
night is spent rifle in hand, on the ground which has been main- 
tained or won during the day. In all other cases it is desirable 
that the bivouacs of a force should he hehind the position it is to 
hold, so that the latter may be occupied by a forward move- 
ment. The ground occupied by the bivouacs must, however, 
be sufficiently neevr the position to ensure that the troops shall 
have ample time to occupy it fully, should the enemy malce an 
offensive movement. Consequently, good communications, as 
little as possible exposed to the enemy’s enterprise, both between 
the bivouacs and the position, as well as between the bivouacs 
of the component parts of a large force, are in every way highly 
desirable. Care should also be taken that the reserves, in moving 
into the positions assigned to them, should, if possible, not have 
to make a retrograde movement from the ground on wliioh they 
have bivouacked. It follows from these considerations that a force 
when bivouacking should be more or less dekeloned. Such forma- 
tion will also, as a rule, best meet the requirements of space.;, 
supply, and water. So long as the force remains in the vicinity 
of the main roads, its distribution in bivouacs will generally 
correspond with the order in which it arrived and is to advance. 

As Infantry, when bivouacking, is far more quickly got into 
fighting formation than Cavalry or Artillery, its bivouacs should 
be so situated as to aflorcl a certain amount of protection to the 
two latter arms. If Cavalry has to bivouac by itself, some kind 
of natural or artificial obstacle between it and the enemy, efficiently 
protecting it against the latter, is, in certain circumstances, 
very desirable. But it must not be forgotten that the kind of 
protection thus afforded can, in most cases, be only reckoned on 
as giving security against a sudden Cavalry attack, and not 
against Infantry or Artillery fire. It would thus appear that 
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ground tliat is not: open in cliaracter, situated either in front or I 

on the flanks of Cavalry bivouacking, is highly dangerous unless I 

occupied by Infantry. Artillery always bivouacs with the other j 

; arms. j 

i Next to the requirements of the tactical situation, come those j 

f that have to he observed in the interest of the rest and welfare i 

I of the soldier, ! 

' A dry sub-soil, shelter from sun or wind, the proximity of 

i villages, the advantages offered by small wooded tracts, the 

vicinity of good drinking water, facilities for obtaining firewood, 
f straw, and, if possible, supplies close by, are all questions of 

I the highest importance. These, conj ointly with tactical considera- 

tions, often make it desirable to divide a force into small separate 
bivouacs, in which the troops are usually more comfortable. In 
the case of Infantry, a thin wood. always forms good bivouacldng 
ground. Cavalry and Artillery may with advantage bivouac 
, on the edge of a wood furthest from the enemy, provided the 

i groimd in the immediate neighbourhood is not such as would 

impede their movements, and the wood itself is occupied by 
Infantry. The latter may also get a certain amount of protection 
from the weather by bivouacking under the lee of bushes or copses 
standing over a man’s height. Bivouacs very close to, or on 
either side of, a main road where there is much traffic, should, 
as a rule, be avoided. The dust rising from a road may often 
s prove a terrible nuisance, and the noise produced by constant 

traffic may seriously interfere with sleep. 

; The space required by units in bivouac is given in 

B.S. Regns. 403-41<5. These figures are only intended as a 
' guide and must be made to suit the ground. 

j Since it takes far longer for troops to settle down and get the | 

I requisite supplies, wood, water, and straw in a bivouac than 

i in billets, it is evident that all loss of time should be carefully i; 

: avoided by making judicious arrangements and preparations I 

( when selecting sites for bivouacking. ^ 

Consequently, as soon as the General in command has decided t 

;! to bivouac, the General Staff must at once take the matter in 
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jiand, and, in case it finds itself nnable to do all that is necessary 
in a sufficiently sliort time, must immediately apply for assistance. 

The tract of country a force (down to a Division) is to 
occupy with its bivouacs depends on the military situation at 
tlie time when the decision to bivouac has been arrived at. 

The orders issued to the troops (generally given verbally) 
would first of all fix the positions of the Stalls, which from 
Brigades upwards should be quartered in villages or houses.* 
The necessary directions as regards outposts must next bo 
given, for, in most cases, the selection of the ground depends on 
the protection they afford. 

Wiiilst the troops were still continuing the march to some con- 
venient point, the General Staff ofScers would ride rapidly 
to the front, if time were available, and the situation admitted 
it. They should be accompanied by mounted orderlies, 
Intendance ofiicials, and, when possible, by the Koutine Staff 
of the Brigades belonging to the Division. The General Staff 
officer, on arri\dng on the ground where the troops are to 
bivouac, would idien assign the various sites to the different 
fractions of the force. 

The sites selected for the various bivouacs would then be 
indicated to the Routine Staff officers present, and these 
would at once rejoin the units on the march, and act as guides 
to them. Should no Routine Staff be present, mounted orderlies, 
furnished with written notes, would be despatched to the officers 
commanding the units in question in their stead. 

Such orderlies as would not be required for duties of this kind 
might in' the meantime be employed in looldng for water (the 
map in the first instance acting as a guide), and in examining 
the villages and farms to be used by the Division, and the 
Intcndance official in ascertaining the supplies they could 
furnish, and other similar useful duties. 

The General Stafi officer would then personally verify on the 
s])ot, with special care, the reports ho received on the water 

* The troops that are to occupy the same villages should he mentioned 
■■■ aswell, ■ ■ 
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supph?", and assign tlie various sources of supply to tlie different 
units of the force— tlie orderlies that accompany Mm acting as 
guides to the latter, immediately they arrive on the ground. 
Usually, however, it will only be possible to allot bivouacs, 
watering places and areas for supply by the map. 

The matter of providing and issuing straw and firewood, as 
well as the question of supplies of food and forage, are things 
that chiefly concern the officer of the Intendance, but he must 
nevertheless come to an understanding with the General StaS 
officer before submitting any proposals to the General command- 
ing the Division on such questions, so that water and supplies 
may be fairly apportioned amongst the various units. If, 
however, such simple arrangements as these were found impos- 
sible, the different villages and farms would have to be searched 
by foraging parties specially detailed by order of the General 
commanding the Division, and the supplies found by such means 
distributed to the troops. Fatigue parties of the latter would 
then he detailed to proceed to the places where such supplies 

I were collected for issue, and fetch their respective shares. 

The General Stafl officer must obtain information of this kind 
as quickly as possible, so that when he rides back and meets his 
General, either on the road or at his quarters, he may he able at 
once to inform Mm of the various positions he has chosen for the 
I bivouacs, and submit the necessary orders without delay. 

The General commanding the Division would then, in a 
great many cases, at once accompany the General Staff officer 
himself to the outposts. Consequently it would he desirable 
that one of Ms adjutants should be given sufficient information 
to enable him to draw up any further orders that might 
be necessary for the bivouacs. 

E. Billets DtlRiNG Sieges. 

The question of finding quarters for the troops investing or 
besieging an enemy’s fortress, is a subject of immense importance 
from the fact that a proportionately larger force in such cases 
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wculd be constantly on outpost duty, and troops frequently called 
upon to perform duty of such, a harassing nature should, when 
relieved, be given better quarters and more perfect rest. 

Tlie first condition is that the quarters occupied by the troop.s 
should be completely out of range of the guns of the fortress. 

Consequently, villages that are not at least 8 kilometres 
{5| miles) distant from the works of a fortress armed with heavy 
artillery, or not so situated as to be completely covered from their 
fire, cannot be considered nowadays as fit quarters for troops 
off duty. 

Bearing this in mind, then, as well as the fact that in a blockade, 
and consequently a fortiori in a siege, ‘of a fortress, it is essential 
that a strong force of advanced troops should be pushed forward 
close to the works of the place and invariably have immediate 
and ample support against the sorties of the garri-son, it is at 
once clear that the rayon of quarters of the investing or besieging 
force cannot be given any great depth. For this reason, and in 
spite of the great length of an investing line drawn right round 
a fortress, villages have often to be much more closely 
occupied than woiild be desirable from a sanitary point of view. 

It would be a great mistake to try partially to remedy this 
evil, by allotting the quarters available to the troops after de- 
ducting those that are on outpost duty (generally about one- 
fourth of the whole force), and only to calculate on housing the 
ti-oops that are off’ duty (about three-fourths of the whole force). 
Such a proceeding would lead to a constant changing of quarters 
when the outposts were relieved, and the troops could not there- 
fore be expected to take any trouble or interest in keeping the 
villages in the best possible state for habitation. The latter is a 
question of the highest importance in preserving both the health 
and spirits of the troops, for nothing tends to depress the mind 
more than living in a dirty house presenting the picture of ruin. 
But this is sure to be the case if the soldier, being merely a bird 
of passage, does not know whether, after remaining for a few 
days in a building, he is ever likely to come back to the same place 
or cannot say to what use the next visitor may put it 
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If, however, it is clearly understood that the troops coming 
off outpost duty are, as a rule,* to re-occupy their old quarters, 
the men have a natural interest in keeping the buildings in a fit 
state for habitation, and even in going so far as actually to im- 
prove and repair them. Again, by clearing the troops for a time 
entirely out of certain buildings, an opportunity is given of 
thoroughly ventilating and cleaning them out by fatigue parties 
told off and left behind for the purpose — a circumstance that 
cannot but be very desirable for sanitary reasons. 

If, after taking all the above questions into consideration, it 
is found that villages will be too closely occupied for any 
time, steps must at once be taken to build huts for a portion 
of the force. 

Outposts constantly occupying the same position feel the 
need of protecting themselves against the weather in every way 
they can. Straw shelters are made for the sentries ; billets are 
found for the picquets, huts built for the supports, and they will 
take care to protect themselves from the enemy’s fire in every 
way possible. 

The quarters would, in the main, be allotted to the various 
Army Corps, Divisions and Brigades according to the sectors of the 
circle of investment they occupy. The latter are determined on 
from tactical considerations, and, in the case of a siege, with chief 
reference to the front or fronts selected for attack. The selection 
of sites for siege parks and depots are naturally questions that 
chiefly concern ofS.cers of the Artillery and Engineers, but on 
the selection of such sites must depend, to a certain extent, 
the question of quartering the troops, as the greater portion of 
the Artillery and Engineers would have to be given quarters 
near such places, or opposite the front or fronts attacked. 

Outpost duty hdove an invested fortress is a matter that must 
be carried out on the strictest principles, and is one which 
absorbs an enormous proportion of the forces present. To cut 

* It need hardly be observed that this rule cannot be always strictly 
adhered to ; troops must occadonally be moved and changes take place in the 
quarters, for tactical reasons. 
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of! all communications of the garrison of an invested place from 
the outside world, requires in itself a closer chain of advanced 
posts than would be thought of in an army on the move in the field . 
If the outpost line be too near the fortress, the investing troops 
might, from the fact that no cover would, as a rule, be afforded 
them near the place, suffer constant, and, in the long run, serious 
losses, whilst unable to inflict anytliing like corresponding 
injury on their adversaries, screened as they would be behind 
their works. By keeping the circle of investing outposts, on the 
other hand, at a considerable distance from the works, the length 
of the chain becomes so great as to be out of all proportion to the 
strength of the investing force. A mean between the two 
extremes must therefore be arrived at. This is best done by 
keeping further off and in a thinner line by day, when objects 
can be more easily distinguished, and approacliing closer and in 
a thicker line by night, taking care at the same time not 
invaria])ly to occupy the same positions. Every effort must 
at the same time be made to get artificial cover for the outposts, 
and constantly to increase and improve the protection thus 
afforded. In the first place it shields them from the enemy’s 
fire, and, secondly, it enables them better to resist his sorties. 

Field works of this description, consisting of shelter trenches 
or rifle pits for the outlying sentries and their supports, with 
covered communications, and the fortification of points to be held 
by the supports and reserves of the outposts until the arrival of 
reinforcements, cannot be. undertaken too early, and cannot 
easily be overdone. The most distinct orders must be issued on 
the subject by those in high authority, and step.s at the same time 
taken to see that they are rapidly and properly carried out. 
Woi'k of this description is all the more disagreeable to troops 
in this case, as in many instances it is a labour that is not in the 
immediate interests of the men forming the working parties. 
The outpo.sts being constantly reheved and changed, it is, of 
course, nobody’s busines.s to begin. And yet it is perfectly clear 
that the stronger and more secure the outposts are made by such 
works, the more perfect will be the repose of the troops in quarters 
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beliind tliem, and tlic more extensive may the rayon of the latter 

■■•be,. 

No doubt must exist as to the portions of the line of outposts 
tliat may be abandoned on being attacked by the enemy in 
superior force, and those that are to beheld, at any rate, imtil the 
arrival of reinforcements. In the latter ease, provision should be 
made for the speedy arrival of support. 

) It should, moreover, be clearly understood that any jDoint 
temporarily abandoned to the enemy during a sortie, should be 
immediately re-occupied on the latter being repulsed. Other- 
wise it would certainly have been better not to have occupied 
it in the first instance even for purposes of observation. 
If possession of the point in question is desirable for the latter 
purpose, there is all the more reason for regaining it after it has 
been temporarily abandoned, even if it be only on account of 
the bad moral effect its permanent loss would produce. Looking 
at it again from a practical point of view, the besieged and 
besiegers would by such a proceeding change their respective 
fdles, were the former to gain and the latter to lose ground in 
the course of an investment. The besieger should, therefore, take 
the necessary steps beforehand with a view to facihtating the 
re-capture of the point, by removing all obstacles that would 
impede his attack, or in other words, making it as open and 
indefensible as possible to the rear. 

It may, nevertheless, sometimes happen that a point of this 
description may prove a constant apple of discord between the 
opposing forces, and it may be justifiable for the besieger in 
isolated cases finally to give up the idea of re-capture. Such a 
step is, however, as a rule, to he avoided, and the outposts 
should never be left in doubt on the subject. An investing 
force which allows the garrison of a place to retain possession 
of points temporarily won in a sortie, ceases ipso facto from that 
moment to maintain its character as such. 

The suddenness and rapidity with which an active enemy, 
bent on a determined resistance, can direct sorties, great and 
small, against a blockading force, render it necessary that the 
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latter slioiild use every- possible means of obtaining timely 
information as to the designs of the garrison, and that the 
necessary information should be disseminated, as far as is 
desirable, among the investing forces. 

One of the first essentials for this is the use of balloons and 
the establishment oi observatories on commanding points from 
which, in spite of their being necessarily at a distance from the 
works of the place, a good view can be obtained Avith powerful 
telescopes, and the massing of troops for sorties detected 
Intelligent and highly trained ofl&cers should he posted at such 
observatories, and the latter should be in telegraphic communi- 
cation both with each other, with the headc][uarters of the 
investing force, and with the Staffs of Army Corps, Divisions, and 
Brigades posted opposite the front under observation. The tele- 
graph should also connect the Staffs of the different Army Corps, 
Divisions and Brigades both with each other and with the head- 
quarters of the investing force. The latter should also be similarly 
connected with points of special importance in the line of invest- 
ment. All points of importance in the line of outposts should be 
connected by telephone with the rear. 

The headquarters of the investing force should be established 
at the point where the exercise of the supreme command appears 
most likely to he needed. In most cases this would he somewhere 
near the line of demarcation between the two sectors of the circle 
of investment Avhioh appear most exposed to the sorties of the 
garrison. If, when the investment of a place is complete, 
actual siege operations are contemplated, the headquarters 
would, of course, not be placed too far from the front selected 
for attack. The Staffs of Army Corps, Divisions, and Brigades 
would, as a rule, if there were no valid reasons to the contraiy, 
he placed as far as possible behind the centre of the investing line 
held by their respective units. 

All these questions must bo carefully considered by the General 
Staff from the very first days of the investment, so that during the 
course of the latter there may be little cause for uncerl;ainty and 
no necessity for change. 
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I Tlie selection of positions for magazines and hospitals is a 

comparatively easy question in the case we are at present dealing 
i with. The investment of a fortress may certainly be said to 

: be an impossible undertaldiig, unless communications with 

home are kept open ; the blockading force, moreover, commands, 
as a rule, a zone round the place for a distance of several days’ 
march. There would thus be sufficient accommodation and the 
means at hand to collect and fill magazines and establish hospitals. 
These conditions would, indeed, become uncertain on the approach 
of a hostile force for the relief of the place, or were communica- 
tions interrupted for any considerable time. It is therefore very 
s desirable that such magazines should be equal to providing for 

the wants of the force for some little time, without receiving 
regular supplies. But such a state of affairs could not, of course, 
continue for any length of time. 

Further details as to the attack and defence of fortresses are 
I given in the special regulations on the subject. 

I F. Billets during an Armistice. 

As far as is practicable every advantage should be taken of an 
armistice to repair losses to jjersonweZ and materiel. Billets 
should therefore he selected with this object, but should 
not be so scattered as to interfere seriously with a timely 
concentration when hostilities begin again. 

An armistice of a few days’ duration is consequently of 
I little assistance in repairing the wear and tear of warfare ; but 

= it enables troops to rest, and often affords an opportunity of 

regulating the supply services which may have been more or 
less thrown out of gear by any rapid movements of the fighting 
forces. It is only possible to scatter troops widely in billets and 
turn the resources of large tracts of country to account, when the 
armistice is to last for a considerable time, and can only be broken 
off by giving several days’ notice. The latter then affords time 
for the concentration of troops from extended quarters. 

It is generally the custom to define a neutral zone of some 
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one or two days’ march, in breadth between the hostile forces, 
to bo kept free of troops of either side. This enables outpost 
duty to be dispensed with as a precautionary measure in the 
presence of the enemy, and troops would only be called upon 
to perform ordinary guard duties in their quarters. The quarters 
should in these circumstances be as extended as possible, 
the Infantry and the greater part of the Artillery being placed in 
the towns, the Cavalry in the open country, and supply and 
ammunition columns distributed so as best to meet the wants 
of the troops. 

If the country occupied during the armistice is that of the 
enemy, the local means of transport and draught animals would 
be requisitioned to the full extent for conveying supplies and 
removing the sick before resorting to the teams and vehicles 
belonging to the Army ; for it should be remembered that these 
would often be just as much in want of a rest and refit as any 
other troops. 

The distribution of the forces in the various downs and 
villages must be subordinated, in the first place, to the require- 
ments of the military situation, such as, for instance, the uninter- 
rupted observation of a fortress still in possession of the enemy 
(even where the fortress and its garrison are included in the 
armistice under definite conditions) or the occupation in force of 
certain important points and should be carried out in 
conjunction with the civil authorities of the country. The latter 
in an enemy’s country would be desirous of distributing as far 
as possible the burden among the inhabitants according to the 
resources of the various districts, towns, or villages. As long as 
military considerations are unaffected by their proposals, it is 
advisable, as a rule, to be guided in the main by them. 

All questions affecting the repair of losses caused by the 
wear and tear of war must be undertaken by the General Staff, 
in conjunction with the heads of the various departments con- 
cerned. Such questions include the filling up of gaps in the 
ranks by the arrival of re-iuforcements in men and horses, the 
medical service in the broadest sense of the term, the 
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rcplenislimcnt and issue of ammunition, supplies, clothing 
equipment and repairs to arms and stores. 

The Tables of Marches for anj concentration likely to take 
place on the armistice being broken off, together with the Tables of 
Quarters for the troops when concentrated preparatory to resuming 
operations, should be prepared and drawn up without delay. 

It is again very necessary, especially when occupying hostile 
territory, to issue distinct orders on the allowances in money 
and rations sanctioned for the troops whilst quartered during 
the armistice, to fix the rate of exchange befiween the money 
of the country and that of the country to which the troops belong, 
to define the functions and power exercised by the civil authorities 
under the military, and to notify the punishments the inhabitants 
may expect for any offence or act committed against the security 
and welfare of the Army, or for offences against orders issued. 

The final working out in detail of all these questions does 
not always rest, it is true, with the General Staff. The latter 
must nevertheless always take a general view of all such matters, 
be the initiating authority, and see that nothing is lost sight of 
or neglected. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SUPPLY. 

A. Historical Development 

An assured system of supply is one of tlie first conditions of success 
for an Army in war. Want of food may stop an Army in its 
victorious career, and even in certain circumstances bring it to 
ruin. 

The regular supply of great Armies (and it is only with great 
Armies that we are here concerned) with means of subsistence 
depends upon the resources of the theatre of war, the capacity 
of railway and water communications, the condition of the roads, 
and the transport available. ALlternations between shortage and 
superfluity of supplies cannot be avoided. 

- Even when an Army is moving in accordance with the inten- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief, the size of modern Armies 
makes the question of supply difficult. Sudden alterations of 
front, and enforced change of base, the concentration of large 
bodies within a confined area, before and after a decisive engage- 
ment, and the retreat of an Army after defeat, place difficulties 
which are almost insuperable in the way of the administrative 
authorities. Military history teaches us that good troops can 
and must endure hardships for a time without losing their 
efficiency. 

Again, there is the question — whether it is absolutely necessary 
that the issue of supplies should be constant and uninterrupted ? 
War ignores, by its acts of violence, the importance of the preserva- 
tion of human life, and calls, even off the battlefield, for efforts 
to which the weaker succumb. It therefore requires the troops 
to endure privations from time to time. 

Every General in command must, however, try his very best 
to attain the desired results on the field of battle with the smallest 
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possible loss to liis own side, and the Commander-in-Cliief and 
liis General Stafi’ must do the utmost in their power to direct the 
movements of the forces they arc manoeuvring, so that the 
strategical object in view may be arrived at with the least amount 
of fatigue, hardship, and effort on the part of the troops under 
their orders. Similarly, those who are in military and adminis- 
trative charge of an Army must equally consider it their duty 
to see that the soldier is provided with food and that it is as 
regularly issued and as good in quality as is possible in the 
circumstances. 

But this must never be considered as the main object 
to be aimed at. To spare troops in battle, to exact the 
least amount of hardship and fatigue on the march and in the 
bivouac, and to ensure regular supplies, though desirable objects 
in themselves, must be regarded only as considerations to be 
taken into account, without assigning to them more than their 
due weight. 

These ideas may, perhaps, appear barbarous and inhuman. 
But on the one hand, is not war in itself a cruel and inhuman 
proceeding ? and, on the other, should we not, by refusing to 
submit at the right time and place to certain losses, sacrifices, 
and hardships, run the risk of losing the game altogether, thereby 
entailing in the long run the terrible losses, misery and suffering 
which would, for instance, be caused by a signal defeat ? 

The magnitude of the stake at issue may, consequently, j ustify 
a certain degree of recldessness. But such a theory must 
never, on any account, be used as an excuse for crass ignor- 
ance or carelessness. On the contrary, we must scrupulously 
endeavour to secure for the troops the very best supplies 
available, and allow this consideration to carry due weight in 
drawing up our plans of operations. 

The question might perhaps be asked— whether the business 
of securing supplies for forces in the field could not be reduced 
to some such hard-and-fast rules as govern other questions of 
military organisation for war? Military history, however, 
shows that such a system has been tried, and has been 
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mvariaWy found to be prejudicial not only to vigorous war- 
like operations, but to the supply of good food to tbe soldier 
as well. 

Formerly wars consisted, as a rule, of a series of disconnected 
undertakings separated by pauses of longer or shorter duration, 
during which hostilities either entirely ceased and only existed 
in a political sense, or the opposing forces were withdrawn so 
far apart, that either side could turn its attention to the question 
of supply without troubling itself about the doings of its opponent. 
Such a state of affairs naturally rendered the question of supplies 
of food a comparatively easy one, from the fact that during such 
pauses the belligerents could scatter their forces widely, and, when 
the resources of the country were exhausted, could change 
their position. . The supplies for expeditions which were only 
intended to last for a short time were collected beforehand and 
carried with the troops. The small size of Armies at the time 

enabled this to be done. 

Modern wars, i.e., those which have taken place since, say, the 
peace of Westphalia, have, owing to the increased efforts made 
by the Governments of different countries, been carried on in a 
more systematic and connected manner. The actual object for 
which war ds undertaken is now kept more distinctly in view, 
and the supply arrangements must be such as to enable the 
best measures to be taken for attaining that object. There 
were, it is true, long pauses in the wars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, chiefly caused by the opponents 
retiring into regular winter quarters. But the temporary 
cessation of hostilities thus brought about was more the result 
of climate or unfavourable weather than of the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessaries of life. 

The change of system may bo realised from the fact that, in 
the wars of Louis XIV, Armies were removed to winter quarters 
in distant provinces to enable them to be properly supplied with 
food. We find, however, nothing of the sort taking place in 
the Seven Y ears’ W ar. 

The system of supplying, like that of raising, Armies, 
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wliicli was tlion diiefiy done by enlistment, was looked upon 
more as tbe affair of tke Government than of the nation, 
and there arose in conseq^uence, with Armies kept separate 
j and distinct from the civil population, a purely military 

system of victualling made as independent as possible of the 
country. 

The method, indeed, by which Armies were supplied in those 
days consisted in obtaining supplies from a distance either by 
direct purchase or State contribution, collecting them in maga- 
zines, and conveying them by specially organised transport 
, to the Army, the rations being finally fetched by the troops 

themselves with the transport which belonged to, and 
• accompanied, them. 

! The system by which Armies were maintained in the field 

like that by which they were raised and formed, tended to 
i become more and more independent of the country and its inhabit- 

i ants. The result was that war became more conformable to 

I rule, more connected in character, and was conducted more in 

^ accordance with the object or political reasons for which it was 

[ undertaken, but military operations were at the same time very 

f. restricted and terribly lacking in energy and vigour. An Army 

; was, in fact, tied to its magazines, and obliged to limit its move- 

ments to the fetching and carrying power of its transport, and 
! nothing was more natural as the result of all this, than the cutting 

I down and economising of all supplies to the utmost. By such a 

i system, artificially and carefully planned and entirely inde- 

pendent of the country, the energy of warlike enterprise was 
crippled and the Army starved. 

The brilliant results obtained by the rapid marches and bold 
enterprises of Frederick the Great are all the more striking if 
we remember the system then in vogue of feeding troops in the 
I field. At the same time there can be no doubt that had he 

been unfettered by such arrangements, his exploits would have 
been far greater. His opponents, it should be remembered, 
used tlie same system, but never once managed to turn it to 
such good account, 

2 I 
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Cavalry certainly lived on tlie forage of tlie country, for tlio 
artificial system of feeding Armies referred to did not extend 
to providing forage for horses, owing to its enormous bulk. A 
horse’s ration weighs five times as much as a man’s, and the 
number of horses in an Army amounted in those days to about 
one-third of its total strength in men. 

The ^French Eevolution, which inaugurated a new system 
of raising Armies — the conscription— -introduced with it a new 
way of feeding them in the field. There was in the latter, it is 
true, at first, no system, or at any rate, no method or order. 
The Armies of Revolutionary France took by force all they 
could lay their hands on. But they lived entirely from hand- 
to-mouth, without paying the slightest regard to the question of 
turning the resources of the country to the best account, and of 
enabling them to make a prolonged stay in the same place. 
The French, in fact, committed the fault of going to 
extremes, and of recklessly reversing the system that had 
hitherto been followed. It was only indeed when Napoleon 
brought order and method to bear on French military 
institutions, that something like a mean between the 
old and new systems was arrived at, or, in other words, that 
use was made of any means that suited the circumstances. 
Neither the system of magazines nor that of requisition was 
neglected. Both were, to a certain extent, combined, so 
that their respective advantages could be turned to account 
according to the requirements of time and place. 

The problem of supplying Armies in the field has of recent 
years been facilitated by the use of railways and the partial 
substitution of preserved for fresh provisions. The administra- 
tive authorities of an Army have nowadays constantly to establish 
magazines and to keep them in touch with the troops. The 
latter, when moving rapidly, live as much as possible on the 
country. In difficult or critical circumstances, i.e., when 
large masses of troops are concentrated in a small space, as 
happens immediately before decisive battles are fought, recourse 
is had to the supply columns, and finally to the “ iron ration ’1 
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carried By tlie soldier. The whole art of supplyiag an Army 
consists indeed in finding the system that is best in the 
circumstances, and only in cases of absolute necessity falling 
hack on the supplies the troops carry with them* 


The arrangements for the supply of the troops during the 
period of mobilisation will be fixed during peace by the Corps 
Intendants in accordance with the instructions of the Generals 
Commanding Army Corps. Supply measures on a larger scale, 
and those which are of more general importance, will be carried 
out by the Corps Intendants, and their subordinates, in 
accordance with direct instructions from the War Office. 

The forwarding of supplies from home in war-time is arranged 
by the War Office in co-operation with the Intendants, who 
have taken the place of those with the Armies, in so far as it is 
carried out by road, up to . the pohit where supplies are handed 
over to the lines of communication of the Army. The forwarding 
of supplies from home by rail, or by water, is regulated by the 
Inspector-General of Communications and Railways. 

The higher Commanders, who have the assistance of Ad- 
ministrative Staffs, are responsible for the arrangements for 
supply in the theatre of war ; but subordinate Commanders 
have also to make every endeavour to keep their troops supplied 
with good and abundant rations. 

The Intendant-General of the Army on the Great Head- 
quarters Staff is the head of the supply services of the Army. 
He arranges for the supply of the Army on a large scale, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and superintends the forwarding of food stuffs in co-operation 
with the Inspector-General of Communications and Railways. 
He also sees to the necessary adjustment of the various require- 
ments of the different Armies. 

The Army lutendant arranges for the supply of the Army, 
in accordance with the orders of the General in command, and the 
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particular instructions of the Intendant-General. He docs 
not interfere in general with the supply arrangements of the 
units composing the Army (Army Corps and Cavalry Divisions). 
His duties consist in assisting, by foresight, and a proper adjust- 
ment of the various claims, the Corps and Lines of Communication 
Intendants under his orders. He directs the supplies ordered 
up by the Intendant-General, or forwarded by the Lines of 
Communication Intendants, to points where they are, or are 
likely to be, required. If the Army is acting independently, he 
does not refer to the Intendant-General. 

The Lines of Communication Intendant regulates the supply 
arrangements of the lines of communication of the Array in 
accordance with the instructions of the Inspector of Communica- 
tions and of the Army Intendant. His chief duty consists in 
having supplies for the Army ready when required, and in 
forwarding them in time ; and also in utilising the resources of 
the country through which the lines of communication runs, as 
supplementary supphes for the Army. He has to make arrange- 
ments for forwarding supplies by rail in conjunction with the 
military railway officials. 

The Corps Intendant is charged with the supply arrangements 
of the Army Corps, under the instructions of the General com- 
manding. He must see that ample supplies are always available, 
either from the area allotted to him from which to draw supplies, 
or by bringing them up in good time from the rear, and must 
have them stored in fixed or movable magazines. Supplies will 
be forwarded from the lines of communication in accordance xvith 
the demands of the Army Intendant, The control of the 
supply establishments of the Army Corps (magazines, field 
bakeries, and supply columns) is one of the special duties of the 
Corps Intendant ; the General commanding disposes of these units 
in accordance with Ms proposals. No liard-and-fast rnles for the 
permanent supply of an Army Corps can be laid down. Diffi- 
culties must be overcome by a skilful use of the resources 
available. 

The Divisional Intendant has in the first place to see that 
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tlie supplies to be found in tbe theatre of war are utilised by the 
troops. He acts under the orders of the General commanding 
the Division, and of the Corps Intendant. He has to administer 
and distribute the supplies found by, or forwarded to, him. All 
orders to the troops on supply matters are issued by the military 
stafi’s. The administrative officials can only issue orders direct 
to the supply columns in exceptional circumstances, and must 
at the same time report to the Commander concerned. 

The Intendants should always be with the General on whose 
staff they are serving, so that they can make the necessary 
arrangements for supply when the military situation changes. 
They are assisted by subordinate officials. 

The supply officers have to regulate the supply arrangements of 
the units in detail, in accordance with the instructions of their 
superiors. The Quartermasters are at their disposal. They 
receive the supplies for the troops, carry out purchases or rec[uisi“ 
tions, distribute supplies, and superintend the transport from 
the places of issue to the troops. 

0. Supply Arrangements in General. 

The general instructions issued in peace for the supply of the 
Army in war can only be considered as a guide, for we have no 
experience in feeding the enormous masses of troops which form 
the Armies of the present day. The chief point to be considered 
is that on the one hand the mobility of an Army is to a certain 
extent dependent upon the supplies necessary to its maintenance ; 
while, on the other hand, any increase in the number of vehicles 
for the transport of supplies has an injurious effect upon mobility. 
Hence the principles of supply in time of war are q[uite different 
from those in peace, which are governed by considerations of 
economy, by law and by regulations. 

The chief necessity in war is that supplies should be abundant 
and quickly delivered. No system of supply is so dear as a bad 
one. : - 

Since the Administrative Staffs are often as much in the dark 



in war about the immediate future as are the Military Staffs, 
measures of supply will often he taken which afterwards turn out 
to be useless. Still, every effort must be made to arrange for the 
eoiiLinuoiis supply of the Army, even at the cost of millions. Tlie 
Supply officials must act with as much determination as the 
Commanders in the field. A mistake in the choice of the means 
to be employed does not afiect the former so much as neglect. 
In supply matters the effect of omissions is usually first felt when 
they can no longer be made good. 

It is most important that the orders for supply should be drawn 
up in accordance with the plans of the Commanders. Supply 
officials must therefore be constantly in communication with the 
Military Staffs, and vice versd. Commanders must keep their 
Supply officers informed of their intentions, so that the latter 
may be able to look ahead. It is well Imown that arrangements 
for supply require time to become effective. It is advisable to 
allow Intendants considerable freedom in carrying out their 
duties, so that they may be able to act independently when all 
orders, regulations and instructions fail to meet the case, and 
some new and unprecedented measure has to be tried. 

Supply arrangements must vary considerably according as the 
campaign is conducted in an enemy’s or in friendly country, 
whether the Army is acting on the offensive or defensive, in 
field or in fortress warfare. The feeding of a large Army during 
a rapid advance on a wide front, in a poor or exhausted country, 
or when an Army is closely concentrated within the same area 
for a long period, and transport is deficient, is a matter of great 
difficulty. 

Since, as has been already mentioned, the preparation and 
carrying out of supply arrangements on a large scale require 
time, it is necessary to begin the arrangement as early as possible. 
The guiding principle is that the theatre of war is to be used foi 
supplying the Army. The more it can be so used the less are 
the operations of the Army hmited by considerations of supply. 
How far the resources of the theatre of war can be made available 
for the troops depends upon the plans of the Commander-in-Ciiief. 
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tlie military situation, the season, the roads available and their 
condition, the fertility of the country, the size of the Army, and, 
finally, on political considerations. Even when in hostile terri- 
tory, there are hmits to the exactions to which the country can 
bo subjected, for the district in q^uestion may perhaps later be 
incorporated in the victorious State. Limits to the use to which 
the country can be put are fixed by treaties in the case of the 
territory of an ally, and in the case of our own country, by the 
laws. 

Generally speaking, the troops and the Administrative depart- 
ments must work hand-in-hand in the arrangements for supply. 
The troops in the front line can make their own arrangements ; 
the co-operation of the Administrative officials is more and more 
necessary as the distance from the front increases. 

D. Eations. 

1. The soldier’s ration to which every officer, soldier, and 
employe belonging to the mobihsed Army has a right as long 
as the Army is in the field, consists of the daily bread ration and 
the daily meat, vegetable and grocery ration. The former con- 
sists of 750 grammes (1 lb. 10*35 ozs.) of bread or 500 grammes 
(1 lb. T63 oz.) of biscuit, and may, if the meat ration be for any 
reason reduced, be increased to 1,000 grammes (2 lbs. 3*27 ozs.) 
of bread, at the discretion of the General commanding the Army 
Corps. On the other hand, if the fresh meat ration be increased 
to 500 grammes (1 lb. T63 oz.) or a corresponding increase be 
made in the preserved meat ration, the bread ration may be 
reduced to 500 grammes. 

The daily meat, vegetable, and grocery ration is asl follows ; — ' 
375 gr. (13'226 oz.) of fresli or salt meat, (weight when raw), or 200 gr. 
(7*053 oz.) of smoked heef, pork, mutton, or salt pork, or 
200 gr. (7*053 oz.) of tinned meat. 

200 gr. (3*520 oz.) of rice, groats, or barley meal, or 250 gr. (8*817 oz.) 
of pulse (peas, beans, or lentils), or 250 gr. (8'817 oz.) of flour or 
meal, or 1,500 gr. (3 lbs. 4*7 oz.) of potatoes, or 150 gr. (5*79 oz.) of 
tinned vcgelables, 

25 gr. (*SS17 oz.) of salt. : 

25 gr. (*8817 oz.) of coffee (in roasted berries), or 30 gr. (1*058 oz.) if 
unroistccl, or 3 gr. (-1703 oz.) of tea, with 17 gr. (*5996 oz.) of 
sugar. 
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The following will approximately furnish rations for one day* : — 

{a) For a battalion, 1| oxen, 5 pigs, or 17 sheep or calves. 

(6) For a Cavalry regiment, 1 ox, 3 pigs, 12 sheep or 
calves. 

(c) For a squadron or battery, i ox, | pig, or 3 sheep or 

calves. 

(d) For a battery of heavy Artillery, I ox, 1|- pigs, or 

6 sheep or calves. 

If the animals are small the numbers must be increased ac- 
cordingly. 

When troops have to undergo exceptional hardships, the 
General commanding the Army Corps can order the ration 
to be increased. This is generally done by increasing by one- 
third either the meat or vegetable ration, or both. Similarly, 
the General commanding the Army Corps can order a double 
ration of coffee, or with the ordinary coffee ration, an issue of 
0-1 litres ('704 gills) of brandy, or a ration of tea with sugar, or, 
instead of the coffee ration, a double ration of tea with sugar. 

In the enemy’s country the issue of luxuries, such as wine, 
butter and tobacco, may be sanctioned by the Generals com- 
manding Army Corps. But if the issue is to last for more than 
two days, it requires the sanction of the General commanding 
the Army. 

In Germany itself the issue of luxuries would have to be 
sanctioned by the War Minister. 

It is well to observe that it is very undesirable, and prejudicial 
to disciphne, to inform troops of any idea that is entertained of 
raising their rations, without being quite certain that such a 
measure is possible beyond doubt. On the other hand, troops 
should always, if possible, be informed in orders of any reduction 
contemplated in the usual rations that are being issued. 

When troops are being conveyed by rail they are given a 
money allowance in addition to their rations to enable them to 
purchase refreshments on the road. The allowance is sixpence 

* In most parts of Germany the breeding of pigs is a speciality ; tho sheep 
are small aa compared with English sheep. (Tn.). 
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per man. for every day during the course of which at least four 
hours’ travelling has been done. 

2. The forage ration in war is :-r- 

6j000 grammes (13-324 lbs.) of oats. 

2.500 „ ( 5-511 „ ) of bay. 

1.500 „ ( 3-306 „) of straw. 

For heavy draught horses ; — 

12,000 grammes (26-448 lbs.) of oats. 

7.500 „ (16-53 „)ofhay. 

3,000 „ ( 6-61 „ ) of straw. 

During railway transport an extra ration of 3,000 grammes 
(6‘612 lbs.) of hay is issued ^er horse for every day during which 
the actual journey lasts at least four hours. 

The General commanding an Army Corps can in exceptional 
cases order the oat ration to be increased by 500 grammes 
(lT021bs.). 


E. Food. 

The food provided for the troops can only be varied when the 
theatre of war admits of it. When it does, every opportunity 
should be taken to vary the monotony of the rations by issuing 
fresh vegetables, potatoes, wine and tobacco. Only those 
articles of food which are highly nourishing and durable, are not 
bulky, and weigh little, can be carried. Such are flour, rice, 
groats, peas and beans and salt. Heavy articles of food, suoli 
as bread and fresh meat, cannot be carried for any length of 
time, and must therefore be prep)ared in the immediate vicinity 
of the troops. Efforts should be made to get the troops to bake 
their own bread, and in any case they should provide themselves 
with fresh meat by slaughtering cattle. It is, however, very difficult 
for the troops to bake, and is usually only possible when they are 
halted for some time, and then only to a limited extent. It is 
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quite impossible for large bodies of troops to themselves collect the 
requisite flour from, the country. Ground grain is not usually 
obtainable in large quantities - it is not worthwhile to thresh 
and grind any grain that may be found, more particularly as 
the amount of bread-stufis obtainable diminishes with the time 
of year. Flour must therefore usually be carried with an army. 
But it must further be considered whether there are enough 
ovens and sufficient fuel, and whether the troops have trained 
bakers with them. As these will usually not suffice, the Field 
bakery columns must assist. The latter should be established 
as near the troops as possible, so that bread may be issued 
early, i.e., two days after the bakeries have been opened. One 
advantage of the new portable ovens is that they can be very 
quickly set up and taken to pieces again. ' 

If the supply of bread is insufficient, biscuits must be issued 
instead, or the meat ration correspondingly increased. 

Slaughter cattle must be taken directly from the country 
as far as possible, as they suffer much in condition if they are 
driven far, apart from the difficulty of findin g fodder. It is almost 
out of the question to forward large numbers of cattle by train 
in view of the great demands usually made upon the railways 
in war. Driven or purchased cattle follows with the Second 
Line Transport, and should usually be killed by the troops 24: 
hours before use, the meat for the next day being carried on the 
provision wagons. 

Salted or smoked meat and pork serves as a reserve supply. 
Pork perishes quickly in hot weather ; dried meat, when eaten 
for any length of time, is unhealthy. In case of need, frozen* meat 
may be of service. 

Preserved foods make the best rations. They are already 
cooked, require only to be heated, and may to some extent be 
eaten cold. Still, after a time men get weary of them, 
so that they should be kept for times wffien forces are closely 
concentrated, and be used as emergency rations when other 
supplies fail. 


* prom the refrigerators of tho large fortresses. 
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Otlier sorts of grain besides oats must oeasioiially be used as 
forage. Peas, beans, Indian corn, roots and bread may also be 
used. Horses should, however, be gradually accustomed to 
changes of forage, to avoid ill-effects. The tranB;port of forage is 
very difficult owing to its weight and bulk. Forage cakes may 
perhaps serve as a reserve supply. The supplies available 
in the theatre of war wiU not be sufficient for large masses 
of cavalry ; in such cases, oats must be carried in spite of all 
difficulties. 


F. Systems op Eationing. 

1. Rations Provided in Billets. 

The system of finding the soldier food and quarters together, 
i.e., causing him to be fed as well as housed by the inhabitants 
on whom he is billeted, is by far the most agreeable plan to the 
soldier. It depends, in the first place, on the possibility of quarter- 
ing troops on the country, and in the second place, on how far it 
is possible for the inhabitants to provide them with food. The 
soldiec, at the end of the day’s march, finds in this case his meal 
ready cooked and prepared, or at any rate has to trouble him- 
self very little with cooking or preparing it. Consequently this 
system should, when possible, be preferred to others. But 
in a great many cases it is impracticable from the scarcity 
of pro%dsions in the district, and must be supplemented by 
other means. 

The more troops are concentrated, the less practicable does 
it become. 

In Germany, this system is recognised by the law ; pajunents 
may be made by receipts or in cash. The latter is preferable 
in the interests of the inhabitants, and should be followed if 
money is available. 

Provisions for several days are, as a rule, to be found in every 
town or villa go. Consequently, troops in about the same numbers 



as tlie inliabitants of a place can be provided with subsistence 
witbout any dijOficulty for a single day, and, as a matter of course, 
a less number for more than a day, depending on tlie strength 
of the force. 

Large populous towns are, therefore, well adapted for receiving 
and feeding strong bodies of troops, as a formidable force (at any 
rate, of infantry) can thus be massed in a comparatively small 
space. The country offers less favourable conditions in this 
respect. Still, where there are from 3,000 to 4,000 inhabitants 
in an area of from 50 to 60 square kilometres (19 to 23 square 
miles), the circumstances would be very unfavourable, if no 
more than from 3,000 to 4,000 men could find subsistence in 
billets in such an area for a single day. A much larger number 
of men than this can, however, be safely reckoned on in most 
cases, as provisions are always to be found in much greater 
quantities, in proportion to the inhabitants, in the country 
than in towns. The latter, in fact, are supplied, as a general 
rule, from the former. 

The farmer has generally in his house a bread supply equal 
to his household wants for from 8 to 14 days, a sufficient store of 
vegetables and forage to last until the next harvest, and more 
head of cattle than would supply himself, his family, and his 
servants mth meat for a whole year. 

It is quite possible, therefore, when a country has not recently 
been occupied by troops in strong force, to find, when quartering 
troops in villages or farms, provisions sufficient for several 
days for a force amounting to three or even four times the number 
of the inhabitants. Assuming then that an Army Corps, ad- 
vancing by two roads, would occupy a depth of about 15 kilo- 
metres (9f miles), it would require, in order to be able to live 
for one or two days on the resources of the country in a district 
of average population and fertility, a breadth of not more than 
7 or 8 kilometres (4^ or 5 miles). And it would, in addition, 
be quite possible in most cases for a second Army Corps, following 
at a short interval, to do precisely the same. 

Conditions such as these are extremely favourable to military 
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operations, even in. tlie case of very large Armies. Tliey are, 
however, liable to fail when, for instance, the country has been 
exhausted, either by the fact of our own or the enemy’s forces 
having previously passed through it, or when, owing to the 
communications of the country at certain points being bad — as, 
for instance, when marching through mountain passes — the 
villages and towns situated on or near good roads have to bear 
the whole burden of finding supplies for the troops. 

In such oases, or when a considerable stay is to be made in a 
district, even though the latter be itself a rich one, the resources 
of the country must be supj)lcmented by bringing supplies for 
the Army from a distance. The inhabitants may also be allowed 
to purchase supplies from the magazines in order that they may 
be of service for longer periods. 

It may, however, be safely inferred from the above, that in a 
country of average population and fertility, an Army of from 
100,000 to 120,000 men can, without being so far separated as 
to compromise its co-operative action in case of battle, perfectly 
well subsist without magazines or any special arrangement for 
supply during an advance that is only interrupted by halts of a 
single day’s duration. 

Napoleon often made war in this fasliion, and the syntem 
answered perfectly so long as operations went on, without a check, 
and did not necessitate any prolonged stay in one particular 
district. 

But if circumstances are unfavourable — that is to say, if the 
population be thin, the land unproductive, or the country already 
considerably exhausted by the movements of troops ;■ if again 
the harvest of the preceding year has been a failure, or operations 
are taking place immediately before the harvest — Armies, if they 
are to live as much as possible on the country, must be spread on 
a broad front, must be less exacting, and must to a certain extent 
be supplied by other means. 

Of course, in an enemy’s country the system of subsistence in 
billets will be resorted to without question. In this case, too, 
payment would be made either by receipts or in cash, the latter 
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only witli tlio express consent of Army Headquarters, the money 
for the purpose being obtained by requisition. 

If supplies are not forthcoming even when recourse has been 
had to threats, they must be forwarded from magazines estab- 
lished in rear, or collected from neighbouring districts. It may 
even be necessary to have recourse at certain points to the 
provision columns, and as an extreme measure to the three 
days’ “ iron ration ” carried by the soldier. 

2. Rations from Depots. 

Depots are established either with a view to supplementing 
the resources of districts which otherwise would be unequal 
to meeting the demands for subsistence made on them, or 
to acting as depots for replenishing the provision columns and 
“ iron rations ” carried by the troops, as well as in certain cases 
to supplying the latter directly with provisions. In the former 
case they are stationary for fixed periods of time, and in the 
latter they change from place to place, according to the move- 
ment of the forces in the field, following the principal lines of 
railway and main roads. In some cases the position of a dep6t 
might fulfil both conditions. 

The selection of points where depots are to be established 
is a question depending in the fi.rst instance on military require- 
ments, and in the second on the character and quantity of the 
supplies available to fill them, and on the means of transport 
for bringing such supplies to the spot. 

Dep6ts intended to supplement the resources of a country 
or district should he so situated that no troops drawing supplies 
from them should be quartered at a greater distance than 15 kilo- 
metres (9| miles). 

As a general rule the different villages would be called 
upon to provide transport for the conveyance of supplies to the 
troops, but the military vehicles belonging to the latter might, 
nevertheless, be employed for the same purpose. 
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Depots that arc changed from one place to another, following 
the operations of an Army, are, as a rule, best established at 
railway stations, or in their immediate neighbourhood. Such 
magazines often increase in size and become magazines on the 
“Lines of Communication” from the very fact that places of 
importance, situated on a line of railway, are often, at the same 
time, points where many roads meet and are well adapted for the 
establishment of hospitals or sick horse depots. They would, 
moreover, as a rule, be occupied by a garrison which would 
naturally require some permanent system of supply. 

Dep6ts are filled at home either by contributions made by 
the Administrative officials, or by contract, or by direct 
purchase. 

Contributions from the country are regulated by law, with a 
view to a fair distribution of the burden. Contracts afford little 
security that they will be punctually executed; in any case 
prompt delivery should be required. 

Purchase whl usually be carried out by the Administrative 
departments. The consent of the General commanding the ' 
Army is required, except during the period of concentration ; he 
■fixes the limits of prices, so as to avoid excessive demands. 

In the enemy’s country the principle that an Army should 
live at the expense of the enemy is equally applicable when it 
is being fed from magazines — or, in other words, the latter should 
be filled, so far as is in any way possible, from the resources of 
the enemy’s country. When direct requisition no longer meets 
the case, supplies may be obtained by purchase, care being at 
the same time taken that the cost of such purchase is covered by 
appropriating the ordinary taxes of, or by exacting money 
contributions from, the country. 

Though purchase in an enemy’s country is usually an expensive 
method, 'still there is a saving in transport, and the heavy expenses 
due to transport and loss in transit are avoided. 

The establishment of public markets may be advisable. Traders 
must, however, be protected by a show of compulsion against 
the resentment of their fellow-countrymen. - ^ 
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Money requisitions are cHefly imposed on towns, wHcli liave 
not so heavy a burden to bear as the country. 

Communication with home must, however, be invariably 
and uninterruptedly maintained, so that supplies which fail may 
be at once forwarded. 

The conveyance of supplies from dep6ts to the troops, 
putting aside those that are quartered on the spot, must be pro- 
vided for. Tliis may be done by letting the troops fetch their 
supplies themselves by means of requisitioned country carts or 
their own military transport, or sending them their supplies by 
transport placed at the disposal of those in charge of the 
magazines. In either case it is desirable that the distance 
should not exceed a certain limit, about 16 Idlometres (9 1 miles). 
Should this be impossible, the troops would have to be supplied 
by the provision columns, and these would then have to proceed 
to the depots to replenish with such articles of supply as had 
been issued. 

When troops are being supplied from dep6ts, the most 
important considerations are the repair of any communications 
that have been destroyed, the best system of turning these to 
accouirt, and, finally, sufficient transport. 


3. Rationing by the Supply Columns. 

The supplies carried by either the Supply or Transport Columns 
should be considered as in reserve, and only to be used when 
troops can neither be fed by the inhabitants on whom they 
are quartered, nor from depots, nor, indeed, in any other 
way. 

The authorities might indeed be complimented on having 
performed their duty in a most perfect and faultless manner, if 
at the close of a campaign it could be said that it had never 
once been found necessary to fall bock on the Supply Columns, 
except for the purpose of merely issuing certain articles, in 
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order that they might be replaced by others fresh from store. 
If the Supply Columns must be turned to aocoiint, and there 
is no help for it, every effort should be made at once to replace 
the articles issued, and cause the columns to rejoin the troops 
to wliich they are attached immediately. A Supply Column 
which has been emptied of its contents, must proceed at once to 
a point where there is a magazine, or failing this, to some 
place where a dep&t of supplies has been established (by re- 
quisition or some such measure), fill up, and return to the troops 
by making a double march. In many cases it would have to 
march by night to leave the roads free by day for the troops. 

Since the Supply Columns of an Army Corps contain four days’ 
supplies for an Army Corps and half a Cavalry Division, it is 
necessary that they should be divided into four sections of about 
equal strength, each with a day’s supplies. The first section 
would be unloaded on the evening, of the first day, the second 
on the second day, and so on. Whenever possible the supplies 
in complete columns should be ofi-loaded and issued. Any sup- 
plies not issued should be deposited in the Divisional Field Dep6ts. 

During an advance, when it was necessary to issue rations to 
the troops, the first section would be brought forward, at the 
end of the day’s march, to some convenient point. The different 
wagons, according to the description of stores they contained, 
would then be despatched to the various units, or the latter 
would fetch with their own transport from the place where the 
Supply Column stood, such provisions as they required. In a 
retreat, the section would remain for a time halted at some point 
near where the day’s march was to end, until the parties told off 
from the troops to fetch provisions arrived. 

As a rule, a section that has been emptied of its stores would 
immediately afterwards have to undertake a night march. 
In the case of an advance, the object would be to reach some 
magazine established further in rear, and in the case of a retreat, 
to leave the roads clear for the troops and to get a start of 
them and even, if possible, of the other sections, 
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It is evident that it is impossible to expect an Army to 
subsist on the supplies carried by the Supply and Transport 
Golumns during an advance lasting for any time. In a retreat, 
it is true, the system, in theory at any rate, appears more feasible. 
In this case, however, it is well to remember that its practical 
application is liable to be interfered with by the action of the 
enemy, wliich might, in some cases, bring about unforeseen 
changes in the direction of retreat. 

As a rule, directions for the movements of the Supply 
and Transport Columns are given by the General commanding 
the Army Corps after conferring on the subject with his Chief 
of the General Staff and Field Intendant. To attach these 
columns to Divisions permanently would certainly, to all 
appearances, considerably diminish the work of the Army 
Corps Staff. Such a proceeding would, nevertheless, by no 
means free the latter from the duty and responsibility of seeing 
that all the troops of the Army Corps were properly supplied. 
It is always possible to attach such columns temporarily to a 
Division during a given march or movement, or while in quarters, 
or again when a Division is detached for any considerable time. 
Even smaller bodies might, in such circumstances, be given 
for a time a Supply or Transport Column, or in some cases 
perhaps half of one only. 

If it is desired to despatch some supply vehicles as rapidly as 
possible, the lightly laden two-horse Supply Columns are suitable. 
They can be very rapidly changed into two-wheeled carts, which 
may be of value when the roads are bad, or in hilly country. 

The heavy laden Transport Columns must, if necessary, be 
given extra teams. In any case, wagons should be loaded in 
accordance with the condition of the roads. The tare shown 
on the wagons should only be taken as a guide. 

4. Eequisitiohs. 

Eequisitions can only be made at home in accordance with the 
law in the direst need, and must be conducted with every con- 
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sideration. In an enemy’s country, reqtiisitions are the best 
means of using the resources of the theatre of war. 

In order that requisitions may be carried out in a regular and 
orderly manner, it is necessary that the area in which a force 
or a military authority has a right to make such requisitions 
be distinctly and clearly defined. 

Requisitions levied over extensive districts are made with the 
object of collecting large quantities of supplies with a view to 
establishing magazines, and replenishing supply columns, and 
are carried out in accordance with directions given by the In- 
tendance (generally of the “ Communications ”), and, as far as is 
practicable, with the assistance of the civil authorities of the 
country. Troops only take part in such matters to overawe by 
their presence any unwillingness on the part of the inhabitants 
to comply with such requisitions, or crush any resistance that 
might be offered. In any case requiring the assistance of troops, 
matters should be conducted with the utmost severity, and every 
endeavour should, if possible, be made to obtain and carry off, 
independently of such subsistence as is being furnished by the 
inhabitants directly to the soldiers quartered on them, more 
supplies than were originally demanded. When, again, it is 
necessary to subdue any resistance on the part of the inhabitants, 
a money contribution should, in addition, be exacted as a fine. 
Finally, a careful estimate must be made of the utmost that can 
possibly be expected from a country, making due aUowance for 
the absolute wants of the inhabitants, and taking into considera- 
tion the question of supplementing their resources by bringing 
supplies from a distance. Astonishing results are sometimes 
produced by purchase, the money for such purposes being ob- 
tained by contributions levied on the country. 

Direct requisitions, followed by the immediate issue on the 
spot to the troops of the supplies obtained, generally take place 
when troops bivouac, the troops co-operating in an orderly 
manner. The villages and farms situated in the rayon assigned 
to the troops for purposes of subsistence are divided among the 
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latter according to their position and resources. The quantities 
of food required are collected by parties of men under charge of 
an officer, with the assistance, if possible, of the head men of the 
various villages. In the subsequent issue of the supplies obtained, 
the Intendance should see that the quantities issued to the 
various troops are equalised, whenever the amounts obtained 
from certain villages fall short of what Is required or expected. 
Instructions should be given to advanced guards and cavalry 
detachments moving ahead, to collect supplies over and above 
the quantities that satisfy their own requirements, and hand them 
over to the troops following them. 

Requisition by the individual soldier on his own account must 
not for a moment be tolerated, and should be punished as an act 
of plunder. As a rule, it is found that a tendency to acts of 
this description generally arises when troops are quartered on the 
inhabitants, and in most cases can be accounted for by the soldier 
not receiving from his host such subsistence as the latter is called 
upon to give him. In such cases, it is the duty of the officer to 
step in, and promptly put an end to any refusal or resistance 
on the part of the inhabitant, by punishing him on the spot. 
This may be often a very disagreeable proceeding. But it is the 
only way to maintain discipline on this point, and if once discipline 
be relaxed or affected in one particular respect, it soon becomes 
generally impaired. The interest taken by the officer in the 
welfare of his men in the matter of seeing that they get their 
proper rations as well as in other respects, tends to increase his 
authority and strengthen the bonds of discipline. 

5. Rationing with the “Ikon Ration.” 

In the dismounted arms the soldier carries by regulation three 
days’ “ iron rations,” and the riding horse one day’s ration of oats. 
In the Cavalry the troop horse carries, as a rule, only one day’s 
soldier’s rations and one4hird of a horse’s oat ration. Bor dra ught 
horses three days’ rations of oats are carried, partly on the horses 
themselves and partly on the vehicles. In the case of field 
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batteries, liglxt ammunition columns, beavy batteries and balloon 
detacbments, two days’ rations of oats are carried for both 
draugbt and riding horses, but in the horse Artillery and 
the Infantry and Artillery ammunition columns one ration and a 
half only; the other heavy Artillery ammunition columns carry 
three days’ rations. 

It is of the greatest importance that the above rations, except 
when it is necessary to replace them by fresh issues, should be 
carriedlntact and never touched until it is absolutely necessary to 
have recourse to them, all other means of subsistence having failed. 
There is always the danger that the soldier, until he has learnt 
what it is to suffer from want of food, may be tempted to lose or 
get rid of his “ iron ration,” so as to diminish the weight he has 
to carry. Again, it may happen that the rations are consumed 
before the moment arrives when they are intended to be used. 
Such irregularities can only be checked and prevented by minute 
and constant inspection. 

G. Application op the Various Systems. 

If, under the conditions of modern warfare, an attempt were 
made to bind an Army to any one particular system of supply, 
it would soon be found utterly incapable of maldng war, or at 
any rate would be at a terrible disadvantage when opposed to an 
enemy who used every system when necessary. 

The system of subsisting entirely on dep6ts means 
hopelessly hampering and interfering with military operations. 
General and Intendant would, in fact, change their respective 
roles. To feed the troops by billeting them on the inhabitants 
is a plan that can only be safely relied on when the Army is sure 
of an uninterrupted advance through a rich country which has not 
recently had to support troops in any numbers ; but, on the other 
hand, it might possibly happen that, this being the only available 
moans of subsistence, an advance which is not required by the 
situation must be made. As soon, however, as a halt becomes 
either desirable or necessary, recourse must be had to magazines. 

Provision columns and the “ iron ration ” provide for un- 
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foreseen emergencies, and may be used to a certain extent if 
forces are moving rapidly wben concentrated. In such circum- 
stances it would be impossible to expect large masses of troops 
to be fed by the inhabitants on whom they are quartered, and any 
magazines that it might have been possible to establish could 
not meet the demand, for want of time. Finally, the most 
advanced troops could live by requisition on the country, and 
by the same means small expense magazines might be rapidly 
established to supply, at any rate, some of the wants of the 
troops that follow. 

Supplies are generally found to fail shortly before and after 
decisive battles, or when, in a victorious advance, the lines of 
communication become very long, and means of transport cannot 
be established as fast as the Army advances. To forward supplies 
from the rear becomes then a difficult matter, and those found in 
front are soon eaten up, as an enemy would in retiring, in all 
probability, have already greatly exhausted the country, and 
would in most cases have carried off or destroyed, so far as he 
had been able, all that he could not consume. Relief can be 
afforded, in such circumstances, only by extending the troops 
on as broad a front as the military situation will allow, in order 
to enable them to utilise the resources of a larger area. Forage 
in such circumstances becomes a matter of exceptional 
difficulty, as, owing to its enormous bulk, it is almost impossible 
to forward large supplies of forage when means of transport are 
deficient and the distances great. Much second line transport 
would indeed prove a positive burden, and every unnecessary 
horse an evil. It is therefore desirable to restrict everything 
under this head to what is indispensable. 

It is as impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rules for pro- 
viding an Army with supplies as it is for the conduct of military 
operations. But we may, nevertheless, by carefully examining 
tlie various phases of military operations, deduce certain principles 
which, as the result of experience in war, appear worthy of con- 
sideration. It is well, first of all, to point out that the real 
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difficulty does not lie so much, in the matter of obtaining, as of 
issuing, supplies. E’or the former there are all the resources of 
commerce available, and more particularly a large number of indi- 
viduals at hand always ready to make money by undertaking 
contracts. The Intendance may perfectly well make use of 
such persons in the matter of obtaining supplies, but to entrust 
them with the matter of issuing them is out of the question. 

The province of the contractor ends in fact, as a rule, where 
the work of forwarding supplies to the theatre of operations 
begins. A free use of the various means of communication 
in the theatre of war, the contractor forwarding supplies direct 
might occasionally prove of advantage to a certain body of troops 
if they had to deal with a contractor who knew how to arrange 
it. But the business of supply as a whole would be certain 
to miscarry, were the means of communication not regulated by 
the military authorities and managed with a view to meet the 
various requirements of time and place. 

The contractor has, in the main, but one object in view, and 
that is to forward and dispose of the particular articles he supplies 
as quickly as possible. It is of little or no importance to him 
whether such articles are those most wanted at the time or not. 
A judicious use of the available, and always somewhat limited, 
means of communication, necessarily requires such articles of 
supply to be forwarded as are most wanted at the time, accord- 
ing to the degree of urgency. This is a matter with which the 
military authorities are alone competent to deal. 

The latter consequently should take especial care that all means 
of communication or transport — ^from the railway train to the 
requisitioned country cart— are put to the best use in bringing in 
proper time to the troops such supplies as they most require at 
the moment. To do this, a highly organised system, and the 
orderly co-operation of a large number of persons, such as is to 
be found in the German “ Communications ” service, arc indis- 
pensable. At the point where the province of the authorities in 
charge of “ Communications ” ends, that of the administrative 
departments belonging to the troops in the field begins. The 
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point wliere tlie autTiority and responsibility of tbe two meet 
and end must be most carefully defined. The troops themselves 
take a certain share in finding subsistence, as has been already 
mentioned. The regimental transport has often besides to be 
used to bring them supplies to the spot. 

During the period of mobilisation the Intendants, who take 
the place of those serving with the Armies, superintend the ar- 
rangements, which have already been made in peace time for the 
provision of large reserves of biscuits, and for loading supplies, 
meal and oats on trains, and for the despatch of the reserve 
supplies which are at the disposal of the Intend ant General ; the 
supply arrangements at the railway stations, the organisation 
of emergency bakeries, filling of reserve magazines, and arrange- 
ments with the various trades for delivering cloth, leather, food 
and other necessaries come within their province. 

The Field Intendants arrange for the supply of the troops 
till they leave the Army Corps Districts ; this is carried out on 
the same principle as in time of peace. In places where it is 
necessary to quarter troops during mobilisation more than 
20 kilometres (12| miles) from headquarters, magazines must be 
established to facilitate supply, in the same way as at autumn 
manoeuvres. This must also be done when large numbers of 
troops arrive in succession at a point where they are to entrain, 
and near which they must be quartered. 

The Field Intendants have also to provide the troops with 
an “ iron ration ” and with rations for the first day’s march. 
They have further to arrange for loading all supply vehicles, and 
for providing the troops with bread, oats (for one or two days) 
and hay (for one day), for their railway journey, and finally, to 
pay for billets and for supplies purchased. 

During railway journeys, hot meals (including cofiee) are 
supplied by the railway authorities at certain fixed halting- 
places. These meals, and the provision of canteens and drinking 
water for men and horses at railway stations, are arranged in con- 
j unction with the Intendance authorities of the District in which 
the station is situated. If hot meals cannot be provided, cold 
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meals and hot coffee must be arranged for instead. Advance parties 
must look after themselves, but they may claim the assistance of 
the Railway authorities if the latter are informed in time. 

Troops which reach the rayon of concentration by road alone, 
may, in a great many cases, be billeted on the inhabitants. If 
necessary this may be supplemented by magazines. 

During the period of assembly in the rayon of concentration, 
the forces engaged in the movement cannot possibly subsist on 
the country comprised in the rayon without the assistance of 
magazines. It would be quite impossible to feed during such a 
period— which lasts invariably several days — the large masses 
of troops thus assembling in a comparatively narrow space, 
on the resources of the country alone. Consequently the trans- 
port of the Army by rail must comprise from time to time special 
supply trains and trains laden with flour or oats,* with a view to 
establishing magazines. It is very desirable that the Field 
Bakery Columns should proceed as early as possible, to the 
rayon of concentration to assist in converting the flour into 
bread. The question of responsibility of supply within this 
rayon is defined by making the Army Corps Intendant re- 
sponsible for the supply of the troops as soon as they reach their 
final quarters, and the “ Communications ” Intendant respon- 
sible for their supply whilst on the march from the point of 
detrainment to the latter. The somewhat difficult matter of 
seeing that the troops are properly supplied during this period 
is to a certain extent facilitated by the fact of the troops having 
with them, on leaving the railway, rations for one day. The horses 
and regimental transport are, it is true, somewhat over- weighted 
by this measure, but the extra load lasts for owe day’s march only. 

At' any rate, this is a better plan than to attach, as has been 
sometimes proposed, to each train conveying troops, vans or 
trucks containing provisions for several days’ consumption, 

* A siipply train can cany sufficient rations for two days’ consumption for 
man and horse of an Army Corps and half a Cavalry Division. A flour train 
can su]>ply b.vead for an Army Corps for eight days. An oats train can supply 
an Army Corps for three and a half days, and a Cavalry Division for eight 
days. 
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On the troops detraining there would always be the risk, in 
the first place, of finding insufficient transport to carry such 
supplies further; and secondly, there would often be no space 
available at the point of detrainment for their temporary storage. 
The immediate and rapid unloading of all trains is absolutely 
necessary to prevent any interruption in the traffic, and the supplies 
carried might thus be easily spoilt. It is well, therefore, to limit the 
amount of food and forage carried by units to that which its horses 
and regimental transport can carry when loaded to the utmost. 

The administrative authorities should only purchase supplies 
in the area of concentration when the troops have more 
supplies in their billets than they can possibly need. The 
country on either side of the rayon should be used for obtaining 
supplies. Whether the country on ahead is to be drawn 
upon must be decided at Headquarters. Every effort should be 
made to bake Targe supplies of bread, so that four days’ supply 
beyond that required during the concentration may be available 
when the army begins to move. The troops should obtain such 
meat as cannot be provided in the billets, by purchase. If there 
is a deficiency of cattle, the administrative authorities must 
establish cattle depots in time. 

In other respects the rule observed that during this period 
of a war units are entitled to draw or complete, as the case 
may be, their daily supplies from the nearest “ Communica- 
tions ” depot, and also to have such supplies conveyed to 
them by the transport belonging to the depot, simplifies 
considerably the arrangements to be made. The possibility 
of carrying out this rule depends mainly on the existence of 
well filled magazines. 

It is desirable, as a rule, that supplies for the day should be 
issued on the previous evening. Troops arc thus provided with 
rations for the next 24 hours — a circumstance of no small im- 
portance, especially in the course of active operations. Were 
this precaution not taken, troops would often, after a hard day’s 
work, get their food too late. 

The changes in the billeting arrangements necessitated by the 
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gradual arrival and concentration, of the troops, tlie possibility 
of interruptions caused by the enemy, and delays in the off-loading 
and transport of provisions, may require the positions of the 
magazines to be changed. The officers sent forward to the area 
of concentration will have to come rapidly to important decisions 
on points such as these. 

The troops are forbidden to make requisitions or to issue 
supplies from the Supply Columns in the area of concentration. 

The principles of administration which regulate the distribution 
of duties govern the services of supply during military operations, 
that is to say, that supply requirements in the first line must be 
provided for within the area occupied by the troops, and there- 
fore by the Field Intendants; the officials of the lines of 
communication are responsible for the second lines of supply 
and the officials at home have to provide any further assistance 
necessary. It must be ascertained before the Armies begin to 
move that all supply vehicles have been correctly loaded and 
that the emergency rations have been issued. The state of 
roads may require the loads of the vehicles to be reduced in order 
to avoid delays. In ordinary circumstances the Supply 
Transport Columns carry four days’ supplies, and the provision 
and forage wagons with the units two days’ supplies ; so that, 
if the three days’ emergency rations are included, the supply 
an Army Corps is assured for about nine days. 

If the enemy is at some distance when the Armies first move, 
and an immediate engagement is not likely, they can move 
as broad a front as the number of roads allow. The broader the 
front on which the advance is made the easier it is to utilise roads 
and railways for bringing up the requirements of the Armies 
and the quicker will supplies reach the troops. If the 
change their direction, or move to a flank when concentrated, 
the roads must be allotted with great care. When changes of 
direction take place the Supply Columns, following the 
Corps on the outer flank, are inclined to cut ofi Corners in order 
to reduce the length of their marches ;■ in such cases they would 
trespass upon the roads allotted to Other Army Corps and would 
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cross tlie line of marcli of tlie Supply Columns of tlie latter. 
This must be avoided in any circumstances, for the crossing of 
Transport Columns on a single road may not only imperil the 
supply of the Army, but, in the event of the Army having to 
retire, may block the roads, which would lead to the most serious 
consequences. In such a case the Supply Columns should, if 
possible, be marched by by-roads on the inner flank, and the 
supplies delivered to the troops on that flank. 

The difiiculties of supply are increased, if, during a change of 
front. Army Corps, which have been marching parallel to each 
other, have to move one behind the other. Apart from the diffi- 
culties which such a movement entails on the fighting troops, 
serious delays will arise from the Supply Columns of the different 
Axrny Corps crossing each other if the roads are not at once 
re-aUotted and a Stafl provided to regulate the hours of march 
on each road. In order to facilitate these measures it is necessary 
in such a case to depart from any established system and to 
break up the echelons of Supply Columns by temporarily inter- 
changing single columns or complete sections between the various 
Army Corps. If billeting is impracticable in these circumstances, 
neither are requisitions of much assistance. If requisitions are 
to be of service for large masses of troops, they must be ordered by 
higher authority and carried out on a larger scale ; but it then 
takes time, and imposes long marches on the troops, and neces- 
sitates detachments which are not justified on tactical grounds. 
But if the troops are allowed to make requisitions at will the ad- 
vanced detachments alone profit. Experience shows that the 
troops always take more than they need for the moment in their 
desire to obtain supplies for several days at once j this increases 
their transport to a considerable extent, and, since the teams of 
requisitioned vehicles are usually bad, it becomes a serious 
hindrance. This is the more dangerous, as, in addition to the 
supply wagons, all the thousands of vehicles, which contribute to 
its efficiency, follow beliiud a large Army, and in rear of the Army 
discipline and efficiency rapidly disappear. 

If an engagement is in prospect the troops must be relieved 
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of the duty of finding tlieir food, and must be supplied from tlie 
supply columns. If it is necessary to bave recourse to tMs means 
of subsistence to any considerable extent tbe marcbesof the supply 
columns must be considered when regulating tbe marcbes of 
the troops. If there is any reason to fear that supplies are running 
short, the guiding principle must be to keep a part of the supply 
columns so close behind the troops that the empty provision and 
forage wagons belonging to the units can reach the places of issue, 
load up, and return to the troops, in one day; or that single supply 
or transport columns can be brought up to the troops. But in spite 
of all, the supply vehicles never get any rest at such a time. It 
is evident that if the weather is unfavourable or the roads bad, 
supplies must frequently fail. It is therefore necessary to include 
one or two supply columns in the column of route of an Army 
Corps marcHng on a single road, so that the leading division may 
have some prospect of obtaining its supplies. It must, of course, 
be considered whether the tactical situation admits of such a 
measure. If several Army Corps are temporarily marching 
on one road, as may happen when the Array is very closely con- 
centrated, or is carrying out a change of front, it is necessary 
to push light supply columns forward and to run the risk of these 
vehicles falling later into the enemy’s hands. 

The emergency ration is the last resource, but if supplies 
have been running short for several days, it should not be assumed 
that the emergency rations are complete. 

When the conditions of supply are very unfavourable it may be 
necessary to advance more slowly, or to stop the advance alto- 
gether, in order to allow of the depots being brought nearer. The 
shorter the distance is between the latter and the troops the more 
quickly and regularly will supply be carried out ; the longer the 
distance is the more carefully must the traffic arrangements be- 
tween the troops, the supply columns, and the Field and lines of 
communication depots be worked out. If the Army has advanced 
a long way this duty is carried out by the lines of communication, 
or Army transport columns. It is of great advantage if railways 
can be used in rear of the Army. Waterways are also of service. 
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Wheii the Armies are halted it soon hecomes necessary to send 
forward supplies, if it is not practicable to extend on a wide front 
and use the resources of the theatre of war ; requisitions in the 
immediate neighbourhood soon fail During prolonged halts 
magazines are established in the area occupied by the troops ; 
these arc filled by requisitions on a large scale, by purchase, by 
contribution, and by bringing up supplies. Factories and mills 
may be of service in refitting the Armies. Emergency rations 
which have been used or have perished must be replaced, and the 
troops supplied with provisions as at the beginning of the campaign. 

An Army will not usually retire till after an unsuccessful engage- 
ment, for the honour of its arms prevents a great Army voluntarily 
retreating without fighting. But in this case the emergency 
rations -will have been used up, the supply vehicles will for tactical 
reasons have been sent far to the rear, the country will have been 
exhausted, and there will be no time to make requisitions on a 
large scale. Distress can only be avoided if the supply columns, 
when retiring, deposit their supplies along the lines of retreat 
for the use of the troops as they march by. If it is possible to 
choose the line of retreat this expedient is practicable, but if 
the enemy is pressing close, and is outflanking the retreating 
Army by pursuing rapidly on parallel roads, it will not be possible 
to use the supplies so deposited, or they may be lost. In these 
circumstances badly-disciplined troops disperse, but an Army 
which is not to be daunted by the effects of retreat, and by great 
privations, wiU. be met by supplies sent forward by the lines of 
communication, and regain strength to make a further resistance. 

The question next arises whether, when acting on the defensive, 
or during a retreat, it would be justifiable thoroughly to devastate 
the country in order to hinder the enemy’s advance. To carry 
off or destroy everything in the shape of supplies not wanted by 
the defenders, to fillin or poison* wells, break up and destroy roads, 
and withdraw all horses and beasts of burden, might possibly 
answer the purpose. But what frightful misery wmuld such 
proceedings entail on the unfortunate inhabitants who would 


* For example, with cholera or typhoid germs. 
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thereby be forced to quit their homes and belongings, and how 
terribly would such a plan tell against the defenders, should 
they afterwards be in a position to assume the ofiensive — and 
they must always, after all, look forward to doing so when the 
proper moment arrives ! In wars of a purely national character, 
when the whole nation, driven to exasperation, takes part in 
the bitterest way in the fighting, such a procedure is possible, 
and, as happened in the war of 1812, in Russia, may be 
considered as a noble act of patriotic self-devotion. If, how- 
ever, the conditions of the case were otherwise, any plan of 
systematically laying waste a country could only be very partially 
carried out, and consequently have but slight effect. It is quite 
possible that, though intended as an effort of lofty patriotism, 
it might not even produce sufficient effect to prevent it appearing 
ridiculous ! 

Any proposal to carry out such measures in one’s own country 
must find an echo in the hearts of the whole nation to a man, 
if it is to have any kind of moral or physical effect on the enemy 
commensurate with the sacrifices which it involves. 

These remarks must not be taken to apply to such cases as 
the blowing up of a bridge to prevent the enemy from immediately 
seizing some important point, or the destruction of the supplies 
collected in a magazine, which could not be removed, and would 
therefore fall into the hands of the enemy. ' 

The supply regulations for the German Army are only intended 
to intimate the goal to be attained, and to serve as a guide. 
It is not possible to adopt any sealed pattern for the supply of 
troops in war, but all concerned must act on their own re- 
sponsibility, as the circumstances of the case require. If the 
administrative officials are temporarily unable to attend to their 
duties, owing to ill-health or other causes, they may have to be 
replaced by combatant officers. Officers of the General 
would in the first place be called upon, since they are accustomed 
to deal with difficult questions of the supply of Armies, as 
have to consider the feeding of the troops when drafting many 
the orders issued by their Generals. 


CHAPTER Yllli 


MAINTENANCE OE EPFIGIENCy., 

A. General. 

Attention lias already been drawn more than once in the course 
of this work to the importance of being careful never to take any 
action which might unnecessarily interfere with the efficiency 
of -the troops. It has been pointed out that troops en the march 
or in quarters should be spared all hardship and fatigue not 
absolutely unavoidable on military grounds, and that every oppor- 
tunity should be given them of having access to their baggage to 
enable them, to make full use of such articles of store as are carried 
by their regimental transport. But even were such considera- 
tions allowed to carry the greatest possible weight, they would 
never suffice to maintain troops permanently in a state of 
efficiency. The serious losses in men, horses, and matSrid that 
inevitably accompany any kind of warlike undertaking cannot be 
avoided even by the most judicious arrangements in the employ- 
ment of troops. Certain organisations consequently become 
necessary to connect Armies in the field with sources of supply 
at home, or to utilise the resources of the occupied portion of 
the enemy’s country to keep up a regular and constant supply 
of such articles as are necessarily expended and to fill the gaps 
caused by war. 

The resources of the enemy’s country can, generally speaking, 
only include such supplies as food, forage, materials for clothing 
and equipment, and, to a certain extent, draught animals for the 
supply columns (few remounts for the combatant branches 
are obtainable). As, moreover, all such supplies, both as 
regards quantity and quality, must always be of a doubtful 
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cliaracter, any organisation intended to maintain the efficiency 
of Armies in the field must depend on communications with 
home being properly maintained. It consequently follows that 
Armies cannot exist for any time, at any rate, in the field, 
without iminterrupted communications with their own country. 
Strategy, therefore, aims as much at covering our own as at 
severmg the enemy’s communications. This idea has been 
carried so far as to lead to the saying that strategy is the art 
of dealing with the wants of Armies. The definition, though 
in itself somewhat too narrow, is nevertheless useful in drawing 
attention to the importance of the subject. Well organised 
arrangements under this heading facilitate and.assist the military 
command of Armies in the field, as much as a sound tactical 
organisation and an efficient armament. 

During the wars in the early part of last century, main and 
country roads were the only communications by which the wants 
of an Army could be permanently supplied, the latter being used 
to transmit correspondence and the former as the lines of march 
of reinforcements, trains of ammunition and supplies, and con- 
voys of sick and wounded. Eeinforcements of the difierent 
arms, marching on the lines of communication, afforded at 
the same time immediate protection to the roads and points 
where magazines and “ Communications ” stations were estab- 
lished. Such a system worked but slowly and clumsily, whilst 
Armies continued to advance, and the latter were often obliged 
to check their onward movement to enable reinforcements and 
supplies to come up. Armies could only, strictly speaking, 
fill up gaps and make good losses, when halted for a consider- .f 
able length of time, as, for instance, during an armistice. 

Nowadays the communications of Armies in the Field depend 
mainly on railways and telegraphs. Main and country roads are 
only used as accessories. 

Bail way transport is so enormously superior in conveying 
large masses of men, horses and stores of every description, that 
it would be impossible to neglect such an important factor.; 
Unfortunately, railway traffic is extremely liable to interruption 
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of various kinds, and the protection of lines of railroad, when one 
is opposed to an energetic and enterprising enemy, is, especially 
in hostile territory, an exceedingly difficult matter. A few 
determined men provided with such means of destruction as 
science has of late years produced, can rapidly, and consequently 
with little risk of being discovered, destroy a line of railroad at 
certain points to such an extent as to render it unfit for traffic for a 
very long time. Troops being conveyed by railway are again 
unable to protect the line, as during the actual journey they are 
practically powerless. Consequently, it is necessary to detail 
troops specially for the protection of railroads and communi- 
catioris. * 

The difficulty in the matter of maintaining a system of 
“ Communications ” in constant and uninterrupted working 
order has been found to be best met by having recourse to the 
strictest centralisation under the “ Inspector-General of Com- 
munications and Railways,” belonging to the Headquarter Staf 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in the Field. To carry 
on the duties connected with “ Communications,” he has a staff 
working under him, and the “ Inspectors of Communications,” 
one to every Army or Army Corps acting independently. 

The following are also under his orders : — 

TheC]iiefo£tlie!FieldEailwaySemce. - 

Tlie Bii’ector-General of the Military Medical Department. 

The Director-General of Military Telegraphs. 

The Kold Postmaster-General. 

The Meld Eailway Troops. 

He must co-operate with the Intendanfc-General whenever 
the latter requires the use of the railways for forwarding 
supplies^ 

B. Lines OF Communication.! 

The Communications of the Forces in the Field extend from 
the troops to Army Corps Districts at home, and are confined as 
far as possible to the railway. The lines of communication of 
the different Armies or Army Corps acting independently, together 
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with tlie districts belonging to, and situated on either side of, 
them, are fixed by direction of the Gommander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in the Field. When no instructions' are issued to the 
contrary, the authority of the “ Communications” Staffs formed 
on mobilisation extends from the limits of the area actually 
occupied by the Forces operating in the field to the home 
frontier, or to the boundaries of such districts of the 
enemy’s country as have been placed under the administration of 
Governors-General. Beyond the limits thus defined, matters 
pass into the hands of the authorities at home, or of the 
Governors-General. The chief duties of the authorities in charge 
of Communications ” may be said to be : — 

1. Forwarding personnel and tnaUnel of every description 
from home to the Forces in the Field. 

2. Bringing home all men, horses and maUriel temporarily 
or permanently sent to the rear, i.e., the sick and wounded, 
officers and men on command, prisoners of war, superfluous or 
damaged arms and equipment, trophies, arms and prizes taken 
from the enemy. 

3. Finding quarters and subsistence and otherwise providing 
for the wants of men and horses either on their way to join the 
Army or returning from it, so long as they remain in the districts 
of the “ Communications.” 

L Protecting and maintaining the lines of communication; 
maintenance and repair of railways, and construction of tem- 
porary fines of rail ; maintenance and repair of roads, bridges, 
telegraph lines, and postal commtmications ; military occupation 
and defence of all communications, and superintendence of the 
military police in the districts under their authority. 

5. The organisation and administration of the government of 
the enemy’s comitry occupied, provided such country has not 
been placed under the orders of a Governor-General. 

The Chief of the Field Railway Service has, by making judicious 
traffic arrangements on the various fines of railway concerned, 
to do all in his power to assist the working of the “ Com- 
munications.” His assistants are the Military Railway 

2 L 2 
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Director, (for Unes in the theatre of war), the Line Commandants 
(for certain lines at home), the Station Commandants (acting 
under the orders of the two authorities first named), and finally 
the Railway Section of the Great General Stafi, wkch takes the 
place at home of the Railway Section of the Great General Staff 
L the field, and which controls the Line Commandants and the 
military traffic on other home lines of railway. These are 
independent of the “Communications” authorities. By fang 
the position of “transfer stations ”(t7c6ert?<mffs Statiomn) the 
placeswhere civil or peace traffic ends and militay traffic bepns 
Le defined. Conseiiuently the Umits of authority of the two 
railway departments referred to are thus known. 

The point in an Army Corps District where the hues of com- 
munication of an Army Corps begins, or the place on which all 
trains carrying supplies for the Army Corps m question con- 
verge and from wliich they start, or whence all trmns reto- 
in» diverge (Etajifm Anfangs Ort), is fixed by the Chief of the 
Eeld Railway Service. To provide for the enormous accumda- 
tioa of men and stores taHng place at such a point, the place 
chosen must be provided with a large railway station weU smted 
for entraining troops and stores, and, together with the immediate 
neighbourhood, offer great facilities for quartering troops. 

The Chief of the Field Railway Service fixes stations ot 
ass’cmbly” {Sammel Stationen) or points on which trams coming 
from the difierent Army Corps districts converge ^Yith a view 
to being despatched on the difierent fines to the theatre of war. 
He'also fixes the “transfer stations” above referred to. He 
fixes moreover, on every fine leading to the area within which 
the Army is operating, a “ terminal station ” {Etappen Hauptort), 
or extreme point on the fine wfiere military railway trafao ceases, 
and wfience tlie contents of tfie various trains arriving are 
despatclied to the different Army Corps, or where 'personnel 
or maUriel is collected with a view to being sent home. Beyond 
this, traffic has to be carried out on the roads of the country. 

Whilst the point where the fines of communication of an 
Army Corps begins, remains stationary, and tlie “stations 
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of assembly” and “transfer stations” are only changed in 
very exceptional circumstances, the “ terminal stations,” on 
the other hand, are liable to constant change according as 
operations progress, or traffic is re-established on lines that have 
been temporarily rendered useless. 

At the “ stations of assembly ” where the Line Commandants, 
as a rule, establish their headquarters, depots of military stores 
of every description are formed in course of time, since stores 
of all kinds arriving from the rear cannot always be immediately 
despatched to the front. • Only trains conveying troops or am- 
munition pass without stopping. 

As regards trains containing supplies drawn from magazines 
established at “stations of assembly,” the Intendant-General of the 
Army gives directions as to the supplies with which the train is 
to be loaded, and its destination, while the Chief of the Field 
Railway Service gives instructions as to the despatch of the train. 

The arrangements made under these heads, which require perfect 
understanding between the two authorities, must, in the I 

first place, obviate all crowding on the lines of railway — a \ 

circumstance soon producing interruption in the traffic — and, :i 

on the other hand, must be calculated to meet the actual wants I- * 

of the Army according to their degree of urgency. All trains ’ •! 

coming from the Forces in the Field and returning home should ; 

always, if possible, pass the stations of assembly without malfing ' 

a stoppage of any duration. 

The Director-General of the Military Medical Department is i | 

the central directing authority of the medical department in | 

the theatre of war. His functions wiU be more clearly defined 
further bn. 

The Director-General of Military Telegraphs regulates the 
whole telegraph service in the theatre of war. The means at ' 

his disposal for carrying out the duties of his department have 
been already referred to in the description of the war formation 
of the German Army. 


He is under the orders of the Chief of the General Staff and of 
the Quartermaster-General as far as concerns the field telegraphs 
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in the area within whicK the Army is operating. Ho is under the 
Inspector-General . of Communications and Eailways as far as 
concerns the telegraphs of the lines of communication. 

His duty is so to arrange the connections of the field telegraphs 
that communication is always maintained between the varidus 
parts of the Army and with home by connecting with the Imperial 
or State telegraph system. He is further responsible for rein- 
forcements of telegraph wsowneZ and for supply of maUriel. 
He directly controls the Army Telegraph Detachments with the 
Great Headquarters and the lines of communication telegraph 
system. The other telegraph detachments are only under bis 
orders as regards technical details. 

The Field Postmaster-General is responsible for the main- 
tenance and worldng of postal communications in the theatre 
of war, and sees that the duties in the various field post-ofiices 
are efficiently performed. While all field postmasters, post- 
offices and stations are under his orders, he has himself to con- 
form in all matters of a technical postal nature to the directions 
of the General Post Office. 

The above may be taken as a brief description of the various 
central authorities of the “ Communications ” service belonging 
to the Headquarter Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, and it 
now only remains to examine the “ Communications ” service of 
an Army or an Army Corps acting independently. 

This is placed under an Inspector of “ Communications who, 
on the one hand, is responsible to the Inspector-General of 
“ Communications ” and Railways, and on the other to the 
General commanding the Army, or Army Corps acting 
independently. 

The Inspectorships of “ Communications ” should be formed 
as early in the campaign as possible, indeed their existence, 
even when the Army is engaged in its strategical concentration, 
is required for the establishment of magazines. The Inspector 
of “Communications” has, in fact, to see that the Army 
is properly supplied at aU time and places, foresee what it may 
probably want, protect its communications and rear, cause all 
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that it requires to be conveyed to it without hitch or Hindrance, 
and similarly remove all that is useless or an encumbrance. 
For such purposes he must be constantly instructed by the 
General commanding the Army as to the movements and employ- 
ment of the various forces and bodies of troops, and informed as 
' early as is practicable of all orders drawn up and plans of operations 

I contemplated. With a view to enabling him to forward reinforce- 

I ments and stores, the whereabouts of the difierent units — down, 

to, say, the regiment or body of corresponding strength — must 
be constantly communicated to him. He must take care that 
he is in constant personal communication with the General 
commanding the Army, and establish his headquarters as near 
the latter as the exigencies of Ms department permit. The 
Gen erals comman ding Army Corps and independent Divisions must 
be kept informed by him, either directly or through the General 
commanding the Army, of the position of the “ Communications ” 
terminal station, the roads leading therefrom, and the places where 
“Communications” hospitals and depots for sick or spare horses 
are established. 

Inspectors of Communications fix the roads to be used as 
communications, and establish stations (with the exception of the 
terminal stations) about one day’s march apart on roads or 
waterways and arrange for the magazines and hospitals to be 
established in them. They regulate the traffic on any field railway 
lines which' may be laid down, and on the roads and waterways, 
and are responsible for the protection of the communications. 

The Inspector of Communications appoints Communication 
Commandants both at the terminal stations, and at all important 
railway stations, and lines of communication posts. The Com- 
mandants arrange with the military authorities for the traffic 
leaving their stations, direct the transfer from railway to road 
communications, and assist the lines of communication Inten- 
dants in collecting supplies ; they control the Field Police and 
arrange for the security of traffic. 

Some of the communication troops at the disposal of the 
Inspector of Communications are used to garrison, the most 
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importaat stations, but the greater part are kept concentrated. 
They have to arrange for the security of the communications 
by careful reconnaissance and a good intelligence service, as well 
as by means of small flying colunans. Permanently-occupied 
stations should be fortified, and abundantly provided with all 
requirements. Any insubordination either on the part of 
followers of the Army or of the population should be severely 
punished. A Judge-Advocate assists the Inspector of Communi- 
cations in all legal matters. 

The Communications Iiitendant stands in the same position 
to the Inspector as the Corps Intendaiit does to the General 
commanding the Army Corps. He controls the despatch of 
the supplies allotted to the Army in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Inspector and of the Army Intendant. He utilises 
the resources of the communications area and keeps supplies in 
readiness for the use of the Army. He also directs the establish- 
ment of small magazines at the lines of communication stations 
for the lines of communication troops, and keeps them filled. 
Large magazines, cattle depots and bakeries will be established 
for the Army at selected points, so that the Communications 
Intendant can meet the requirements of the Army Intendant 
at any time. Particular care must be taken with the forwarding 
of supplies from the terminal stations to the Army. The maga- 
zines must always be near enough to the Army for the supply 
column to be able to reach them. The constant supply of the 
Army with bread stufls and forage is of the greatest importance. 
If there is no railway available, traction engines, motor lorries, 
or horse trams may be of service. If the Army is at too great 
a distance from the terminal station, the communication transport 
columns must, with assistance from the Army transport columns, 
form the nucleus for the necessary transport. Connection may 
- be permanently maintained by requisitioning, hiring or purchasing 
transport. When the Army is halted the Commuidcation 
Intendant at once arranges for a uniform^ system of traffic. 
During a retreat abundant supplies will be deposited at many 
places on the roads that will most probably be used. If railway 
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troops are placed imder tlie Inspector of Commimications as an 
exceptional measure, lie will usually attacli tliein to tlie Construc- 
tion Bepartment. Tlie Inspector of Communications arranges 
also for tte replenishment of the', Ammunition Columns in 
accordance with the instructions of the General commanding the 

Army. , 

The Director of the Medical Bepartment for Communications 
sees to the 'personnel and mal4rid necessary for establishing 
communications hospitals, relieving field hospitals by the estab- 
lishment of permanent military hospitals, and evacuating the 
sick and wounded to the rear. 

The Army Postmaster has charge of all postal arrangements 
of the Army, including post-offices, horses and carriages. 

The Director of Communications Telegraphs has to see to the 
connection of the field telegraphs with the home system and to 
the maintenance of telegraphic communication in the districts 

comprised in the lines of communication. 

Traffic on waterways will generally be confined to the transport 
of supplies, ammunition, maUriel of all kinds, and of sick and 
wounded. Since boats travel comparatively slowly, waterways 
will chiefly be used when the Army is halted. Temporary checks, 
due to low water or ice, must be taken into consideration. The 
size of the boats depends upon the character of the waterway, its 
depth and the capacity of the locks. Por transport of goods in bulk 
large hold capacity is advantageous. The capacity of boats on 
canals and rivers of average size is from 100 to 200 tons. When 
the depth of water varies it is not safe to reckon on more than 
50 tons. Unloading is a comparatively simple matter in canals, 
but special preparations are necessary on rivers where there are 
no quays. Labour and transport should be kept in readiness at 
the unloading places for the despatch of stores, if storehouses 
are not available for the reception of the goods before they 
are damaged. The unloading of an average boat (lOO to 200 

tons) takes from two to four days. 

The use of motor-lorries is for the present Umited to the lines of 
communication, where breakdowns are not so serious as they 
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would be with the fighting troops. The chief advantage of 
motor transport lies in the economy of 'personnel and horses. In 
1870-71 want of horses caused great difficulties in the supply of 
the Army. Since that date the Army has been greatly increased 
and the requirements of the mobile troops in horses have grown, 
while the supply of serviceable horses has not kept pace with the 
increase. It is therefore much to be desired that motor transport, 
which is not yet quite satisfactory, should be further improved. 

C. The Medical Department. 

Modern wars, notwithstanding the increase in the numerical 
strength of Armies, show very great improvement in the medical 
care of the soldier. The great strides which have been made in 
surgical and medical science have, of course, very materially 
contributed to bring about such results, but it is nevertheless 
impossible, without the assistance of efficient and extensive 
military organisation, to expect science and skill alone to attain 
the ends desired. . 

The soldier on active service cannot in the first place devote 
the same care and attention to his health as can a private indi- 
vidual living under favourable conditions at home. In certain 
circumstances he is called upon to make efforts, undergo priva- 
tions and hardships and face the elements to such an extent that 
the strongest alone are able to bear the strain. But these are 
not the only causes of sickness. Soldiers fall sick at times en 
masse, and sicknesses of this description often degenerate into 
epidemics attacking even those who would otherwise be able 
to bear all the hardships of a campaign. In such circumstances 
it is impossible to give the sick soldier the same medical attention 
and care as can be given in garrison hospitals at home. The 
difficulties to be contended with are even greater when, after a 
victorious battle, the conquerors find enormous numbers of 
wounded men of both sides left on their hands. 

On occasions of the kind the sympathy felt for the sufierings 
of our fellow-creatures would make us wish to provide immediate 
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succour and the most carefiil treatment for every soldier who has 
fallen wounded on the field of battle in the service of his country. 
The complete fulfilment of this wish would, however, make such 
demands on the available medical personnd as would be 
impossible to meet, and would render necessary an enormous 
amount of transport and hospital stores, which would hopelessly 
hamper the movements of Armies in ordinary circumstances, and 
would probably not be on the spot th sufficient quantity when 
required. The organisation of the military medical service in 
time of war is, consequently, based on a compromise between 
what is desirable and what is practicable ;■ and the meaning of the 
latter expression may, it is unnecessary to add, be variously 
interpreted. 

Time has shown, in fact, that we have succeeded in approacnmg 
very nearly the limit of what is practicable. This may be 
inferred from the details that have been given on the medical 
service of a mobilised German Army Corps, in the chapter 
devoted to the war formation of the German Army- There being 
then no doubt that this organisation is insufficient to meet the 
requirements of masses of Sick and wounded men, and moreover 
that it must follow the Army everywhere in its movements so as 
to be constantly at hand when required, attempts have been 
made to improve matters by calling in the assistance of Societies 
for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War, and connecting the 
system with the “ Communications,” thus facilitating intercourse 
with home. 

In the first place the “ Communications ” enable such field 
hospitals as have been established to be relieved. For this 
purpose the Inspector of “ Commnnications ” has at his disposal 
certain hospital personnel and depots of reserve hospital stores. 
The new hospitals, wliich would be formed with these, would be 
styled “Fixed Military Hospitals” and, with the Hospitals of 
“ Communications ” specially established, would be under the 
Inspector of “Communications,” The latter is represented in the 
medical service by a Surgeon-^General of “ Communications ” and 
the Directors of Field Hospitals are under Mm (one for each 
Army Corps, forming part of an Army). 
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Tlie “ Communications ” have again to attend to the sending 
home of all the sick and wounded who can be moved. The Director- 
General of the Military Medical Department has for such pur- 
poses at his disposal a number of specially arranged hospital 
trains. By arrangement with the chief of the Field Eailway 
Service he has these brought forward, and, as in the case 
of trains conveying invalids home, has them despatched to 
points where “ Commissions for the Transport of the Sick,” 
established for the purpose of distributing invalids, cause the sick 
and wounded to be conveyed to various military hospitals 
established at home. 

This system of evacuating the sick forms the basis of the 
entire military medical service in the field. It not only enables 
field and fixed hospitals to be ready again for use with the troops 
in the field in. the shortest possible time, but is calculated to pre- 
vent a great accumulation of sick and wounded at any particular 
place— a circumstance always to be avoided. It ensures, more- 
over, better medical treatment and greater comfort for patients 
in hospitals removed from the scene of hostilities, and well 
provided with the necessary fersonnd and appliances. 

The Imperial Commissioner and Military Inspector, of “ the 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War ” is the chief 
of the volunteer medical organisations in the theatre of war ; 
further control is in the hands of delegates on the lines of com- 
munication. To every inspectorship of communications are 
attached : (a) Hospital fersonnd for the military hospitals, 
orderlies for sick and wounded, and personnel for rest and re- 
freshment stations for the wounded ; (6) forwarding f&rsonnd, 
immediately attached to the Reserve Depot hospitals, to maintain 
communication between the advanced hospitals and the terminal 
station; (c) depot fersonnd, for the administration of the 
stores of the volunteer medical organisations, at the terminal 
and collecting stations. 

The Surgeon- General of the lines of communication gives the 
delegates at his disposal their instructions, and arranges foi 
co-operation between the volunteer and military medical ser« 
vices. All members of volunteer medical organisations in the 
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theatre of war are under martial law. They wear the red cross 
as a distinguishing mark and are under its proteotion. 

Dep6ts for sick horses are estahlished on the roads of “ Com- 
munications,” by order of the Inspector as circumstances require, 
for the reception of sick horses, and of such horses as are no 
longer required by the troops and cannot accompany the horse 
depots of the Army Corps. The veterinary persome^ for these 
is appointed by the acting commissariat authorities at home, on 
application of the Inspector of “ Communications,” by engaging 
civil veterinary surgeons. 

D. Keinforcements and EemountsJ 

On war being declared, the depdts, or troops that take the 
place at home of those which have left for the front, are at 
once mobilised. Steps are at the same time taken for ensuring 
their numbers being permanently maintained throughout the 
campaign, so that the losses in men and horses, which may, 
according to past experience, be expected in the ranks of the 
forces in the field, may be sufficientlyprovided for by them. 

When troops have suffered any very severe losses, these 
may be made good by reinforcements from other dep6ts as 
well as from their own. As a rule, reinforcements are forwarded 
to the troops in the field by their own depfits, on a proper demand 
being made from the former direct to the latter. 

Beinforcements, both mounted and dismounted, are sent from 
home fully armed and equipped, including ammunition and 
“ iron rations.” The necessary railway transport is provided at 
the point where the lines of communication of the Army 
Corps concerned begins, as soon as trains can be made up by 
the Line Commandant to suit the various detachments, on a 
proper intimation being sent him by the oJG&cer acting as substitute 
for the General commanding the Army Corps. The transport 
of reinforcements thence to the “ terminal station ” and their 
further despatch to the units which they are to joia, are matters 
for the authorities in charge of “ Communioations ” 
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Keinforcements of Army Service Corps soldiers for tlie various 
staffs and administrative- departments are obtained through the 
ofiiccr commanding Army Service Corps, Horses required by 
these, as well as by the infantry, rifles, and Engineers, are supplied 
by the remount depot of a mobilised Army Corps, which may 
be used to supply any very pressing wants of the other arms. 

E. Supply of Arms and Ammunition. 

A supply of small arms is very rarely required by troops in the 
held, the number, of men becoming non-effective generally ex- 
ceeding the number of small arms rendered unfit for use. Eepairs, 
unless on a large scale, can be undertaken by the regimental 
armourers. The necessary information as to the ammunition 
reserves with the troops is contained in F.S. Regns. 476-195. 

The Inspector of Communications arranges for refilling the 
empty ammunition columns (including those of the heavy Artil- 
lery) in accordance with instructions from Army Head Quarters. 
The Commander of the Ammunition Park, the Lines of Com- 
munication Ammunition Columns, and the Ammunition Supply 
Staff and Depots are at his disposal for this purpose. The Com- 
mander of the Ammunition Park obtains the necessary ammuni- 
tion through the Ammunition Staff at the stations of assembly, 
and arranges for it to be forwarded from the Terminal station to 
the dep6ts or to the troops. He uses the Lines of Communication 
ammunition columns for this, which can carry artillery stores 
and explosives as well as ammunition. 

By using the ahove. system of supply, in dchdons, so to speak, 
the different formations for providing and conveying supplies 
of ammunition were classed according to their degree of mobility, 
and a constant supply was ensured. 

. The ammunition columns belonging to, and forming part of, a 
mobilised Army Corps are organised so as to be always able to 
follow the movements of the latter. They are provided with 
a number of carbines to protect them from small parties of the 
enemy. The columns of the Lines of Communication Ammuui- 
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tion Parks are provided witk rifles arid carbines, and being 
closely connected with the ‘ ■ eommunioations ” as *they 
advance, are protected at the same time with them. As 
a rule they are conveyed by rail, but provision is made 
for a certain number of teams, so that they can gradually 
take to the roads, and so establish intermediate depots of am- 
munition between the “ terminal station ” and the troops. 
If teams could be requisitioned in sufficient numbers, all the 
columns could indeed, in time, take to the roads, as the ammuni- 
tion is by regulation packed in ammunition wagons. Field rail- 
ways and waterways, if available, would also be used. 

The Chief Ammunition Dep6ts are situated at the stations 
of assembly, and are under the Ordnance staff. From these, 
ammunition packed in boxes is forwarded as required by rail 
to the places where the columns of the Field Ammunition Parks 
are halted, or to some point whence it can be fetched by the 
empty wagons of these columns. 

Finally, ammunition must, be unceasingly made up at home 
in the Artillery Depdts, and from these the Chief Ammunition 
Depots kept constantly supplied as fast as they are exhausted. 


F. Supply of Clothing and Equipment. 


As regards the loss and wear and tear of articles of clothing, 
and accoutrements in the field, the observation made, 
dealing w‘ith the question of the expenditure of small arms, 
be said to apply to a certain extent, inasmuch as the loss 
in men is greater than that in articles of clothing and accou- 
trements. In the matter of clothing, however, there is a 
difficulty in meeting the wants of troops in the field by 
ing one man with what belongs to another, especially as 
regards boots, which can rarely be made interchangeable. 
Again, whereas a sick or wounded soldier no longer requires his 
arms, he must be allowed to retain his clothing. 

The supply of articles of clothing to troops in the field is limited 
in the main, so far as the troops themselves are concerned, 
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wliat is carried in reserve by tbe regimental transport, and tbis 
can only be very rarely and inadequately supplemented by tlie 
requisition of boots in tbe enemy’s country. In a certain time 
the clothing will be so, completely worn out that large supplies 

must be sent to replace it from home. 

The making up and despatch of clothing is the business of 
the depot troops at home, and the tadors and shoemakers 
belonging to these have to work incessantly to supply the wants 
of the Army in this respect. 

Troops in the field make demands for such stores of clothing 
as they require, direct to their respective depot troops at home, 
and the latter complete and forward the order for transport to 
the front, through the officer acting at home as substitute for 
the General commanding the Army Corps. The transport of 
such stores to the “ terminal station ” is a matter for the authori- 
ties in charge of “ Communications.” I’rom this point they are 
either fetched by the troops for whom they are intended, or else 
are conveyed to the latter under charge of any reinforcements 
that may happen to be joining. 

Accoutrements are similarly supplied when wanted, but 
these, when the effectives of an Army begin to diminish, are 
soon found to be in excess of what is required, being more readily 
cransferable than articles of clothing, and, as a rule, lasting 
much longer. 



CHAPTER IXJ 


DEALINGS WITH THE ENEMY. 

The operatioiis of war occasionallj lead to~and invariably end 
in — a proposal from one at least of tbe belligerents for a suspen- 
sion or for a final cessation of bostilities. If it be a question of a 
cjcnerd cessation of bostilities, political considerations, as a rule, 
go band-in-band with military negotiatiobs, and the former, wbicb 
are tbe busmess of diplomatists, may affect even tbe purely 
military part of tbe negotiations. Tbe local cessation of hostili- 
ties bas nothing to do with diplomacy, and is an entirely military 
question. - 

Dealings of this description with the enemy are almost invari- 
ably carried on by officers of the General Staff. On such occa- 
sions it is a question of turning the actual existing situation — be it 
an advantageous or disadvantageous one— to the very best 
account. To do this effectually, every endeavour must be made 
skilfully to conceal our own weak points from tbe enemy, and at 
tbe same time to turn any known weak points of tbe enemy to 
our advantage. But though to be perfectly open and candid is 
out of place when dealing with an adversary, an officer must not 
be expected, on the other band, knowingly to state what is false 
even to an enemy. If the latter, however, shows on bis own 
account that be is under certain false impressions, there is no 
necessity to dispel bis illusions by statements which might possibly 
expose weak points on our side. Still more out of place is 
any feeling of generosity aroused by the misfortunes of an 
enemy. Gratitude and friendship are sentiments that must 
never for a moment be taken into consideration. 

The military success must be turned to the best possible 
account, In striving to attain this, it may be becoming 
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to pay every formal honour to a gallant enemy, provided the 
honouL's that belong to the victor, according to the usage and 
custom of war, be not thereby diminished. Othervyise offence 
would be given to the feelings of our own Army. The prop to 
be derived from a victory won cannot be placed at too high a 

figure. This idea is at once forced on us if we consider the sacri- 

ficGS our Army has been called upon to malm. To call upon the 
latter again to make similar sacrifices owing to false ideas of 
humanity or mistaken notions of chivalry, would be to offend 
against that clearness of judgment which should never for a 
moment be sacrificed in our dealings with the enemy. 

The ne'^otiations which take place generally end in the drawing 
up of a written agreement. This should admit of no doubt as 
regards the range of concessions obtained or engagements entered 
into For the honourable fulfilment of the former, every possible 
measure of security must be taken. This, in many cases, 
merely consists in having the means at hand of compelling then 
fulfilment by force, and making any compliance on our side 
dependent on the previous fulfilment, on the enemy’s side, of the 
terms that have been accepted. 

Negotiations with an enemy may be affected by a great variety 
of considerations. It is consequently impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for drawing up a convention with an enemy. 
It is only practicable to call attention to certain points deserving 
notice in drawing up the terms of an armistice or a capitulation. 

Negotiations for an armistice have for their object tbe tem- 
porary separation of belligerents, but with an understanding 
that, unless peace be concluded in the meanwhile, hostilities are 
to be resumed. The first question to be decided then is to 
determine a line of demarcation or, better still, a nepral zone 
which is not to be crossed, or entered on, by either side. The 
breadth of such a neutral zone may, in the case of active operations 
in the field, be some one or two days’ march in breadth ; but in 
the case of a blockaded or besieged fortress, it should be drawn 
within the narrowest limits. In the case of a line of demarca- 
tion or a line fixing the limit of a neutral zone, communications 
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sugIl as a line of railway or a higL. road should never be chosen, 
but rather a line which in itself constitutes a natural obstacle and 
can only be crossed at oertah points. Outpost duties are thereby 
much simplified, and these, it may be remarked, must never for 
a moment be relaxed along the front, during the whole 
armistice. Experience has shown that in spite of conventions 
which have been agreed to, attacks, either the result of indisci- 
pline or misunderstanding, or which have been treacherously 
planned, must always be guarded against. These would be 
sure to entail very severe losses on the side which carelessly 
allowed itself to be surprised. •! 

hTegotiations for an armistice must also fix the period for which 
it is to last, or the notice that must be given before it can be broken 
off. In calculating these, . the questions of the possibility 
of or facilities for reinforcing and re-establishing the Army, the 
quarters it would occupy during the armistice, and finally the 
positions which it would have to take up on the latter being 
broken off, are the main points deserving consideration. Whether 
besieged or invested fortresses are to be allowed to reviotual 
for a period corresponding to the length of the armistice, is a 
question that must be specially decided. At any rate, it is ad- 
visable never to agree to conditions the fulfilment of which cannot 
be easily watched and enforced. A convention for an armistice 
should therefore be given the simplest possible form. 

Negotiations for a capitulation start from the assumption 
that one side can offer no further resistance. Whether this 
is actually the case, is a question to be decided solely 
by the party that is about to capitulate. Only in very 
rare cases, excepting of course when military considerations 
have to give way to political exigencies, can a capitulation 
be justified when there is still any fighting strength left. The 
question would then arise whether it would be in the 
interest of the opposite side to meet any proposal for a 
capitulation considered premature from a military point of view, 
by granting better conditions. Otherwise the surrender of the 
enemy’s forces as prisoners of war, and the delivery of all arms 
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and military materiel should, always be insisted on. Tlie con- 
ditions of the surrender must be carefully drawn up as regards 
time and place, and their punctual fulfilment ensured by the 
presence of a sufficient force. In the case of the capitulation 
of a fortress, the outlying and detached works should first betaken 
possession of, and next the gates of the enceinte. After the 
garrison has marched out, been disarmed, and surrendered as 
prisoners of war, the powder magazmes should be taken over, 
and then the place occupied. 

An officer of the General Staff sent to negotiate with the 
enemy, should be fully instructed by the General in command 
on the spot as to the conditions he must at least insist on, and 
the concessions he may at the most make. To obtain more 
advantageous conditions than were contemplated is, of course, 
perfectly admissible, but less advantageous terms must never 
be agreed to without first obtaining the necessary authority. 
It must always depend on the general military situation at the 
moment, whether negotiations should in such case be simply 
broken off on the spot, or a proposal made to prolong them to 
await further instructions. The latter is invariably the course 
to be pursued when to gain time is of itself an advantage. 

A convention drawn up by an officer of the General Staff is, 
as a rule, only complete when approved of by the General in 
command. But it is as annoying to the latter as to the General 
Staff officer himself, if such approval cannot be given. This 
makes it all the more necessary for the General Staff officer to 
be as thoroughly informed as possible on all the circumstances 
of the case. In doubtful cases he should ask for further iir- 
structions ; these might be communicated to him through an 
officer who had accompanied him to the spot. 

By the usages of civilised warfare, officers engaged in negotia- 
tions with the enemy {parlementaires) are guaranteed security 
to their persons within the enemy’s lines. If facts have shown 
that this right has not been always observed, inasmuch as officers 
accompanied by the conventional signals (a trumpeter sounding 
and a white flag unfolded) have been occasionally fired on, the 
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fault may generally be traced to unruliness on the part of soldiers 
caused by intense national animosity, or to ignorance on tbe 
part of officers or men on tlie subject. 

Tlie security wMch, however, may be said, as a general rule, 
to be guaranteed to an officer bearing a flag of truce, renders 
it a matter of duty on bis part carefully to keep within the 
bounds of the mission on which he is engaged. This should 
always be considered as solely directed to the General com- 
manding the forces of the enemy on the spot. Consequently, 
the officer protected by the flag of truce should avoid any 
misuse of the immunity to danger thus enjoyed among the 
enemy’s troops. Otherwise he would, by his own act, at once 
put himself beyond the protection afiorded him by the usage 
of civilised warfare, and must expect to be ruthlessly treated as 
an enemy. To prevent an officer bearing a flag of truce from 
unavoidably observing the position of the enemy’s forces, the 
enemy has a right to insist on his being blindfolded. 

There is no necessity whatever for unwillingly receiving a 
flag of truce. For instance, the commandant of a besieged 
fortress, determined to hold out to the last, would act wisely in 
refusing to receive all flags of truce, or at the most in confining 
all correspondence with the enemy to written communications 
transmitted through the outposts. Similarly, during active 
operations in the field, all officers with flags of truce should be 
stopped at the outposts and there detained until further orders. 
Circumstances must, on such occasions, decide whether they are 
to be simply turned back, whether negotiations are to be entered 
into with them in the line of outposts, or whether they are to be 
conducted, with the necessary precautions, to the headquarters 
of the Division or Army Corps. 

An officer of the enemy’s forces who, bearing a flag of truce, 
directly addresses troops and summons them to surrender, 
instead of addressing the officer in command, should be instantly 
shot down. 
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CHAPTBE Xj 

THE GO-OPERATION OP THE ABMY AND NAW m WAS. 

Ik the which preceded the Watiou of ^ 

Empire the Pruasiau Pleet was too weak to co-operate 
with the Ai-my. to exercise any decisiye mfluence ; hut the 
want of a stroi« Navy was often bitterly felt. ^ 

German sea power has been steadily mcreased, with the object o 
making it fit for the duties which fall to it in peace and war. Its 
further developmeHt is in progress. 

To co-operate eifeotively, the Army and the Navy must have 
a common objective, the rapid destruction of the en^emy s forees. 

It will depend upon the strength of the enemy s land and sea 
forces and the position of his country and its frontiers 'dabyc y 
to our own, whether this destruction can be earned out chiefly 
by the Army or by the Navy. In a struggle with a great Power, 
in which our national eidstence is at stake, every available 
source of strength must be systematically employed from 
the outset. The Pleet can unassisted compel small btates 
beyond the seas to observe the principles of International Law, 
and to carry out their dnties, by bombarding coast towns or by 
landing crews and Marine Infantry, and occupying harbours 
But if more important countries have to be dealt with the Pleet 
will not be able to carry out its duties without the assistance of 
an expeditionary force from the Army, if the enemy offers a 
stout resistance or retires inland. i « i. 

It is impossible in tMs work to go into the great influence winch 
the mutual co-operation of the Army and Navy have exercised 
from ancient times ; it is snfaoient to refer to the fact that States 
which have lost their fleets in Naval engagements, or which possess 
no Navy, have very soon found it dif&cult to continue the struggle 




with their whole strength, when the enemy was in undisputed 
command of the sea and could prevent the transport hy sea of 
war maUriel of all kinds. This fact is therefore of importance 
for every future great war. The" seizure of war maUrid will be 
extended in accordance with the interpretation of so-called 
International Law favoured by the stronger Power, to raw 
matdnel, coal and foodstuffs, which will be treated, even, when in 
neutral bottoms, as contraband of war. Since almost aU highly- 
civilised countries are dependent upon constant importation of 
food-stuffs by sea, a country which has tost its sea-borne trade 
will soon find itself in the position of a besieged fortress, to compel 
the surrender of which any means may be used, even starvation. 
If the supply of food-stuffs fails, the operations of an Army 
acting on the defensive in its own country are affected equally 
with those of an Army which has advanced victoriously into the 
enemy’s territory, for the latter is dependent, to a great extent, 
upon supplies forwarded from home, even when every use is 
made of the resources of the theatre of war. 

The duties which the Navy has to carry out in co-operation 
with the Army are partly strategic and partly tactical. But 
while the strategic co-operation continues througliout the whole 
campaign until the enemy has been completely overthrown, the 
tactical combination of the two forces is nsuaUy only temporary, 
though at times of the utmost importance. The first strategic 
duty of the Fleet is to gain command of the sea. If the Fleet is 
in a condition to deal with the enemy, it will seek a decisive 
engagement, or will blockade the enemy in his harbours. 
If it is not strong enough for this, it will, if the object of the cam- 
paign requires it, employ all its strength to render the enemy 
immobile. In certain circumstances the advantage of gaining 
the command in some portion of the sea at least for a time, and 
thereby making possible the transport of troops by sea, may 
justify the loss of our own fleet. 

How far the Fleet will be able to interfere directly with the 
enemy’s movements, to shield our coasts from hostile 
and to protect our commerce, depends essentially 
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in which it has been successful in gaining and maintaining the 
command of the sea on a larger or a smaller scale. 

A fleet which endeavoured to carry out its duties by destroying 
the enemy’s commerce without considering the general situation 
would violate the most important principle of strategy — ^that the 
main force should be kept concentrated to deal with the most 
dangerous opponent. No single ship should be withdrawn from 
its chief duty — ^the defeat of the hostile Fleet, After this duty 
has been fulfilled and the command of the sea been won the 
Fleet can be employed on any further enterprise. 

In order that the whole undivided strength of the Fleet may be 
successfully employed in the destruction of the enemy and in 
defending our coasts, it is necessary that the Army and the Navy 
should have a common Commander-in-Chief, whom the German 
Empire possesses in His Majesty the Emperor. The Navy, as 
well as the Army, must receive its instructions from the great 
headquarters, and this will be taken into consideration in the 
composition of the latter. 

The tactical employment of the Fleet may vary considerably, 
according as it is employed in a naval battle, in supporting or 
preventing a landing, or in the attack or defence of coast fortresses. 
The employment of the Fleet independently — that is to say, when 
none of the land forces are immediately co-operating with it, as, 
for example, in a naval battle — ^is beyond the scope of this work 
and will not be discussed here. 

In every operation in which the Navy and the Army are both 
engaged, one Commander-in-Chief is necessary to ensure effective 
co-operation. The chief command may be exercised either by a 
General or an Admiral, according as decisive results may be 
expected by land or sea. 

If the preponderating force is employed on land and the 
decisive engagement is to be fought out there, the naval force 
will be chiefly employed in protecting the commimications of the 
troops on shore. If the latter, however, are to carry out duties 
subordinate to the naval operations — ^for example, to co-operate in 
the capture of an enemy’s naval base— they must be subordinated 
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to tlie requirements of the Fleet. In either case the auxiliary 
force must be under the same command as the main force. 

The disadvantage of having one command lies in the difficulty 
of the elective control by one man of two such distinct forces 
as the Army and the Navy. This difficulty will be lessened if the 
Staffs of the landing troops, and of the Fleet, as well as that of 
the officer in chief command, are composed of both military and 
naval officers, and it will be still more readily overcome if the 
Commander-in-Chief allows the various parts of his force full 
freedom in carrying out their special duties, while himself re- 
taining the responsibility for the success of the whole enterprise. 
When an Admiral is in chief command, for instance, he will not 
usually feel himself called upon to command the troops 
during an engagement, any more than a General would interfere 
with naval orders during a sea voyage or disembarkation, 
or would issue detailed orders as to the mamier in which the 
Fleet should co-operate with an engagement on shore. It will 
always be the exception for ships’ companies and naval guns to 
be landed and to fight ashore. The landing of a strong 
detachment weakens the efficiency of the Fleet, and makes it 
immobile and defenceless in its own special ifile— the naval battle. 
Such a measure is only justified to assist the land forces 
porarily after the enemy’s fleet has been defeated. 

Men-of-war will usually only co-operate in an 
ashore, i.e., during a battle on the coast, or the landing of detach- 
ments from the Army on a hostile coast, by means of gun-fire 
from ship board as far as the depth of water and the formation of 
the coast may allow. Flat coasts make it difficult for ships 
deep draft to stand in ; chffs limit the view and power of observa- 
tion ; in a rough sea shooting from on hoard ship is usually 
ineffective. It is quite impossible for troops on transports 
take part in a naval engagement. A troopship, now that the 
days of boarding are over, is quite defenceless when opposed to 
•a modern man-of-war, which can sink it without difficulty. 
Troopships must therefore keep outside the range of an enemy's 
guns or torpedoes. For this reason it is very inadvisable that a 
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fleet of transports sliould be escorted by tbe battle fleet to 
protect it against tbe enemy’s ships. A naval engagement 
under these conditions would be the more serious, as the battle 
fleet would be deprived of its freedom of manoeuvre by the fleet 
of transports. The decisive naval engagement must be fought 
out by the battle fleet alone. The transport of troops is a very 
risky enterprise if the command of the sea has not been gained, 
even when the troopships are escorted by a fleet which is superior 
to the enemy’s ships. 

Turther, it is necessary to be clear upon the point that any 
landing on an open coast is so dependent upon the weather, that 
the attempt may not only be undesirably delayed, but may 
even have to be given up altogether. Only the impossibility of 
using a harbour can justify lauding on an open coast. 

The most important requirements for carrying out a landing on 
a large scale are : shelter from the wind, good anchorage, smootli 
water, small rise and fall of tide, and waters clear of obstacles or 
mines. It is a great advantage if a large number of ships can be 
brought alongside landing places or quays at the same time, or 
if horses and vehicles at least can be disembarked without the use 
of lighters or flat-bottomed boats. 

The following points are of military importance ; the point 
of landing should be covered from the view and fire of the enemy ; 
there should be suitable points for bases on the coast after a 
landing has been efleoted, and a good covering position for the 
landing troops, e.gr., a peninsula. 

The troops must be made acquainted with the method of carry- 
ing out the disembarkation, and instructed how to behave in the 
boats ; and they must be exercised in this in peace. 

The tactical carrying out of a landing on a coast occupied 
by the enemy is, in the first instance, the duty of the infantry, 
who may be efiectively supported by naval detachments with 
machine and swivel guns. In certain circumstances the mcn-ol- 
war will co-operate with their fire. There is little advantage 
in the infantry firing from the boats; they must seek to gain the 
shore and land as quickly as possible. The disembarkation of the 
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mounted arms can only be begun wben tbis is completed. Tbe 
latter will usually be comparatively weak owing to tke dijffi- 
culty of transporting horses by sea. , For the same reason 
and owing to want of space, tbe landing troops will bave little 
transport. 

Tbe positions gained on shore must be at once strengthened 
and protected against counter attack. It may be desirable in 
a surprise landing for tbe ships to reach the coast at night without 
lights, and to make all the preparations in the dark to begin the 
enterprise at dawn. The quicker the disembarkation can be 
carried out the less chance there is of its being observed and 
disturbed by the enemy ; it must therefore be carried out in 
accordance with a well-matured plan, and after a careful 
reconnaissance of the landing place. 

If re-embarkation should be necessary, the above steps will be 
carried out in the reverse order. If it is not necessary to abandon 
stores, owing to pressure from the enemy, they will be loaded first. 
The vehicles, guns and horses will come next, and the infantry 
last. The latter must keep off the enemy as long as possible, 
assisted by the Fleet. 

The landing of a large force will, as has already been explained, 
be usually only attempted by the side’ which has gained the 
command of the sea to a greater or less extent. The defender’s 
fleet must, therefore, either be defeated in a naval battle, or 
blockaded in its harbours. But even a blockaded fleet can make 
itself very unpleasant to, or seriously threaten the attacking 
fleet, by surprising the latter, which has to lie outside in the open 
sea, at an unfavourable moment, e.g., when part of the fleet is 
coaling. Heavy coast defence guns, torpedo boats, obstacles 
formed by anchored mines or sunken ships, can always assure 
the retreat of a blockaded fleet operating in well known waters, 
under the protection of coast fortresses, even if it does not 
succeed in breaking out. 

Although an inferior fleet will not be able altogether to prevent 
hostile landings in the long run, still it will be able to discover and 
report the probable direction of the enemy’s movements by means 
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oi; fast cruisers. Numerous coastguard stations, connected witli 
eacli other, can prepare the way for the repulse of a landing, 
by reporting the approach of a hostile fleet to the troops 
allotted to coast defence. The telegraph and railways make it 
possible to concentrate large bodies of troops at the threatened 
point, for even after the whole of the mobilised Army has left 
the country, there will be a strong force of reserve and garrison 
troops left behind. 

If it has been possible to anticipate the enemy and to prevent 
him setting foot on shore, the defence must be conducted with 
all the more energy. But if, on the other hand, the enemy has 
landed in strength and is already in a covered position, it may be 
advisable to wait until he begins his march inland and then to 
attack him and drive him from his line of retreat. No force is 
more sensitive about its commmiications than a landing force ; 
it has no broad base upon which it can fall back, but must retire 
upon a single point — its landing place. 

The defender’s fleet, even when it has been unable to prevent a 
landing, must make itself constantly felt. If it is unable to 
cope with the enemy in battle in the open sea, it can keep him 
in uncertainty, and divert attention to itself by means of night 
enterprises, such as torpedo attacks. If the enemy’s landing 
force is compelled to re-embark, an opportunity for bold enter- 
prise is aflorded even to a weak fleet. If the re-embarkation of a 
beaten and hard-pressed force is interrupted or prevented, the 
latter must with certainty be destroyed. 

Since the heavy shell of a fleet are chiefly designed to penetrate 
armour and are very expensive, and the guns can only fire a 
comparatively small number of loaded shell in consequence of 
the strain upon the bore, an attack upon a modern coast fortress 
by men-of-war has comparatively little effect, and the necessary 
expenditure of ammunition is only justifiable in exceptional 
circumstances. Battleships are not provided with guns which 
can employ high-angle fire, therefore they cannot destroy the 
interior of strong works. The Fleet, therefore, usually requires 
the support of detachments from the Army in an attack on coast 
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fortresses. The landing troops can co-operate successfully witli 
tlie Fleet by employing Hgli-angle fixe. 

A fleet should only seek refuge in a coast fortress and allow 
itself to be shut up in a harbour in a case of the direst necessity, 
just as an Army should never voluntarily retire into a fortress. 
All available ships must remain as long as possible on the high 
seas, and only return to harbour to coal and repair damages. 
But if the remnants of a defeated fleet are obliged to seek refuge 
in a fortified harbour they will not be able to leave it again, 
for the attempt to pass through the narrow exit of a harbour, 
in face of an enemy lying outside on a broad front, would be 
disastrous. They must then assist in the defence of the coast ^ 
fortress in every possible way, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE DUTIES OP THE GENERAL STAFF IN THE COLONIES AND IN 
OVEE-SEA EXPEDITIONS. 

It is not proposed in this chapter to attempt any exhaustive 
description of the special services required of troops in countries 
beyond the seas. This must be left to those who are qualified 
by personal experience ; also, the space available in this book is 
limited. Therefore, in choosing the title “ Duties of the General 
Staff,” it was intended to convey that this chapter would only 
be concerned with such suggestions and discussions as would 
present themselves to the stafi of a Commander in the Colonies, 
when preparing for, or conducting, an expedition, and that the 
duties of the troops as such would only be lightly touched on. 

The strategical and tactical principles laid down in the service 
regulations of the German Army, as the result of the experience 
of great campaigns, are also to a certain extent applicable to the 
conduct of war in the Colonies, and to over-sea expeditions. The 
wide scope and the absence of any hard-and-fast rules in the Field 
Service Regulations permit a Commander in any given case to 
depart from the forms described therein and to adopt whatever 
means may appear most practical. 

The special conditions under which savage or half-civilised 
peoples live will frequently justify measures which would be 
exceptional in European warfare. The success of future expedi- 
tions to a great extent depend upon a knowledge of the climate, 
the character of the country, its cultivation, on the experience 
gained in long intercourse with the inhabitants in peace and 
war and upon a correct appreciation of the ascertained facts. 

In considering the climate in hot countries, it will be 
found that the dangerous fevers which are prevalent 
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and the damp, enervating heat, have a deadly eHect 
upon European troops. It is therefore necessary to traverse 
unhealthy strips of coast and swamps as quickly as possible, 
and to take the most stringent sanitary precautions, such as 
forbidding the troops to drink water that has not been boiled, in 
order to protect the men from siclmess. Marches in the heat of 
the day should be avoided, and therefore night marches must 
frequently be made, in spite of their attendant disadvantages. 
The changes in the temperature by day and by night necessitate 
suitable clothing and equipment. A European requires a con- 
siderable degree of comfort if he is to be kept fit for active work 
in the tropics, which necessitates what would be considered at 
home a relatively large amount of transport. Servants for the 
officers and bearers for the baggage must be selected from the 
natives, or from races accustomed to tropical conditions. The 
fighting troops will also frequently be formed from the same 
material. The officers must, however, always be men of white 
races, for natives should never be put in a position of authority 
over Europeans. Frequent changes of Commanders should be 
avoided as much as possible. The way to handle natives can 
only be learnt by experience. Still, coloured troops, trained on 
the European model and commanded by white officers, will never 
be entirely satisfactory, for they lack the quality of bulldog pluck, 
and will usually only fight against their fellow-countrymen under 
compulsion. 

Punitive expeditions composed entirely of white troops must 
therefore occasionally be employed regardless of the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate. In such a case the losses from sickness are 
usually very great in spite of the most careful sanitary precau- 
tions. For this reason military operations in the tropics are 
confined to certain relatively healthy seasons of the year. 

The difficulties due to the nature of the country in these 
territories consist in the absence of roads and of cultivation. 
Rugged mountains, steppes where the grass is taller than a man, 
thorn jungle, wide rivers with constantly changing depth of 
water, huge marshes or waterless deserts, make the movement 
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of troops and their supply difficult to an extent which can only 
be appreciated by experience. The employment of European 
transport is quite out of the question. Supplies can frequently 
only be forwarded by carriers, wbo must carry their own food in 
addition to their loads. It is often impossible to employ horses ; 
other pack animals, such as oxen, mules or camels, must take their 
place, but they cannot usually be employed for the same variety 
of purposes as the horse. The transport which accompanies 
or follows a force is therefore often more numerous than the 
troops themselves, and the latter thereby lose in fighting efficiency 
and mobility, and become merely an escort to the baggage. 
These disadvantages may be reduced if the transport can be 
given some military training, but this requires lengthy prepara- 
tion. Light mobile supply columns suited to the character of 
the country must be formed of the vehicles of the country, pack 
animals, or carriers. This cannot be done by a turn of the wrist. 
The preparations must be completed before the advance into the 
interior begins, for they form one of the first conditions of the 
success of the expedition. General Staff officers, sent out from 
home ahead of the expedition, undertake the necessary prepara- 
tory measures (purchase of draft and pack animals, vehicles, 
and enlistment of carriers), so far as they cannot be carried out 
at home before the force starts. Supplies consist chiefiy of pre- 
served provisions and rice for the natives ; fresh meat can seldom 
be obtained. 

The further troops advance into the interior, the greater are 
the difficulties of supply. The fewer roads and the more inhos- 
pitable the country, the greater will be the expenditure of strength 
necessary for the protection of the communications. If railways 
are available the advance will usually take place along them, and 
they will be used for forwarding supplies, but extensive measures 
will be necessary to protect the line from destruction by the 
natives, or by the forces of Nature. The estabUshment of maga- 
zines along the line of march has occasionally been advisable, 
but it takes a long time to fill them, and under certain conditions 
this may be much delayed or altogether prevented. If the country 
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is ill a disturbed state the establishment of magazines ahead- of 
the troops will be impossible, but preparations must be made 
for the subsequent retirement as soon as the line of retreat can 
be fixed. Natives, who are accustomed to the climate and have 
fewer requirements can feed themselves in a country which they 
know well and which is friendly to them, when white troops are 
reduced to want. 

The methods of fighting adopted by the natives must be taken 
into consideration as well as the climate and the nature of the 
country. 

Since most of the Great Powers have forbidden the import of 
arms into uncivilised countries much too late, the cupidity of 
traders has enabled natives to equip themselves with breech- 
loading rifles and a good supply of ammunition. The gradual 
disarmament of the native population such as was carried out 
in the Boer States with the greatest energy and with complete 
success, before the war with England, will be accompanied by 
a severe struggle in the German colonies. Still, it must be taken 
in hand, since an armed and uncivilised native population is an 
impossibility in a country inhabited by white settlers. 

The methods of fighting of savage peoples consist chiefly in 
skilfully prepared surprises carried out in superior force. They 
seldom attack with equal numbers, but often maintain an obstinate 
defence of strongholds which are difficult of access, and display 
an adaptability for guerilla warfare which is worthy of respect. 
But it may be said with truth that their occasional successes 
over troops trained on European principles and commanded 
by white officers, have been only due to an underestimate of the 
difficulties and a consequent want of foresight on the part of the 
Commander. Unjustifiable clemency and confidence towards 
conquered races, who regard every peace merely as an enforced 
cessation of hostilities, have caused many a check in the develop- 
ment of our colonies. A Commander must, therefore, keep 
himself constantly informed both in peace and war, by means of 
a careful intelligence service, as to the attitude of the population. 
Reports from native sources should be accepted with mistrust 
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owing to the cunning and duplicity of native races, and must be 
confirmed and supplemented by information from settlers, 
missionaries, and wliite- soldiers, who are acquainted with the 
language and customs of the natives. 

Any attempt to lay down rules for marches, for fighting, for 
camping and for supply, in accordance with the character of the 
country and its inhabitants and based on the experiences of cam- 
paigns in the colonies, must fail because of the great variety of 
special conditions in the German colonies, and in other terri- 
tories beyond the seas. Guiding principles may, however, 
be deduced from the history of former expeditions, the reports 
of scientific explorers, and of those acquainted with the conditions 
of. the country; but these cannot replace, and must be modified 
in accordance with, more recent personal experience. 

The following examples may show to what extent it is necessary 
to supplement the tactical principles laid down in the German 
regulations ; — 

In hot countries, measures must frequently be taken similar 
to those which would be adopted in a European theatre of war 
in dealing with an insurgent population in a densely-wooded 
country, or in one where the field of view is equally restricted, 
The most practicable route should always be chosen, even if it 
is the most circuitous. 

Eoads that are seldom used are quickly grown over in the 
tropics and become impracticable. Only weighty reasons 
justify the use of a shorter but less serviceable road. 

Reconnaissance and a clear field of view on aU sides is one of 
the chief conditions for the security of a march, but the nature of 
the country and the vegetation in the tropics often necessitate 
a march in single file. This and the impossibility of reconnoitring 
to the flanks greatly increase the difficulties and dangers of a 
march, so that special measures must be taken for seenrity, 
intercommunication, transmission of orders, and to ensure 
readiness for action. It is impossible, however, to give any 
figures as to the strength and composition of, and distance 
between, the various parts of a column of march even as a general 
guide. The Commander must always act in accordance vrith the 
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situation at the moment and. the country in which he is operating. 
It is essential that reliable soldiers should be Aspersed at intervals 
in the column of carriers, which should be always under a white 
officer, and which must always be followed by a rearguard. 

Owing to the want of satisfactory maps it is not possible to 
adhere to the rule of dividing to march and uniting to fight in 
an unknown country where the field of view is hmitcd. Instead, 
the force should be kept concentrated as much as may be, since 
it is hardly ever possible to reckon with certainty upon the timely 
arrival of widely-separated detachments on the battlefield, owing 
to the difficulties of the country and the unforeseen delays and 
incidents which result therefrom. 

In an engagement troops trained in the European manner must 
always advance to the attack as soon as possible, for natives 
rarely offer much resistance to an energetic attack. White troops 
should only confine themselves to the defensive when in very 
inferior numbers, or during a retirement. Weapons which savage 
races do. not possess make a great impression upon them, Troops 
should therefore be provided with a number of machine guns and 
with light, quick-firing guns. The action will often take the 
form of a fight in a wood with all its attendant difficulties. LigSt 
quick-firing guns are indispensable in the attack or defence of 
artificially strengthened localities. The personal example of the 
officers is of even greater importance than in European warfare. 

Billeting will seldom be possible ; it will usually be necessary 
to camp so as to be always ready for action. The selection of 
camping grounds is carried out in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Field Service Kegulations, paras. 389 to 393, the 
immediate proximity of water being of special importance. 
Blankets must be carried by the carriers or on the pack animals, 
as well as tents, to afiord the troops protection against the 
weather. The want of this protection has a speedy effect upon 
the health of the troops. The camp must be protected by an 
abatti, which also affords security against the attacks of wild 
animals. Outposts must be established all round the camps in 
comparatively strong numbers to cope with the cunning devices 
of native races. 
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Commanders and troops for service in the Colonies must always 
be carefully selected, and must be instructed in the special con- 
ditions of the country and of its population. 

The more technical troops there are with an expeditionary 
force the better. The many obstacles which Nature opposes to 
the movements of the troops, to the transmission of orders, and 
to the forwarding of supplies may be rapidly and permanently 
overcome by establishing signalling stations, making roads and 
bridges, and by fortifying posts. 

If the theatre of war is similar in character to the countries of 
Europe and the enemy is to a certain extent civihsed, the methods 
of warfare will approximate to those adopted in Europe. In a 
country which is difficult to conquer chiefly because of its great 
extent, but where it is possible to move freely and where the 
climate is good, it is advisable to employ Mounted Infantry. In 
this case the horse {or pack-animal) is not used for charging, 
as with the Cavalry, but is employed as a rap'd and steady 
means of transport, as in the case of the Artillery. 

But since bad horsemanship, ignorance of the powers of the 
horse, and bad horsemastership cause a rapid wastage of horse- 
-flesh, not only should the marine battahons, which are always 
available for employment abroad, be trained as Moimted Infantry, 
but a larger number of trained riders and good shots should be 
practised in Mounted Infantry duties in peace, so as to form a 
nucleus for mounted corps in the Colonies. Preparations should 
similarly be made for forming Colonial Artillery. 

It is certainly doubtful whether the money for these new 
formations will be obtainable in the near future owing to the wide- 
spread ignorance of the importance of acquiring, maintaining 
and developing colonial possessions. But in the future the Ger- 
man Empire will not only have to deal with punitive expeditions 
against insurgent natives in its colonies, but also, as the campaign 
in China in 1900 has shown, with expeditionary forces on a 
larger scale. Up till now volunteers have been called for for these 
expeditions, and, thanks to the spirit of enterprise and adventure 
in the youth of the country, there has been no lack of response. 
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But the formation of volunteers in complete units is a complicated 
and lengthy undertaking, and much valuable time may he lost ere 
these newly-formed units are ready for service. Grermany must, 
however, be in a position to despatch considerable bodies of 
troops, in the shortest possible time, across the seas to the 
threatened point to protect her interests in the event of any 
important oversea developments. Our strong mercantile marine 
provides us with sufficient means of rapid transport, but the 
rapid preparation of large bodies of troops is not yet assured. 
A suggestion which has recently come from a well-known autho- 
rity is likely to be of assistance in this.* The German Army 
Corps quartered on the coast should be so equipped that they can 
be not only employed in a land campaign in Europe, but are also 
in a position to despatch rapidly a large force across the sea. 
For this purpose these Army Corps should be provided with 
arms, equipment and clothing for a campaign in a tropical 
country. The large harbours in the Army Corps districts are 
amply provided with the resources necessary to allow of the 
troops being quickly embarked. The task of preparing a large 
part of the Army for this dual role must be worked out by the 
General Staff in conjunction with the administrative authorities. 


* “ tlntemelimxxngen iiber See ” von L. v. Lieberfc, 




CHAPTER XII. 

Conclusion. 

The principle that any definite or permanent model for orders, for 
the movements of Armies, and for the conduct of operations is 
to he avoided, and that where any specifi.c instruction is laid 
down it is only to he used as a guide, runs hke a red thread through 
all the regulations of the German Army. 

The use of any so-called “ approved models,” e.g., for the com- 
position of orders, is often satisfactory enough in peace, for they 
serve to remind the writer of many points which are of importance 
for the recipient, and which, if forgotten, would affect the comfort 
of the troops. 

But even the best and most complete model is not suitahle 
for every case, and it has always the disadvantage that something 
unnecessary may be included or something necessary omitted, a 
mistake in either case. 

Though in peace this does not lead to any very serious or 
irreparable mistakes, there is always the danger of acquiring 
habits which are unsuitable on active service, and of 
discouraging originality of thought. For this reason the 
“ normal orders,” normal formations ” and “ normal 
forms of attack,” which are to be found in many text books 
and pocket books for every possible case which may arise, 
should be expressly discouraged, for the right form to meet 
any particular case will only be lighted upon by chance, A 
Commander will only issue satisfactory orders when he sees 
clearly the objective required by the situation, and when he 
has made up Ms mind how that objective can be attained 
in the simplest and best way. Bjit the duties to be carried out 
in war are often full of responsibility, usually the most difficult 
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winch fall to the lot of mortal man. For it is not the weal or 
woe of the individual which is at stake, but the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of men, and the fate of a nation. The man who 
attempts to remember the model which he has so often tested 
in peace will surely fail in the hour of trial. The ceaseless pro- 
gress of the Art of War in all its aspects is continually render- 
ing it necessary to discard as obsolete and impracticable 
many methods which but a short time before seemed to 
guarantee success. Every fresh campaign brings with it 
astonishing phenomena not previously dreamt of, in face of which 
a Commander who is not accustomed to think for himself in 
peace stands confounded. But the man who has learnt by ceaseless 
toil in time of peace to rely upon his own judgment, and has 
altogether abstained from the use of “ normal formations ” 
and “ models,” will be able to deal effectively in war with un- 
expected and unprecedented incidents. 
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